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INTRODUCTION 

(  King  Henry  V. 
VII   •<  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
(  As  You  Like  It 

Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  dramatic 
enterprise  in  the  London  playhouses  had  trans- 
ferred itself  almost  entirely  to  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames.  The  performances  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  at  the  "  Curtain"  in  the  summer  of  1596, 
seem  to  have  closed  the  Shakespearean  series  at 
the  Shoreditch  theatres — unless  we  follow  Mr. 
T.  Fairman  Ordish  in  taking  the  " Curtain"  as 
the  scene  of  the  first  production  of  King  Henry  V. 
It  was  in  1596  that  the  Burbages,  foreseeing  the 
difficulty  of  renewing  their  lease  at  the  " Curtain" 
and  the  "Theatre"  in  the  face  of  the  pressure  put 
upon  their  ground-landlord  by  the  city  authorities, 
made  their  first  move  to  the  south  of  the  river,  and 
built  a  new  playhouse  out  of  a  private  dwelling  in 
Blackfriars.  This  occupied  a  site  now  covered  by 
the  office  of  the  Times;  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Blackfriars"  theatre,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  dramatic  life  of  the  next  twenty  years; 
but  it  was  not  occupied  by  Shakespeare's  company 
till  December,  1609,  or  the  January  following. 
Even  before  completion,  James  Burbage  died,  and 
was  buried  on  the  second  of  February  in  Shoreditch 
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Parish  Church,  with  the  ringing  of  the  famous 
bells  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  sometimes  come 
to  hear;  leaving  his  two  sons  to  fight  out  the  battle 
of  the  theatres  against  "  church  and  State,''  and 
particularly  against  Giles  Allen,  the  landlord  of  his 
sites  in  Holywell. 

In  1597,  the  Queen  was  induced  to  sign  an  order 
of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  demolition  of  both 
the  " Theatre"  and  the  " Curtain"  and  the  total 
prohibition  of  plays.  Shakespeare  was,  at  this 
time,  lodging  "near  the  bear-garden  in  South- 
wark,"  where,  not  long  before,  a  number  of  people 
had  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  during  a 
Sunday  bear-baiting;  and  this,  like  the  plague, 
had  been  interpreted  by  the  devout  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  threw  himself  heartily  into 
the  struggle  of  his  friends  Richard  and  Cuthbert 
Burbage  to  save  their  playhouses,  or  at  least  to 
secure  one  permanent  home  for  "legitimate 
drama"  amid  the  brutal  sports  and  exhibitions 
of  the  town.  The  "Curtain,"  by  some  means  01 
other,  escaped  the  penalty,  and  survived  many 
subsequent  attempts  to  destroy  it — living  on,  in 
fact,  longer  than  any  other  of  the  early  playhouses, 
till  the  general  suppression  which  occurred  about 
1645.  The  fate  of  the  "Theatre"  was  more 
adventurous.  Claiming  their  right  to  the  fabric 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  lease,  the  players  pulled 
it  down,  in  1598,  and  carried  it,  plank  by  plank, 
across  the  river,  there  to  rebuild  it  at  all  hazards  on 
a  new  site  on  the  Bankside.  A  stirring  account 
of  these  proceedings  is  given  by  the  wrathful  land- 
lord in  a  "bill  of  complaint"  against  Cuthbert 
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Burbage,  who  "  unlawfully  combyninge  and  con- 
federating himselfe  with  the  sayd  Richard  Burbage 
and  one  Peter  Streat,  William  Smyth,  and  divers 
other  pesrons  to  the  number  of  twelve,  did  ryout- 
ouslye  assemble  themselves  together,  armed  with 
swordes,  daggers,  billes,  axes,  and  such  like,  and 
did  pull,  break,  and  throw  downe  the  sayd  Theatre 
in  very  outragious,  violent,  and  riotous  sort,  and 
did  carrye  awaye  from  thence  all  the  wood  and 
timber  thereof  unto  the  Bancksyde  in  the  parishe 
of  St.  Marye  Overyes,  and  there  erected  a  new 
playhouse  with  the  sayd  timber  and  wood." 
This  "playhouse"  was  the  famous  "Globe" 
theatre,  which  now  became  the  home  of  Shake- 
speare's company  and  witnessed  the  production  of 
his  greatest  plays. 

The  "Peter  Street"  referred  to  in  Giles  Allen's 
document  appears  again  in  the  record  of  the 
following  year.  He  is  the  "citizen  and  carpenter" 
who  contracted  with  Philip  Henslowe  and  Edward 
Alleyn,  partners  in  the  theatrical  enterprises  of  the 
Surrey  side  before  the  Burbages  extended  their 
field  of  action,  to  build  another  new  theatre,  the 
"Fortune,"  near  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegate;  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  stating  that  it  should  be 
in  all  respects  exactly  like  the  "Globe."  There 
was  also  another  playhouse  in  the  Paris  Garden 
near  the  "Globe,"  and  built  only  a  few  months 
before  it  by  one  Langley,  namely  the  "Swan,"  of 
which  a  very  curious  old  drawing  (now  in  the 
British  Museum)  was  found  some  years  back  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Rye  in  the  University  Library  of 
Utrecht,  and  was  published  in  1888  in  a  pamphlet 
by   Dr.    Gaedertz.     A  verbal  description   of  the 
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"Swan"  has  also  come  to  light  in  Germany,  in  the 
commonplace  book  of  Arend  von  Buchell,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  it  either  from  an  oral 
account  or  from  the  journals  of  John  de  Witt,  who 
is  known  to  have  visited  London  a  year  or  two 
before  the  opening  of  the  "Globe,"  and  may 
possibly  have  seen  the  "Swan"  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Here  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  distinguished  theatre  in  London,  "since  it 
contains  three  thousand  persons  and  is  built  of  a 
concrete  of  flint  stones  (which  greatly  abound  in 
Britain)  and  supported  by  wooden  columns 
painted  in  such  excellent  imitation  of  marble  that 
it  might  deceive  even  the  most  cunning."  Modern 
editors  of  these  interesting  records  take  exception 
to  the  estimate  of  "three  thousand"  spectators, 
and  suggest  that  three  hundred  would  be  nearer 
the  mark.  But  the  "Swan"  was  distinguished 
in  having  "two  staircases  without,"  to  economise 
the  seating  accommodation  within.  In  all  these 
theatres,  the  builders  preserved  the  traditional 
round  form  observed  in  all  places  for  public 
sports  and  spectacles  since  the  days  of  Greek  and 
Roman  amphitheatres  and  old  Celtic  rings  cut 
in  the  sward  or  stone.  Theatre  and  temple  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another  in 
the  world's  beginning  of  religion  and  art. 

To  the  Elizabethans,  the  drama  was  still  a 
public  sport  rather  than  a  literary  interest,  and  the 
sight  of  fencing  and  sword-play,  or,  indeed,  hard 
fighting  of  any  kind,  was  a  vital  part  of  the  evening's 
entertainment,  not  a  mere  incident  in  the  progress 
of  the  tale.  With  what  delight  must  Shakespeare's 
audiences  have    watched  the   wrestling-match   in 
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As  You  Like  It,  or  the  fight  between  Macbeth 
and  Macduff!  To  understand  their  thirst  for 
realism  of  this  kind  is  to  bring  new  eyes  to  Shake- 
speare's staging  of  the  historical  dramas,  and  to 
his  use  of  arms,  in  scenes  of  more  subjective 
interest,  by  way  of  dramatic  relief.  "Long- 
bowes,  crossbowes,  and  handgunnes"  were  ready 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  early  theatres  in  Finsbury 
Fields,  where  the  London  regiments  were  mustered 
for  drill,  and  all  the  citizens  practised  at  the  butts. 
The  prologue  to  King  Henry  V.  has  been  gen- 
erally taken  to  refer  to  the  "Globe"  theatre,  and 
to  have  served  as  a  sort  of  commendation  of  the  new 
building  to  public  favour,  with  a  graceful  apology 
for  its  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  "properties" 
and  space.  To  senses  glutted  with  superbly 
mounted  and  spectacular  dramas  in  the  modern 
theatre,  the  archaic  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage  appeals  with  a  peculiar  charm,  and  we  can 
smile  at  the  deprecatory  chorus: 

"Pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirit  that  hath  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object:     Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt?" 

But,  as  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz  has  pointed  out, 
Shakespeare  repeatedly  uses  the  device  of  a 
prologue  for  appealing  to  the  imagination  of  the 
spectators  to  supply  what  was  lacking  on  the 
boards; — conscious,  perhaps,  that  English  drama 
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stood,  even  then,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  between 
the  classic  ideal,  which  banished  all  violent  action 
from  the  stage,  and  the  romantic,  which  demanded 
colour,  detail,  and  the  noise  of  life.  The  efforts 
of  the  Elizabethans  to  reconcile  their  best  traditions 
of  austere  symbolism  and  sincerity  in  art  with  the 
task  of  entertaining  an  audience  in  Shoreditch  or 
Southwark  are  humourously  described  in  Sir 
Philip  Sideny's  comment,  "Two  armies  flye  in, 
represented  with  four  swords  and  bucklers;  and 
then  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a 
pitched  field?" 

There  seems  good  reason  to  connect  the  pro- 
duction of  King  Henry  V.  with  the  campaign  of 
Essex  in  Ireland,  whither  he  went  to  subdue  a 
rebellion  early  in  1599.  The  bulk  of  the  play 
may  have  been  written  before  this  was  thought  of, 
for  it  fitly  continues — and  practically  ends — the 
series  dealing  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
was  founded,  like  King  Henry  IV.,  on  the  old 
play  of  the  Famous  Victories,  with  additional 
matter  from  a  lost  play  on  the  same  theme,  pro- 
duced by  Henslowe  in  1595.  But  the  excitement 
aroused  in  London  by  this  expedition,  in  which 
Shakespeare's  patron  and  intimate  friend,  Lord 
Southampton — also  a  close  friend  of  Essex — went 
as  General  of  the  Horse,  undoubtedly  gave  zest 
to  the  performances  and  point  to  the  allusion  in 
Act  V.  (Chorus), 

"Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress, 
As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him ! " 
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Unfortunately,  the  mission  of  Essex  as  pacificator 
of  Ireland  utterly  failed,  and,  in  1601,  when  he  had 
returned  home  in  disgrace,  he  tried,  with  the  help 
of  Southampton,  to  recover  his  position,  by  stirring 
up  rebellion  in  London.  "Then,"  says  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  "  Shakespeare's  reference  to  Essex's 
popularity  with  Londoners  bore  perilous  fruit. 
The  friends  of  the  rebel  leaders  paid  forty  shillings 
to  Augustine  Phillips,  a  leading  member  of  Shake- 
speare's company,  to  induce  him  to  revive  at  the 
'Globe'  theatre  Richard  II.,  in  the  hope  that  its 
scene  of  the  killing  of  a  king  might  encourage  a 
popular  outbreak."  Phillips  afterwards  said  that 
he  had  tried  to  refuse  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
play  was  old  and  out  of  date,  and  would  attract 
" small  or  no  company."  Nevertheless,  the  per- 
formance actually  took  place  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  by  Essex  for 
the  rising;  and  Phillips  was  called  to  give  evidence 
on  this  matter  at  the  subsequent  trial  of  Essex  and 
his  friends.  The  trial  ended  in  the  execution  of 
Essex  and  the  imprisonment  of  Southampton  until 
the  death  of  the  queen,  who  is  said  to  have  com- 
plained that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  II.  was 
"played  with  seditious  intent  forty  times  in  open 
streets  and  houses." 

No  complete  edition  of  King  Henry  V.  was 
published  till  the  First  Folio  of  1623;  but  an 
abridged  acting-version  appeared  in  quarto  form 
in  1600  and  was  twice  reissued,  although  ordered 
by  the  Stationers  Company  "to  be  stayed." 
The  character  of  Henry  himself  seems  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's  ideal  of  the  practical  hero, 
fighter,  and  ruler  of  men,  and  the  chief  inspiration 
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of  the  splendid  epic  and  lyric,  rather  than  dramatic, 
poetry  which  sweeps  the  action  on.  Only  in  one 
matter  can  we  quarrel  with  his  use  of  historical 
data,  namely,  in  the  episode  of  the  massacre  of 
prisoners,  which  wears  an  even  uglier  aspect  than 
is  justified  by  the  documentary  evidence,  and 
fatally  mars  the  dramatic  unity  of  Henry's  char- 
acter as  a  man  of  humane  instincts  and  strong  self- 
control,  who,  neither  in  panic  nor  in  vengeance, 
would  resort  to  a  wholly  barbarous  action.  To 
conceive  him  as  the  victim  of  feverish  moods 
and  strong  reactions,  converted  suddenly  by  his 
father's  death  from  a  riotous  gallant  to  a  sober 
and  heroic  administrator  with  occasional  lapses 
into  unwisdom  and  cruelty,  is  to  misread  altogether 
Shakespeare's  picture  of  his  favourite  king.  In 
this  point,  the  dramatist  had  the  courage  to  depart 
from  the  traditions  of  the  chroniclers  (Caxton, 
Fabyan,  and  others)  who  saw  a  "miracle  of 
grace"  in  Henry's  change  of  character.  " Rather 
than  reproduce  this  incredible  popular  tradition," 
says  Professor  Dowden,  "Shakespeare  preferred 
the  difficult  task  of  exhibiting  the  Prince  as  a 
sharer  in  the  wild  frolic  of  youth,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  holding  himself  prepared  for 
the  splendid  entrance  upon  his  manhood.  Has 
Shakespeare  erred?  Or  is  it  not  possible  to  take 
part  in  a  provisional  life,  which  is  known  to  be 
provisional,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  holds 
his  truest  self  in  reserve  for  life  that  is  best,  and 
highest,  and  most  real?  May  not  the  very  con- 
sciousness, indeed,  that  such  a  life  is  provisional, 
enable  one  to  give  oneself  away  to  it,  satisfying  its 
demands  with  scrupulous  care,  or  with  full  and 
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free  enjoyment,  as  a  man  could  not  if  it  were  a 
life  which  had  any  chance  of  engaging  his  whole 
personality,  and  that  finally?  Is  it  possible  to 
adjust  two  states  of  being,  one  temporary  and 
provisional,  the  other  absolute  and  final,  and  to 
pass  freely  out  of  one  into  the  other?"  These 
words  seem  to  give  us  the  surest  clue  to  the  right 
reading  of  King  Henry  V. 

Of  the  lighter  scenes,  Mr.  F.  S.  Boas  makes 
scathing  but  not  uncalled-for  criticism  when  he 
says  that  "the  insipid  dialogue  between  Pistol  and 
his  prisoner,  of  which  the  sole  object  seems  to  be 
the  ridicule  of  French  pronunciation,  is  perhaps 
the  feeblest  which  the  dramatist  ever  penned." 
Shakespeare,  undoubtedly,  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  French  language;  his  use  of  it  is  grammatically 
correct,  if  not  idiomatic,  but,  in  this  instance,  we 
feel  that  he  is  merely  playing  upon  the  insular 
vulgarity  of  a  British  mob.  In  Captain  MacMorris 
he  gives  us  his  only  study — and  a  very  slight  one — 
of  Irish  character;  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  that 
Fluellen  and  Bardolph  were  the  actual  names  of 
two  of  his  fellow-townsmen  at  Stratford,  of  whom 
it  was  recorded  in  1592  that  they  "come  not  to 
church  for  fear  of  process  for  debt."  The  allusion 
to  tennis-balls,  in  Act  I.,  Sc.  2,  reminds  us  that 
these  also  had  their  part  in  the  field  sports  of 
London  at  that  time;  there  was  a  tennis-court  at 
Whitehall  and  another  in  Crutched  (or  Crossed) 
Friars. 

Altogether,  the  years  1598  and  1599  must  have 
been  years  of  remarkable  activity  for  the  players. 
Acting  whenever  a  theatre  was  available,  adapting 
and  arranging  plays  for  his  company,  helping  with 
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the  affairs  of  his  friends  the  Burbages,  Shakespeare 
still  found  time  to  write  two  original  plays  for  the 
first  season  of  the  new  " Globe"  theatre,  and  these 
are  among  the  finest  comedies  of  his  maturity — 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  As  You  Like  It. 
The  former  has  been  described  as  "Italy  reflected 
in  Elizabethan  London,"  where  Italian  modes — 
from  drama  to  Venetian  glass — were  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  The  characters  themselves  are  English 
in  masquerade,  and  the  satire  on  the  city  watchmen 
is,  of  course,  a  topical  allusion,  which,  it  is  curious 
to  note,  passed  into  the  current  humour  of  the  day. 
It  may  have  been  written  as  a  parody  on  The 
Statutes  of  the  Streets,  printed  by  Wolfe  in  1595. 
The  popular  comic  actor,  William  Kemp,  took 
the  part  of  Dogbery,  and  Cowley  appeared  as 
Verges.  By  a  copyist's  error  in  the  first  two 
editions  of  the  play,  these  actors'  names  appear 
against  some  of  their  speeches  instead  of  the 
names  of  Dogbery  and  Verges.  The  reference 
to  "one  deformed"  can  be  traced  to  a  character 
of  "Amorphus,  or  the  One  Deformed"  in  the 
Cynthia' 's  Revels  of  1600.  "The  comedy  of 
Beatrice  and  Benedick,"  says  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
"  and  of  the  blundering  watchmen,  is  wholly  orig- 
inal; but  the  sombre  story  of  Hero  and  Claudio  is 
traceable  to  an  Italian  source."  Bandello  had  first 
related  the  sad  experiences  of  the  heroine,  whom 
he  christened  Fenicia,  in  his  "Nouvelle,"  No.  22; 
Bandello's  version  was  translated  in  Belleforest's 
Histoires  Tragiques,  and  Ariosto  grafted  it  on  his 
Orlando  Furioso.  Ariosto 's  rendering  of  the 
story,  in  which  the  injured  heroine  is  called 
Ginevra  and  her  lover  Ariodante,  was  dramatised 
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in  England  long  before  Shakespeare  designed  his 
comedy.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  court 
revels,  "a  Historie  of  Ariodante  and  Ginevra  was 
shown  before  her  Majestie  on  Shrovetuesdaie  at 
night"  in  1583.  In  1591,  Ariosto's  account  was 
turned  into  English  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in  his 
spirited  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 
Shakespeare  probably  made  use  both  of  this  and 
the  dramatised  "Historie,"  which  has  disappeared, 
and  he  no  doubt  also  knew  the  metrical  version  by 
George  Turbervile  and  the  prose  translation  by 
Beverly  in  1565.  The  story  also  appears  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  and  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  play  called  Beautiful  Phoenicia  by  a 
German  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  Jacob 
Ayrer.  The  first  quarto  edition  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  was  published  from  an  acting- 
version  in  1600.  It  is  noticeable  that  Shakespeare 
makes  Don  Pedro  quote,  as  a  proverbial  saying,  a 
line  from  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedie — "In  time 
small  wedge  will  cleave  the  sturdiest  oak." 

In  the  next  play,  As  You  Like  It,  a  similar 
tribute  is  paid  to  Marlowe  by  the  quotation  of  a 
line  from  Hero  and  Leander,  "Who  ever  loved  that 
loved  not  at  first  sight?"  The  oft-repeated 
dictum,  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  was  already 
common  to  European  literature.  The  Duke's 
allusion  to  a  "wide  and  universal  theatre"  may 
have  had  reference  to  the  famous  book,  Theatrum 
VitcE  Humance,  published  at  Metz  in  1596. 
Gratiano  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  uses  a  similar 
phrase,  and  the  Latin  uTotus  Mundus  agit 
histrionem"  was  inscribed  over  the  entrance  to 
the  "Globe"  theatre.     The  notion  of  the  "seven 
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ages  of  man"  was  also  quite  a  common  idea,  and 
may  be  found  symbolically  treated  in  the  seven 
mosaics  on  the  pavement  of  Sienna  Cathedral,  and 
elsewhere  in  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art.  But, 
in  seeking  his  dramatic  material  for  As  You  Like 
It,  Shakespeare  reaches  the  founts  of  genuine 
English  romance  in  the  Robin  Hood  cycle  of 
legends,  haunting  his  native  country  and  the  forest 
of  Arden.  Local  tradition  says  that  he  wrote  the 
play  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Shakespeare, 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest — a  house  now  known  as 
Shakespeare  Hall,  Rowington.  In  any  case,  his 
knowledge  of  the  historic  woodland  which  the 
Avon  separated  from  the  open  pastures  of  South 
Warwickshire  was  intimate,  and  dated  from  his 
earliest  years.  He  shows,  moreover,  a  detailed 
mastery  of  the  " legal  incidents  of  sylvan  economy." 
The  marshes  or  margins  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest  were  known  as  " purlieus";  and  here  the 
forest  laws  were  only  partially  enforced,  and  the 
individual  owner's  rights  established.  Thus  Corin's 
master  could  sell  "his  cote,  his  flock,  and  bounds  of 
feed,"  and  Celia  and  Rosalind  could  buy  "the 
cottage,  the  pasture,  and  the  flock"  (Dr.  T. 
Spencer  Baynes).  But,  to  balance  this  privilege, 
such  owners  gave  up  their  right  of  common  pasture 
in  the  forest,  and  had  to  keep  their  sheep  well 
folded  and  shepherded,  lest  they  should  injure 
the  deer.  Only  privileged  persons  could  hunt 
venison  in  the  forest,  but  any  deer  straying  beyond 
its  borders  were  held  to  be  "fair  game,"  and  it 
was  the  business  of  the  forest  ranger  to  keep  them 
within  bounds. 

One  of  the  very  few  traditions  that  survive  to  us 
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of  Shakespeare's  career  as  an  actor  is  that  he 
played  Adam  in  A  s  You  Like  It,  and  that  his 
younger  brother,  Gilbert,  recalled  this  performance 
with  peculiar  pleasure  in  his  old  age.  "  Hints  for 
the  scene  of  Orlando's  encounter  with  Charles  the 
Wrestler"  (says  Mr.  Lee),  "and  for  Touchstone's 
description  of  a  lie,  were  clearly  drawn  from 
SavioWs  Practise,  a  manual  of  the  art  of  self- 
defence,  by  an  Italian  fencing-master  in  the 
service  of  the  Earl  of  Essex."  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz, 
in  his  analysis  of  the  play,  discovers  slips  in 
dramatic  construction  which  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  hurriedly  written,  and  suggests  also  that 
the  part  of  Hymen  was  added  by  another  hand. 
It  incorporates  the  old  tale  of  Gamelyn  the  Outlaw 
(wrongly  attributed  to  Chaucer)  in  which  the 
hero  is  certainly  the  prototype  of  Orlando;  but  the 
plot  itself  is  almost  directly  taken  from  a  famous 
contemporary  novel  by  Thomas  Lodge — "  Rosa- 
lynde,  Euphues'  Golden  Legacie ;  found  after  his 
death  in  his  cell  at  Silexedra ;  bequeathed  to  Philau- 
tus'  sons  nursed  up  with  their  father  in  England: 
fetcht  from  the  Canaries  by  T.  L.  Gent."  To  the 
characters  herein  provided,  Shakespeare  added  the 
delightful  Audrey;  Touchstone,  the  best  and 
wittiest  of  his  jesters;  and  Jacques,  his  finest  study 
of  the  egotist,  the  dilletante,  the  amateur  in  life. 
Comparing  him,  in  a  fine  analogy,  with  Falstaff,  in 
his  perpetual  evasion  of  realities,  Professor  Dowden 
says:  "Jacques  knows  no  bonds  that  unite  him 
to  any  living  thing.  He  lives  upon  novel,  curious, 
and  delicate  sensations;  to  him  sentiment  stands  in 
the  place  of  passion.  .  .  .  But  real  knowledge 
of  life  is  not  gained  by  the  curious  seeker  for 
experiences."  Esther  Wood. 
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THE   LIFE  OF 
HENRY  THE  FIFT 


HEN.  V.I. 


[DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  )   ,       7  ,     „. 

^  t>  >  brothers  to  the  Kin?. 

Duke  of  Bedford,         j  a 

Duke  of  Exeter,  uncle  to  the  King. 

Duke  of  York,  cousin  to  the  King. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and  Warwick. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Scroop. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey. 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Gower,  Fluellen,  Macmor- 

ris,  Jamy,  officers  in  King  Henry's  army. 

Bates,  Court,  Williams,  soldiers  in  the  same. 

Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph. 

Boy. 

A  Herald. 

Charles  the  Sixth y  King  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 

The  Constable  of  France. 

Rambures  and  Grandpre,  French  Lords. 

Governor  of  Harfleur. 

Montjoy,  a  French  Herald. 

Ambassadors  to  the  King  of  England. 


Isabel,  Queen  of  Fr mice. 
Katharine,  daughter  to  Charles  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  her. 

Hostess  of  a  tavern  in   Eastcheap,  for?nerly   Mistress 
Quickly,  and  now  married  to  Pistol. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Citizens, 
Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

Chorus. 

Scene:   England;  afterwards  France.^ 
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HENRY    THE    FIFT 

ENTER    PROLOGUE. 

/^  FOR  a  Muse  of  Fire,  that  would  ascend 

^^  The  brightest  Heaven  of  Invention: 
A  Kingdom e  for  a  Stage,  Princes  to  Act, 
And  Monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  Scene. 
Then  should  the  Warlike  Harry,  like  himselfe, 
Assume  the  Port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heeles 
(Leasht  in,  like  Hounds')  should  Famine,  Sword,  and  Fire 
Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  Gentles  all: 
The  fiat  unraysed  Spirits,  that  hath  dary  d,  10 

On  this  unworthy  Scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  Object.      Can  this  Cock- Pit  hold 
The  vastie  fields  of  France?    Or  may  we  cramme 
Within  this  Woodden  O,  the  very  Caskes 
That  did  affright  the  Ayre  at  Agincourt? 
O  pardon:  since  a  crooked  Figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  Million, 
And  let  us,  Cyphers  to  this  great  Accompt, 
On  your  imaginarie  Forces  zvorke. 
Suppose  within  the  Girdle  of  these  Walls  20 

1.  Enter  Prologue:  Prologue.    Enter  Chorus-CAPELL. 

10.  bath:  have-STAUNTON.  14.   Caskes:  casques-CAPELL. 
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Are  now  con  fit?  d  two  mightie  Monarchies, 

Whose  high,  up-reared,  and  abutting  Fronts, 

The  perillous  narrow  Ocean  parts  asunder. 

Peece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts: 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  Man, 

And  make  imaginarie  Puissance. 

Thinke  when  we  talke  of  Horses,  that  you  see  them, 

Printing  their  prow d  Hoof es  ?  th*  receiving  Earth: 

For  ' 'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  Kings, 

Carry  them  here  and  there:  Jumping  o1  re  Times',    30 

Turning  th^  accomplishment  of  many  yeeres 

Into  an  Howre-glasse:  for  the  which  supplie, 

Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  Historic, 

Who  Prologue-like, your  humble  patience  pray, 

Gently  to  heare,  kindly  to  judge  our  Play.  Exit. 

Actus  Primus.     Scocua  Prima. 
\London.      An  ante-chamber  in  the  King* s  palace. ~\ 

Enter  the  two  Bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Ely. 
Pish.  Cant. 

MY  Lord,  He  tell  you,  that  selfe  Bill  is  urg'd, 
Which  in  th' eleventh  yere  of  the  last  Kings  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  past, 
But  that  the  scambling1  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question.  1  scrambling 

Bish.Ely.    But  how  my  Lord  shall  we  resist  it  now? 

Pish.  Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on :  if  it  passe  against  us, 
We  loose  the  better  halfe  of  our  Possession:  1 1 

For  all  the  Temporall  Lands,  which  men  devout 
By  Testament  have  given  to  the  Church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us;  being  valu'd  thus, 
As  much  as  would  maintaine,  to  the  Kings  honor, 
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Full  fifteene  Earles,  and  fifteene  hundred  Knights, 

Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  Esquires: 

And  to  reliefe  of  Lazars,  and  weake  age 

Of  indigent  faint  Soules,  past  corporall  toyle, 

A  hundred  Almes-houses,  right  well  supply'd:  20 

And  to  the  Coffers  of  the  King  beside, 

A  thousand  pounds  by  th'yeere.    Thus  runs  the  Bill. 

Bisb.Ely.   This  would  drinke  deepe. 

Bish.Ca?it.    'Twould  drinke  the  Cup  and  all. 

Bisb.Ely.  But  what  prevention? 

Bish.  Cant.   The  King  is  full  of  grace,  and  faire  re- 
gard. 

Bisb.Ely.    And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  Church. 

Bisb.  Ca?it.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  Fathers  body,  30 

But  that  his  wildnesse,  mortify' d  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  dye  too:  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration  like  an  Angell  came, 
And  whipt  th' offending  Adam  out  of  him; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  Paradise, 
T'invelop  and  containe  Celestiall  Spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sodaine  Scholler  made: 
Never  came  Reformation  in  a  Flood, 
With  such  a  heady  currance  scowring  faults: 
Nor  never  Hidra-headed  Wilfulnesse  40 

So  soone  did  loose  his  Seat;  and  all  at  once; 
As  in  this  King. 

Bisb.  Ely.    We  are  blessed  in  the  Change. 

Bisb.  Cant.    Heare  him  but  reason  in  Divinitie; 
And  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  King  were  made  a  Prelate: 
Heare  him  debate  of  Common- wealth  Affaires; 
You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study: 
List  his  discourse  of  Warre;  and  you  shall  heare 
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A  fearefull  Battaile  rendred  you  in  Musique.  50 

Turne  him  to  any  Cause  of  Pollicy, 

The  Gordian  Knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 

Familiar  as  his  Garter:  that  when  he  speakes, 

The  Ay  re,  a  Charter' d  Libertine,  is  still, 

And  the  mute  Wonder  lurketh  in  mens  eares, 

To  steale  his  sweet  and  honyed  Sentences: 

So  that  the  Art  and  Practique  part  of  Life, 

Must  be  the  Mistresse  to  this  Theorique.1         1  theory 

Which  is  a  wonder  how  his  Grace  should  gleane  it, 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  Courses  vaine,  60 

His  Companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow, 

His  Houres  fill'd  up  with  Ryots,  Banquets,  Sports; 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  studie, 

Any  retyrement,  any  sequestration, 

From  open  Haunts  and  Popularitie. 

B.  Ely.  The  Strawberry  growes  underneath  the  Nettle, 
And  holesome  Berryes  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour' d  by  Fruit  of  baser  qualitie: 
And  so  the  Prince  obscur'd  his  Contemplation 
Under  the  Veyle  ofWildnesse,  which  (no  doubt)     70 
Grew  like  the  Summer  Grasse,  fastest  by  Night, 
Unseene,  yet  cressive2  in  his  facultie.  2  increasing 

B.  Cant.   It  must  be  so;  for  Miracles  are  ceast: 
And  therefore  we  must  needes  admit  the  meanes, 
How  things  are  perfected. 

B.Ely.    But  my  good  Lord: 
How  now  for  mittigation  of  this  Bill, 
Urg'd  by  the  Commons?  doth  his  Majestie 
Incline  to.it,  or  no? 

B.  Cant. '  He  seemes  indifferent:  80 

Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 
Then  cherishing  th'exhibiters  against  us: 

72.  cressi-ve:  crescive-4F. 
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For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  Majestie, 
Upon  our  Spirituall  Convocation, 
And  in  regard  of  Causes  now  in  hand, 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  Grace  at  large, 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  Summe, 
Then  ever  at  one  time  the  Clergie  yet 
Did  to  his  Predecessors  part  withall. 

B.  Ely.    How  did  this  offer  seeme  receiv'd,  my  Lord? 

B.Ca?it.    With  good  acceptance  of  his  Majestie:  91 
Save  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  heare, 
As  I  perceiv'd  his  Grace  would  faine  have  done, 
The  severalls  and  unhidden  passages 
Of  his  true  Titles  to  some  certaine  Dukedomes, 
And  generally,  to  the  Crowne  and  Seat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edwardy  his  great  Grandfather. 

B.  Ely.    What  was  th' impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

B.  Cant.  The  French  Embassador  upon  that  instant 
Crav'd  audience;  and  the  howre  I  thinke  is  come,  100 
To  give  him  hearing:   Is  it  foure  a  Clock? 

B.Ely.    It  is. 

B.Ca?it.    Then  goe  we  in,  to  know  his  Embassie: 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  guesse  declare, 
Before  the  Frenchman  speake  a  word  of  it. 

B.Ely.    He  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  heare  it. 

Exeunt. 

[Scene  ii.     The  same.     The  Presence  chamber. ] 

Enter  the  King,  Humfrey,  Bedford,  Clarence, 

Warwick,  Westmerland,  and  Exeter 

\and  Attendants'] . 

King.    Where  is  my  gracious  Lord  of  Canterbury ? 
Exeter.    Not  here  in  presence. 

IOI.  a  Clock:  o'cIocIc-Theobald. 
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King.   Send  for  him,  good  Unckle. 

Westm.   Shall  we  call  in  th' Ambassador,  my  Liege? 

King.    Not  yet,  my  Cousin:  we  would  be  resolv'd, 
Before  we  heare  him,  of  some  things  of  weight, 
That  taske  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  \jbe]  two  Bishops.  10 

B.  Cant.  God  and  his  Angels  guard  your  sacred  Throne, 
And  make  you  long  become  it. 

King.    Sure  we  thanke  you. 
My  learned  Lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed, 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold, 
Why  the  Law  Salike,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should  or  should  not  barre  us  in  our  Clayme: 
And  God  forbid,  my  deare  and  faithfull  Lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading, 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  Soule,  20 

With  opening  Titles  miscreate,1  whose  right 
Sutes  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth: 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many  now  in  health, 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation      1  falsely  invented 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawne2  our  Person, 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  Sword  of  Warre;    2  pledge 
We  charge  you  in  the  Name  of  God  take  heed: 
For  never  two  such  Kingdomes  did  contend, 
Without  much  fall  of  blood,  whose  guiltlesse  drops  30 
Are  every  one,  a  Woe,  a  sore  Complaint, 
'Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  gives  edge  unto  the  Swords, 
That  makes  such  waste  in  briefe  mortalitie. 
Under  this  Conjuration,  speake  my  Lord: 
For  we  will  heare,  note,  and  beleeve  in  heart, 

16.  Salike:  Salique-CAPELL.  32.  gives:  give-MALONE. 

33.  makes:  make-RowE. 
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That  what  you  speake,  is  in  your  Conscience  washt, 
As  pure  as  sinne  with  Baptisme. 

B.  Can.    Then  heare  me  gracious  Soveraign,  &  you 
Peers,   | 

That  owe  your  selves,  your  lives,  and  services, 
To  this  Imperiall  Throne.      There  is  no  barre  40 

To  make  against  your  Highnesse  Clayme  to  France, 
But  this  which  they  produce  from  Pbaramond, 
In  terram  Salicam  Mulieres  ne  succedaul, 
No  Woman  shall  succeed  in  Salike  Land : 
Which  Salike  Land,  the  French  unjustly  gloze1 
To  be  the  Real  me  of  France,  and  Pbaramond 
The  founder  of  this  Law,  and  Female  Barre. 
Yet  their  owne  Authors  faithfully  affirme,         1  explain 
That  the  Land  Salike  is  in  Germanie, 
Betweene  the  Flouds  of  Sala  and  ofElve:  50 

Where  Charles  the  Great  having  subdu'd  the  Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certaine  French: 
Who  holding  in  disdaine  the  German  Women, 
For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 
Establisht  then  this  Law;  to  wit,  No  Female 
Should  be  Inheritrix  in  Salike  Land : 
Which  Salike  (as  I  said)  'twixt  Elve  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germanie,  call'd  Meisen. 
Then  doth  it  well  appeare,  the  Salike  Law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  Realme  of  France:  60 

Nor  did  the  French  possesse  the  Salike  Land, 
Untill  foure  hundred  one  and  twentie  yeeres 
After  defunction  of  King  Pbaramond, 
Idly  suppos'd  the  founder  of  this  Law, 
Who  died  within  the  yeere  of  our  Redemption, 
Foure  hundred  twentie  six:  and  Cbarles  the  Great 

43.  succedaul:  succedant-2-4F. 
50,  57.  Elve:  Elbe-CAPELL. 
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Subdu'd  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  River  Sala,  in  the  yeere 

Eight  hundred  five.      Besides,  their  Writers  say, 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Cbilderike,  70 

Did  as  Heire  Generall,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  Daughter  to  King  Clothair, 

Make  Clayme  and  Title  to  the  Crowne  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also,  who  usurpt  the  Crowne 

Of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Loraine,  sole  Heire  male 

Of  the  true  Line  and  Stock  of  Charles  the  Great: 

To  find  his  Title  with  some  shewes  of  truth, 

Though  in  pure  truth  it  was  corrupt  and  naught, 

Convey' d  himselfe  as  th' Heire  to  th'Lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemai?te,  who  was  the  Sonne  80 

To  Lewes  the  Emperour,  and  Lewes  the  Sonne 

Of  Charles  the  Great:  also  King  Lewes  the  Tenth, 

Who  was  sole  Heire  to  the  Usurper  Capet , 

Could  not  keepe  quiet  in  his  conscience, 

Wearing  the  Crowne  of  France, 'till  satisfied, 

That  faire  Queene  Isabel,  his  Grandmother, 

Was  Lineall  of  the  Lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  Duke  of  Loraine: 

By  the  which  Marriage,  the  Lyne  of  Charles  the  Great 

Was  re-united  to  the  Crowne  of  France.  90 

So,  that  as  cleare  as  is  the  Summers  Sunne, 

King  Pepins  Title,  and  Hugh  Capets  Clayme, 

King  Lewes  his  satisfaction,  all  appeare 

To  hold  in  Right  and  Title  of  the  Female: 

So  doe  the  Kings  of  France  unto  this  day. 

Howbeit,  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  Law, 

To  barre  your  Highnesse  clayming  from  the  Female, 

And  rather  chuse  to  hide  them  in  a  Net, 

79.  th":  out-Qg. 
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Then  amply  to  imbarre1  their  crooked  Titles,    1  secure 
Usurpt  from  you  and  your  Progenitors.  100 

King.  May  I  with  right  and  conscience  make  this  claim? 
Bish.  Cz;//.  The  sin ne  upon  my  head, dread  Soveraigne: 
For  in  the  Booke  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, 
When  the  man  dyes,  let  the  Inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  Daughter.    Gracious  Lord, 
Stand  for  your  owne,  unwind  your  bloody  Flagge, 
Looke  back  into  your  mightie  Ancestors: 
Goe  my  dread  Lord,  to  your  great  Grandsires  Tombe, 
From  whom  you  clayme;  invoke  his  Warlike  Spirit, 
And  your  Great  Unckles,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  1  10 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  Tragedie, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  Power  of  France: 
Whiles  his  most  mightie  Father  on  a  Hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  Lyons  Whelpe 
Forrage  in  blood  of  French  Nobilitie. 
O  Noble  English,  that  could  entertaine2        2  encounter 
With  halfe  their  Forces,  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  halfe  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  worke,  and  cold  for  action. 

Bish.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead,  120 
And  with  your  puissant  Arme  renew  their  Feats; 
You  are  their  Heire,  you  sit  upon  their  Throne: 
The  Blood  and  Courage  that  renowned  them, 
Runs  in  your  Veines:  and  my  thrice-puissant  Liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-Morne  of  his  Youth, 
Ripe  for  Exploits  and  mightie  Enterprises. 

Exe.  Your  Brother  Kings  and  Monarchs  of  the  Earth 
Doe  all  expect,  that  you  should  rowse  your  selfe, 
As  did  the  former  Lyons  of  your  Blood. 

West.  They  know  your  Grace  hath  cause,  and  means, 
and  might;  |  130 

So  hath  your  Highnesse:  never  King  of  England 
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Had  Nobles  richer,  and  more  loyall  Subjects, 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodyes  here  in  England, 
And  lye  pavillion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Bish.  Can.  O  let  their  bodyes  follow  my  deare  Liege 
With  Bloods,  and  Sword  and  Fire,  to  win  your  Right: 
In  ayde  whereof,  we  of  the  Spiritualtie 
Will  rayse  your  Highnesse  such  a  mightie  Summe, 
As  never  did  the  Clergie  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  Ancestors.  140 

King.  We  must  not  onely  arme  t' invade  the  French, 
But  lay  downe  our  proportions,  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  roade  upon  us, 
With  all  advantages. 

Bisb.  Can.  They  of  those  Marches,  gracious  Soveraign, 
Shall  be  a  Wall  sufficient  to  defend  ^frontiers 

Our  in-land  from  the  pilfering  Borderers. 

King.  We  do  not  meane  the  coursing snatchers  onely, 
But  feare  the  maine  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us:  150 

For  you  shall  reade,  that  my  great  Grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot,  on  his  unfurnisht  Kingdome, 
Came  pouring  like  the  Tyde  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim  fulnesse  of  his  force, 
Galling  the  gleaned  Land  with  hot  Assayes, 
Girding  with  grievous  siege,  Castles  and  Townes: 
That  England  being  emptie  of  defence, 
Hath  shooke  and  trembled  at  th'ill  neighbourhood. 

B.  Can.  She  hath  bin  then  more  fear'd  2  then  harm' d, 
my  Liege:  j  2 frightened     160 

For  heare  her  but  exampl'd  by  her  selfe, 
When  all  her  Chevalrie  hath  been  in  France, 

136.   Bloods:  blood-3-4F. 
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And  shee  a  mourning  Widdow  of  her  Nobles, 

Shee  hath  her  selfe  not  onely  well  defended, 

But  taken  and  impounded  as  a  Stray, 

The  King  of  Scots:  whom  shee  did  send  to  France, 

To  fill  King  Edwards  fame  with  prisoner  Kings, 

And  make  their  Chronicle  as  rich  with  prayse, 

As  is  the  Owse  and  bottome  of  the  Sea 

With  sunken  Wrack,  and  sum-lesse  Treasuries.        170 

Bisb.Ely.    But  there's  a  saying  very  old  and  true, 
If  that  you  will  France  win,  then  with  Scotlandjirst  begia. 
For  once  the  Eagle  (England)  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  Nest,  the  Weazell  (Scot) 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  Princely  Egges, 
Playing  the  Mouse  in  absence  of  the  Cat, 
To  tame  and  havocke  more  then  she  can  eate. 

Exet.   It  followes  theu,  the  Cat  must  stay  at  home, 
Yet  that  is  but  a  crush' d  necessity, 
Since  we  have  lockes  to  safegard  necessaries,  180 

And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  theeves. 
While  that  the  Armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
Th' advised  head  defends  it  selfe  at  home: 
For  Government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keepe  in  one  consent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  Musicke. 

Cant.    Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 
Setting  endevour  in  continual  motion:  190 

To  which  is  fixed  as  an  ayme  or  butt, 

168.  their:  her-CAPEix.  169.   Owse:  ooze  (ouse)-CAPELL. 

170.  Wrack:  wreck-2THEOBALD. 

172.  begia:  begin— 2-4F.  2  rhymed  H.-Capell. 

177.  tame:  tear-2RowE.   (spoil-Qo.  ). 

178.  theu:  misprint  iF. 
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Obedience:  for  so  worke  the  Hony  Bees, 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  Nature  teach 

The  Act  of  Order  to  a  peopled  Kingdome. 

They  have  a  King,  and  Officers  of  sorts, 

Where  some  like  Magistrates  correct  at  home: 

Others,  like  Merchants  venter  Trade  abroad: 

Others,  like  Souldiers  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boote  upon  the  Summers  Velvet  buddes: 

Which  pillage,  they  with  merry  march  bring  home  200 

To  the  Tent-royal  of  their  Emperor: 

Who  busied  in  his  Majesties  surveyes 

The  singing  Masons  building  roofes  of  Gold, 

The  civil  Citizens  kneading  up  the  hony; 

The  poore  Mechanicke  Porters,  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burthens  at  his  narrow  gate: 

The  sad-ey'd  Justice  with  his  surly  humme, 

Delivering  ore  to  Executors1  pale  1  executioners 

The  lazie  yawning  Drone:   I  this  inferre, 

That  many  things  having  full  reference  210 

To  one  consent,  may  worke  contrariously, 

As  many  Arrowes  loosed  severall  wayes 

Come  to  one  marke:  as  many  wayes  meet  in  one  towne, 

As  many  fresh  streames  meet  in  one  salt  sea; 

As  many  Lynes  close  in  the  Dials  center: 

So  may  a  thousand  actions  once  a  foote, 

And  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 

Without  defeat.    Therefore  to  France,  my  Liege, 

Divide  your  happy  England  into  foure, 

Whereof,  take  you  one  quarter  into  France,  220 

And  you  withall  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 

If  we  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 

Cannot  defend  our  owne  doofes  from  the  dogge, 

197.  'venter:  venture-2~4F.  202.  Majesties:  majesty-Oo 

217.  And:  End-Oo. 
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Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  Nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardinesse  and  policie. 

King.  Call  in  the  Messengers  sent  from  the  Dolphin. 
Now  are  we  well  resolv'd,  and  by  Gods  helpe 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinewes  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  wee'l  bend  it  to  our  Awe, 
Or  breake  it  all  to  peeces.      Or  there  wee'l  sit,      230 
(Ruling  in  large  and  ample  Emperie,1  1  empire 

Ore  France,  and  all  her  (almost)  Kingly  Dukedomes) 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  Urne, 
Tomblesse,  with  no  remembrance  over  them: 
Either  our  History  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speake  freely  of  our  Acts,  or  else  our  grave 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tonguelesse  mouth, 
Not  worshipt  with  a  waxen  Epitaph. 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure     240 
Of  our  faire  Cosin  Dolphin:  for  we  heare, 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  King. 

Amb.    May't  please  your  Majestie  to  give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge: 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  shew  you  farre  off 
The  Dolphins  meauing,  and  our  Embassie. 

King.    We  are  no  Tyrant,  but  a  Christian  King, 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject 
As  is  our  wretches  fettred  in  our  prisons, 
Therefore  with  franke  and  with  uncurbed  plainnesse, 
Tell  us  the  Dolphins  minde.  251 

Amb.   Thus  than  in  few: 
Your  Highnesse  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claime  some  certaine  Dukedomes,  in  the  right 

226,  241.  Dolphin:  dauphin,  and  so  throughout-RowE. 
246.  meauing:  misprint  iF. 
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Of  your  great  Predecessor,  King  Edward  the  third. 
In  answer  of  which  claime,  the  Prince  our  Master 
Sayes,  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth, 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd:  There's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  Galliard  wonne: 
You  cannot  revel!  into  Dukedomes  there.  260 

He  therefore  sends  you  meeter  for  your  spirit 
This  Tun  of  Treasure;  and  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  you  let  the  dukedomes  that  you  claime 
Heare  no  more  of  you.    This  the  Dolphin  speakes. 
King.    What  Treasure  Uncle? 
Exe.    Tennis  balles,  my  Liege.  1  term  in  tennis 

Kin,    We  are  glad  the  Dolphin  is  so  pleasant  with  us, 
His  Present,  and  your  paines  we  thanke  you  for: 
When  we  have  matcht  our  Rackets  to  these  Balles, 
We  will  in  France  (by  Gods  grace)  play  a  set,     270 
Shall  strike  his  fathers  Crowne  into  the  hazard.1 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  Wrangler, 
That  all  the  Courts  of  France  will  be  disturb' d 
With  Chaces.1   And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o're  us  with  our  wilder  dayes, 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valew'd  this  poore  seate  of  England, 
And  therefore  living  hence,  did  give  our  selfe 
To  barbarous  license:    As  'tis  ever  common, 
That  men  are  merriest,  when  they  are  from  home.  280 
But  tell  the  Dolphin,  I  will  keepe  my  State, 
Be  like  a  King,  and  shew  my  sayle  of  Greatnesse, 
When  I  do  rowse  me  in  my  Throne  of  France. 
For  that  I  have  layd  by  my  Majestie, 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  dayes: 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glorie, 
That  I  will  dazle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea  strike  the  Dolphin  blinde  to  looke  on  us, 
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And  tell  the  pleasant  Prince,  this  Mocke  of  his 

Hath  turn'd  his  balles  to  Gun-stones,  and  his  soule  290 

Shall  stand  sore  charged,  for  the  wasteful!  vengeance 

That  shall  flye  with  them:  for  many  a  thousand  widows 

Shall  this  his  Mocke,  mocke  out  of  their  deer  husbands; 

Mocke  mothers  from  their  sonnes,  mock  Castles  downe: 

And  some  are  yet  ungotten  and  unborne, 

That  shal  have  cause  to  curse  the  DoIpbi?is  scorne. 

But  this  lyes  all  within  the  wil  of  God, 

To  whom  I  do  appeale,  and  in  whose  name 

Tel  you  the  Dolphin,  I  am  comming  on, 

To  venge1  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth  *  avenge   300 

My  rightfull  hand  in  a  wel-hallow'd  cause. 

So  get  you  hence  in  peace:  And  tell  the  Dolphin, 

His  Jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 

When  thousands  weepe  more  then  did  laugh  at  it. 

Convey  them  with  safe  conduct.    Fare  you  well. 

Exeunt  Ambassadors. 

Exe.   This  was  a  merry  Message. 

King.   We  hope  to  make  the  Sender  blush  at  it: 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  omit  no  happy  howre, 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  Expedition:         310 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  runne  before  our  businesse. 
Therefore  let  our  proportions  for  these  Warres 
Be  soone  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftnesse  adde 
More  Feathers  to  our  Wings:  for  God  before, 
Wee'le  chide  this  Dolphin  at  his  fathers  doore. 
Therefore  let  every  man  now  taske  his  thought, 
That  this  faire  Action  may  on  foot  be  brought.  Exeunt. 

293.  hnsbands:  misprint  iF. 
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[Act  II.      Prologue.] 

Flourish.      Enter  Chorus. 

Now  all  the  Youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 

And  silken  Dalliance  in  the  Wardrobe  Ives: 

Now  thrive  the  Armorers,  and  Honors  thought 

Reignes  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

They  sell  the  Pasture  now,  to  buy  the  Horse; 

Following  the  Mirror  of  all  Christian  Kings, 

With  winged  heeles,  as  English  Mercuries. 

For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  Ayre, 

And  hides  a  Sword,  from  Hilts  unto  the  Point,         10 

With  Crovvnes  Imperiall,  Crownes  and  Coronets, 

Promis'd  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 

The  French  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 

Of  this  most  dreadfull  preparation, 

Shake  in  their  feare,  and  with  pale  Pollicy 

Seeke  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 

O  England:  Modell  to  thy  inward  Greatnesse, 

Like  little  Body  with  a  mightie  Heart: 

What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kinde  and  naturall:  20 

But  see,  thy  fault  France  hath  in  thee  found  out, 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosomes,  which  he  filles 

With  treacherous  Crownes,  and  three  corrupted  men: 

One,  Richard  Earle  of  Cambridge,  and  the  second 

Henry  Lord  Scroope  of  Masham,  and  the  third 

Sir  Thomas  Grey  Knight  of  Northumberland, 

Have  for  the  Gilt  of  France  (O  guilt  indeed) 

Confirm 'd  Conspiracy  with  fearefull  France, 

And  by  their  hands,  this  grace  of  Kings  must  dye. 

If  Hell  and  Treason  hold  their  promises,  30 

Ere  he  take  ship  for  France;   and  in  Southampton. 
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Linger  your  patience  on,  and  wee'l  digest 

Th'abuse  of  distance;   force  a  play: 

The  summe  is  payde,  the  Traitors  are  agreed, 

The  King  is  set  from  London,  and  the  Scene 

Is  now  transported  (Gentles)  to  Southampton, 

There  is  the  Play-house  now,  there  must  you  sit, 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 

And  bring  you  backe:    Charming  the  narrow  seas 

To  give  you  gentle  Passe:   for  if  we  may,  40 

Wee'l  not  offend  one  stomacke  with  our  Play. 

But  till  the  King  come  forth,  and  not  till  then, 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  Scene.  Exit 

[Scene  i.      London.      A  street."^ 

Enter  Corporal!  Nymy  and  Lieutenant  Bardolfe. 

Bar.  Well  met  Corporall  Nym. 

Nym.    Good  morrow  Lieutenant  Bardolfe. 

Bar.    What,  are  Ancient  Pistol!  and.  you  friends  yet? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not:  I  say  little:  but  when 
time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles,  but  that  shall  be  as 
it  may.  I  dare  not  fight,  but  I  will  winke  and  holde  out 
mineyron:  it  is  a  simple  one,  but  what  though?  It  will 
toste  Cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold,  as  another  mans 
sword  will:   and  there's  an  end.  10 

Bar.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friendes, 
and  wee'l  bee  all  three  sworne brothers  to  France:  Let't 
be  so  good  Corporall  Nym. 

Nym.  Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's  the  cer- 
taine  of  it:  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  doe 
as  I  may:  That  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendevous  of  it. 

Bar.    It  is  certaine  Corporall,  that  he  is  marryed  to 

16.   rendevous:  rendezvous-4F. 
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Nell  Quickly,  and  certainly  she  did  you  wrong,  for  yon 
were  troth-plight  to  her.  1  9 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell,  Things  must  be  as  they  may:  men 
may  sleepe,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them 
at  that  time,  and  some  say,  knives  have  edges:  It  must 
be  as  it  may,  though  patience  be  a  tyred  name,  yet  shee 
will  plodde,  there  must  be  Conclusions,  well,  I  cannot 
tell. 

Enter  Pistoll,  &  Quickly. 

Bar.  Heere  comes  Ancient  Pistoll  and  his  wife:  good 
Corporall  be  patient  heere.  How  now  mine  Hoaste  Pi- 
stoli?  29 

Pist.  Base  Tyke,1  cal'st  thou  mee  Hoste,  now  by  this 
hand  I  sweare  I  scorne  the  terme:  nor  shall  my  Nel  keep 
Lodgers.  V//r 

Host.  No  by  my  troth,  not  long:  For  we  cannot  lodge 
and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteene  Gentlewomen  that  live 
honestly  by  the  pricke  of  their  Needles,  but  it  will  bee 
thought  we  keepe  a  Bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym  and 
Pistol  draw.]  O  welliday  |  Lady,  if  he  be  not  hewne 
now,  we  shall  see  wilful  adulte-  j  ry  and  murther  com- 
mitted.  I 

Bar.  Good  Lieutenant,  good  Corporal  offer  nothing 
heere.  Nym.    Pish.  40 

Pist.  Pish  for  thee,  Island  dogge:  thou  prickeard  cur 
of  Island. 

Host.  Good  Corporall  Nym  shew  thy  valor,  and  put 
up  your  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shogge  off?  I  would  have  you  solus. 

23.  name:  mare-£)Q.  37.  hewne:  drawn-THEOBALD. 

40.  new  1.  at  Nym-RowE. 

41,  42.  Island:  Iceland  (Ireland-Q.  )-Steevens. 
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Pist.  Solus,  egregious  dog?  O  Viper  vile;  The  solus 
in  thy  most  mervailous  face,  the  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and 
in  thy  throate,  and  in  thy  hatefull  Lungs,  yea  in  thy  Maw 
perdy;  and  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nastie  mouth.  I 
do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels,  for  I  can  take,  and  Pi- 
stols cocke  is  up,  and  flashing  fire  will  follow.  5  1 

Nym.  I  am  not  Barbaso?it  you  cannot  conjure  mee:  I 
have  an  humor  to  knocke  you  indifferently  well:  If  you 
grow  fowle  with  me  Pistol],  I  will  scoure  you  with  my 
Rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fayre  tearmes.  If  you  would  walke 
off,  I  would  pricke  your  guts  a  little  in  good  tearmes,  as 
I  may,  and  that's  the  humor  of  it. 

Pist.    O  Braggard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight, 
The  Grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  neere, 
Therefore  exhale.1  ldraw  sword     60 

Bar.  Heare  me,  heare  me  what  I  say :  Hee  that  strikes 
the  first  stroake,  He  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I  am  a  sol- 
dier. [Draws. ~\ 

Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might,  and  fury  shall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foote  to  me  give:   Thy  spirites 
are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throate  one  time  or  other  in  faire 
termes,  that  is  the  humor  of  it.  2  hospital 

Pis  toll.  Couple  a  gorge ,  that  is  the  word.  I  defie  theea- 
gaine.  O  hound  of  Creet,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get? 
No,  to  the  spittle2  goe,  and  from  the  Poudring  tub  of  in- 
famy, fetch  forth  the  Lazar  Kite  of  Cress  ids  kinde,  Doll 
Teare-sheete,  she  by  name, and  her  espouse.  I  have, and  I 

46-51.  8   11.  ending  vile,  face,  throat,  perdy,  mouth,   bowels, 
up,  follow-PoPE.  65.  new  1.  at  Thy-PoPE. 

69.  defie  thee:  thee  defy-£)Q. 

69-75.   10  11.  ending   gorge,    again,  get,  go,  infamy,  kind,  es- 
pouse, Quickly,  enough,  to-PoPE. 
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will  hold  the  Quondam  Quickely  for  the  onely  shee:  and 
Pauca,  there's  enough  to  go  to. 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  Hoast  Pis  to/I,  you  must  rome  to  my  May- 
ster,  and  your  Hostesse :  He  is  very  sicke,&  would  to  bed . 
Good  Bardolfe,  put  thy  face  betweene  his  sheets,  and  do 
the  Office  of  a  Warming-pan:  Faith,  he's  very  ill.    80 

Bard.    Away  you  Rogue. 

Host.  By  my  troth  he'l  yeeld  the  Crow  a  pudding  one 
of  these  dayes:  the  King  has  kild  his  heart.  Good  Hus- 
band come  home  presently.  Exit 

Bar.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends.  Wee  must 
to  France  together:  why  the  divel  should  we  keep  knives 
to  cut  one  anothers  throats? 

Pist.  Let  floods  ore-swell,  and  fiends  for  food  howle 
on. 

Nym.  You'l  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you 
at  Betting?  91 

Pist.    Base  is  the  Slave  that  payes. 

Nym.    That  now  I  wil  have:   that's  the  humor  of  it. 

Pist.  As  manhood  shal  compound:  push  home.  Draw 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  hee  that  makes  the  first  thrust, 
He  kill  him:   By  this  sword,  I  wil. 

Pi.  Sword  is  an  Oath,&  Oaths  must  have  their  course 

Bar.  Coporall  NymySc  thou  wilt  be  friends  be  frends, 
and  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with  me  to:  pre- 
thee  put  up.  100 


75.  enough  to  go  to:  enough.      Go  to-PopE. 

78.  your:  jtou-Hanmer.  98.  Coporall:  misprint  iF. 

98-9.    &  ..  a?id:  an  ..  an-PoPE.  99.  to:  too-2-4F. 

1 00- 1.  bracketed  l.-Qg. 
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[Nim.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings  I  wonne  of 
you  at  beating?a — ] 

Pist.  A  Noble1  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay,  and 
Liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee,  and  friendshippe 
shall  combyne,  and  brotherhood.  He  live  by  Nym  me,  & 
Nymme  shall  live  by  me,  is  not  this  just?  For  I  shal  Sut- 
ler be  unto  the  Campe,  and  profits  will  accrue.  Give  mee 
thy  hand.  l  gold  coin 

Nym.    I  shall  have  my  Noble? 

Pist.    In  cash,  most  justly  payd. 

Nym.    Well,  then  that  the  humor  ot't. 

E?iter  Hostesse.  1 1  o 

Host.  As  ever  you  come  of  women,  come  in  quickly 
to  sir  John:  A  poore  heart,  hee  is  so  shak'd  of  a  burning 
quotidian  Tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to  behold. 
Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  King  hath  ran  bad  humors  on  the  Knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right,  his  heart  is  fra- 
cted2  and  corroborate.  2  broke?i 

Nym.  The  King  is  a  good  King,  but  it  must  bee  as  it 
may:   he  passes  some  humors,  and  carreeres.  120 

Pist.  Let  us  condole  the  Knight,  for  (Lambekins)  we 
will  live. 

[Scene  ii.      Southampton.      A  council- chamber.-^ 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  £ff  Westmerland. 

Bed  Fore  God  his  Grace  is  bold  to  trust  these  traitors 
Exe.   They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

IOI-6.  6  five-accent  11.  and  I  1.  ending  hand-PoPE. 

^beating:  betting-MALONE. 

109.  that:  that's-2-4F.  ill.  come:  came-Qg.  2-4F. 

1 1 7-1 8.  2  11.  ending  right,  corroborate-CAPELL. 
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West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves, 
As  if  allegeance  in  their  bosomes  sate 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  King  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend, 
By  interception,  which  they  dreame  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  dull' d  and  cloy'd  with  gracious  favours; 
That  he  should  for  a  forraigne  purse,  so  sell  1  1 

His  Soveraignes  life  to  death  and  treachery. 

Sound  Trumpets. 

Enter  the  King,  Scroope,  Cambridge,  and  Gray  \_and 
Attendants^ . 

King.  Now  sits  the  winde  faire,  and  we  will  aboord. 
My  Lord  of  Cambridge,  and  my  kinde  Lord  of  Masham, 
And  you  my  gentle  Knight,  give  me  your  thoughts: 
Thinke  you  not  that  the  powres  we  beare  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France? 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  acte,  20 

For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them. 

Scro.    No  doubt  my  Liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best. 

King.  I  doubt  not  that,  since  we  are  well  perswaded 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
That  growes  not  in  a  faire  consent  with  ours: 
Nor  leave  not  one  behinde,  that  doth  not  wish 
Successe  and  Conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.    Never  was  Monarch  better  fear'd  and  lov'd, 
Then  is  your  Majesty;   there's  not  I  thinke  a  subject 
That  sits  in  heart-greefe  and  uneasinesse  30 

Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Kni.  \_Grey\  True:  those  that  were  your  Fathers  ene- 
mies, I 

32.  Kni.  out,  Grey  in-4F. 
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Have  steep' d  their  gauls  in  hony,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create1  of  duty,  and  of  zeale.  ^-formed 

King.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thankfulnes, 
And  shall  forget  the  office2  of  our  hand  2  use 

Sooner  then  quittance3  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthinesse.       3  requital 

Scro.   So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinewes  toyle, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  it  selfe  with  hope  40 

To  do  your  Grace  incessant  services. 

King.   We  Judge  no  lesse.      Unkle  of  Exeter, 
Inlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday, 
That  rayl'd  against  our  person:   We  consider 
It  was  excesse  of  Wine  that  set  him  on, 
And  on  his  more  advice,  We  pardon  him. 

Scro.  That's  mercy,  but  too  mueh  security: 
Let  him  be  punish' d  Soveraigne,  least  example 
Breed  (by  his  sufferance)  more  of  such  a  kind. 

Kiug.    O  let  us  yet  be  mercifull.  50 

Cam.    So  may  your  Highnesse,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Grey.   Sir,  you  shew  great  mercy  if  you  give  him  life, 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

King.   Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me, 
Are  heavy  Orisons  'gainst  this  poore  wretch: 
If  little  faults  proceeding  on  distemper, 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye 
When  capitall  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow' d,  and  digested, 
Appeare  before  us?  Wee'l  yet  inlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroope,and  Gray,'m  their  deere  care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person  61 

Wold  have  him  punish'  d.  And  now  to  our  French  causes, 
Who  are  the  late  Commissioners? 

Cam.   I  one  my  Lord, 

47.  mueh:  much-2-4F.  50.  Kiug:  misprint  iF. 

52.  Sir:  separate  1.— Dyce. 
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Your  Highnesse  bad  me  aske  for  it  to  day. 

Scro.    So  did  you  me  my  Liege. 

Gray.   And  I  my  Royall  Soveraigne. 
King. Then  RichardEarleofCambridge,there\syours: 
There  yours  Lord  Scroope  of  Masham,  and  Sir  Knight: 
Gray  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours:  70 

Reade  them,  and  know  I  know  your  worthinesse. 
My  Lord  of  Westmerland,  and  Unkle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboord  to  night.    Why  how  now  Gentlemen? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  loose 
So  much  complexion?      Looke  ye  how  they  change: 
Their  cheekes  are  paper.  Why,  what  reade  you  there, 
That  have  so  co warded  and  chac'd  your  blood 
Out  of  apparance. 

Cam.    I  do  confesse  my  fault, 
And  do  submit  me  to  your  Highnesse  mercy.  80 

Gray.   Scro.    To  which  we  all  appeale. 

King.    The  mercy  that  was  quicke  in  us  but  late, 
By  your  owne  counsaile  is  supprest  and  kill'd: 
You  must  not  dare  (for  shame)  to  talke  of  mercy, 
For  your  owne  reasons  turne  into  your  bosomes, 
As  dogs  upon  their  maisters,  worrying  you: 
See  you  my  Princes,  and  my  Noble  Peeres, 
These  English  monsters:   My  Lord  of  Cambridge  heere, 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 
To  furnish  with  all  appertinents  90 

Belonging  to  his  Honour;  and  this  man, 
Hath  for  a  few  light  Crownes,  lightly  conspir'd 
And  sworne  unto  the  practises  of  France 
To  kill  us  heere  in  Hampton.      To  the  which, 
This  Knight  no  lesse  for  bounty  bound  to  Us 
Then  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworne.      But  O, 

77.  have:  hath-Qg.4F. 

90.  furnish  with:  furnish  him  with-2-4F. 
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What  shall  I  say  to  thee  Lord  Scroopey  thou  cruell, 
Ingratefull,  savage,  and  inhumane  Creature? 
Thou  that  didst  beare  the  key  of  all  my  counsailes, 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottome  of  my  soule,  100 

That  (almost,/  might'st  have  coyn'd  me  into  Golde, 
Would'st  thou  have  practis'd  on  me,  for  thy  use? 
May  it  be  possible,  that  forraigne  hyer 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  sparke  of  evill 
That  might  annoy  my  finger?   'Tis  so  strange, 
That  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  grosse 
As  blacke  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarsely  see  it. 
Treason,  and  murther,  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoake  divels  sworne  to  eythers  purpose,      109 
Working  so  grossely1  in  an  naturall  cause,        l  palpably 
That  admiration  did  not  hoope2  at  them.  -  shout 

But  thou  (gainst  all  proportion)  didst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  waite  on  treason,  and  on  murther: 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 
Hath  got  the  voyce  in  hell  for  excellence: 
And  other  divels  that  suggest  by  treasons, 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation, 
With  patches,  colours,  and  with  formes  being  fetcht 
From  glist'ring  semblances  of  piety:  120 

But  he  that  temper' d  thee,  bad  thee  stand  up, 
Gave  thee  no  instance3  why  thou  shouldst  do  treason, 
Unlesse  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  Traitor.    3  cause 
If  that  same  Daemon  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus, 
Should  with  his  Lyon-gate  walke  the  whole  world, 
He  might  returne  to  vastie  Tartar4  backe,    4  Tartarus 
And  tell  the  Legions,  I  can  never  win 
A  soule  so  easie  as  that  Englishmans. 

no.  an:  a-2-4F.  1 1 7.  And:  A11-Hanmer. 

125.  Lyon-gate:  lion  gait-CAPELL. 
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Oh,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousie  infected 

The  sweetnesse  of  affiance?   Shew  men  dutifull,      130 

Why  so  didst  thou:  seeme  they  grave  and  learned? 

Why  so  didst  thou.      Come  they  of  Noble  Family? 

Why  so  didst  thou.    Seeme  they  religious? 

Why  so  didst  thou.      Or  are  they  spare  in  diet, 

Free  from  grosse  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger, 

Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 

Garnish' d  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement, 

Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  eare, 

And  but  in  purged  judgement  trusting  neither, 

Such  and  so  finely  boulted  didst  thou  seeme:  140 

And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kinde  of  blot, 

To  make  thee  full  fraught  man,  and  best  indued 

With  some  suspition,  I  will  weepe  for  thee. 

For  this  revolt  of  thine,  me  thinkes  is  like 

Another  fall  of  Man.      Their  faults  are  open, 

Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  Law, 

And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practises. 

Exe.  I  arrest  thee  of  High  Treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  Earle  of  Cambridge.  149 

I  arrest  thee  of  High  Treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Lord  Scroope  of  Marsham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  High  Treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  Knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scro.    Our  purposes,  God  justly  hath  discover' d, 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  then  my  death, 
Which  I  beseech  your  Highnesse  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.    For  me,  the  Gold  of  France  did  not  seduce, 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended:  160 

142.  make  thee:  mark  the-MALONE. 

150.   Thomas:  Henry-£)Q.  151.  Marsham:  Masham-RowE 
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But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention, 
Which  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoyce, 
Beseeching  God,  and  you,  to  pardon  mee. 

Gray.   Never  did  faithfull  subject  more  rejoyce 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  Treason, 
Then  I  do  at  this  houre  joy  ore  my  selfe, 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize; 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon  Soveraigne. 

King.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy:  Hear  your  sentence 
You  have  conspir'd  against  Our  Royall  person,       170 
joyn'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim' d,  and  from  his  Coffers, 
Receyv'd  the  Golden  Earnest  of  Our  death: 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  King  to  slaughter, 
His  Princes,  and  his  Peeres  to  servitude, 
His  Subjects  to  oppression,  and  contempt, 
And  his  whole  Kingdome  into  desolation: 
Touching  our  person,  seeke  we  no  revenge, 
But  we  our  Kingdomes  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruine  you  sought,  that  to  her  Lawes 
We  do  deliver  you.      Get  you  therefore  hence,       180 
(Poore  miserable  wretches)  to  your  death: 
The  taste  whereof,  God  of  his  mercy  give 
You  patience  to  indure,  and  true  Repentance 
Of  all  your  deare  offences.      Beare  them  hence.     Exit 
\_Ca?nbridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  guarded^. 
Now  Lords  for  France:  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  faire  and  luckie  Warre, 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  Treason,  lurking  in  our  way, 
To  hinder  our  beginnings.      We  doubt  not  now,    190 
But  every  Rubbe  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 

162.   Which  in:  Which  I  in-2-4F.  178.  must:  misprint  iF. 

179.  you  sought:  you  have  sought— Qq. 
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Then  forth,  deare  Countreymen:  Let  us  deliver 

Our  Puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 

Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 

Chearely  to  Sea,  the  signes  of  Warre  advance, 

No  King  of  England,  if  not  King  of  France.    Flourish. 

[Scene  iii.      Londo?i.      Before  a  tavern J\ 
Enter  Pistoll,  Nim,  Bardolph,  Boy,  and  Hostesse. 

Hostessed  Pry  thee  honey  sweet  Husband,  let  me  bring 
thee  to  Staines.  ^-grieve 

Pistoll.  No:  for  my  manly  heart  doth  erne.1  Bardolph, 
be  blythe:  Nim,  rowse  thy  vaunting  Veines:  Boy,  brissle 
thy  Courage  up:  for  Falstaffe  hee  is  de|d,  and  wee  must 
erne1  therefore.  (\ll$fu/-' 

Bard.  Would  I  were  with  him,  vvnerisbmere  hee  is, 
eyther  in  Heaven,  or  in^HeJ).    //       2  chrism- child     9 

Hostesse.  Nay  sure,  hee's  not  in  Helhhee'sin  Arthurs 

Bosonie-,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthurs  BosomS:  a  made  a 

finer  end,  and  went  away  and  it  had  beene  any  Christome2 

Child :  a  parted  ev'  n  just  betweene  Twelve  and  One,(ev'n 

.  Aj\at  the  turning  o'  th'  Tyde  i  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with 

the  Sheets , an d  play  with  Flower? t  an d  sH^£~uponJhisjin - 

gers_endj  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way :  for  his  Nose  was-- 

as  sharpe  as  a  Pen,  and  a  ^able^f greene  fields.  How  now 

.^^ISir  John  (quoth  IP)  wha^man?  be  a  good  cheare:  so  £ 

cryed  outJ(God,  God,  Godjjthree  or  foure  times:  now  I, 

-*tto  comfort  him,  bid  himg^should  not  thinke  of  God;  I 

4.  erne:  yearn~3-4F. 

4-7.  4  11.  ending  yearn,  veins,  dead,  therefore-PoPE. 

16.  end:  ends-£)Q. 

1  7.  a  Table  of  greene  fields:   a'  babbled  of  green    fields-THEO- 

BALD. 

18.  a  good:  o' good  (oF-Theobali))-Hanmer. 
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hop'd  there  was  no  neede  to  trouble  himselfe  with  any 
such  thoughts  yet:  sogbad  me  lay  more  Clothes  on  his  r^ 
feet:  I  put  my  hand  into  the  Bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they 
were  as  cold  as  any  stone:  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so 
up -peer  d,  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Nim.   They  say  he  cryed  out  of  Sack. 

Hostesse.   I,  that  a  did. 

Bard.    And  of  Women. 

Hostesse.    Nay,  that  a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes  that  a  did,  and  said  they  were  Devles  incar- 
nate. 3  1 

Woman.  A  could  never  abide  Carnation,  'twas  a  Co- 
lour he  never  lik'd. 

Boy.  A  said  once,  the  Devle  would  have  him  about 
Women. 

Hostesse.  A  did  in  some  sort  (indeed)  handle  Women: 
but  then  hee  was  rumatique,  and  talk'd  of  the  Whore  of 
Babylon. 

Boy.  Doe  you  not  remember  a  saw  a  Flea  sticke  upon 
Bardolphs  Nose,  and  a  said  it  was  a  blacke  Soule  burning 
in  Hell.  41 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuell  is  gone  that  maintain' d  that  fire: 
that's  all  the  Riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nim.  Shall  wee  shogg?  the  King  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Pist. Come,  let's  away.  My  Love,  give  me  thy  Lippes: 
Looke  to  my  Chattels,  and  my  Moveables:  Let  Sences 

22.  bad:  bade-JoHNSON. 

24-5.  knees )   and  so  up-peered,  and:   knees,   and  they  were   as 

cold  as  any  stone,  and  so  upward  and-Qo,. 

30.  Devles:  devils-2-4F. 

34.  Devle:  devil-CAPELL. 

41.  Hell:  hell-fire-Qg. 

46-54.  10  11.  ending  lips,   movables,  Pay,  none,  cakes,  duck, 

counsellor,  arms,  boys,  suck-CAPELL. 
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rule:  The  world  is,  Pitch  and  pay  :trust  none:  for  Oathes 
are  Strawes,  mens  Faiths  are  Wafer-Cakes,  and  hold-fast 
is  the  onely  Dogge:  My  Ducke,  therefore  Caveto  bee 
thy  Counsailor.  Goe,  cleare  thy  Chrystalls.  Yoke- 
fellowes  in  Armes,  let  us  to  France,  like  Horse- 
leeches my  Boyes,  to  sucke,  to  sucke,  the  very  blood  to 
sucke. 

Boy.   And  that's  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 

Pist.    Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.    Farwell  Hostesse.  [Kissing  her.~^ 

Nim.  I  cannot  kisse,  that  is  the  humor  of  it:  but 
adieu. 

Pist.  Let  Huswiferie  appeare:  keepe  close,  I  thee 
command.  61 

Hostesse.    Farwell:  adieu.  Exeunt 

[Scene  iv.      France.      The  King  s  palace.  ~\ 

Flourish. 

Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dolphin,  the  Dukes 
of  Berry  and  Britaine  [the  Constable,  and 

other s~\ . 

King.  Thus  comes  the  English  with  full  power  upon  us, 
And  more  then  carefully  it  us  concernes, 
To  answer  Royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Britaine, 
Of  Brabant  and  of  Orleance,  shall  make  forth, 
And  you  Prince  Dolphin,  with  all  swift  dispatch 
To  lyne  and  new  repayre  our  Townes  of  Warre      10 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  meanes  defendant: 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce, 

48.  ivor Id:  word- 1  -3 Q. 

3.   Berry  and  Britaine:  Berri-DycE.  Bretagne-HANMER. 

8.   Orleance:  Orleans-RowE. 
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As  Waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  Gulfe. 

It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident, 

As  feare  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 

Left  by  the  fatall  and  neglected  English, 

Upon  our  fields. 

Dolphin.  My  most  redoubted  Father, 
It  is  most  meet  we  arme  us  'gainst  the  Foe: 
For  Peace  it  selfe  should  not  so  dull  a  Kingdome,     20 
(Though  War  nor  no  knowne  Quarrel  were  in  question) 
But  that  Defences,  Musters,  Preparations, 
Should  be  maintain' d,  assembled,  and  collected, 
As  were  a  Warre  in  expectation. 
Therefore  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  goe  forth, 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France: 
And  let  us  doe  it  with  no  shew  of  feare, 
No,  with  no  more,  then  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitson  Morris-dance: 
For,  my  good  Liege,  shee  is  so  idly  King'd,  30 

Her  Scepter  so  phantastically  borne, 
By  a  vaine  giddie  shallow  humorous  Youth, 
That  feare  attends  her  not. 

Const.    O  peace,  Prince  Dolphin, 
You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  King: 
Question  your  Grace  the  late  Embassadors, 
With  what  great  State  he  heard  their  Embassie, 
How  well  supply' d  with  Noble  Councellors, 
How  modest  in  exception;  and  withall, 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution:  40 

And  you  shall  find,  his  Vanities  fore-spent, 
Were  but  the  out-side  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  Discretion  with  a  Coat  of  Folly; 
As  Gardeners  doe  with  Ordure  hide  those  Roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dolphin.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  Lord  High  Constable. 
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But  though  we  thinke  it  so,  it  is  no  matter: 

In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 

The  Enemie  more  mightie  then  he  seemes, 

So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd:  50 

Which  of  a  weake  and  niggardly  projection, 

Doth  like  a  Miser  spoyle  his  Coat,  with  scanting 

A  little  Cloth. 

King.    Thinke  we  King  Harry  strong: 
And  Princes,  looke  you  strongly  arme  to  meet  him. 
The  Kindred  of  him  hath  beene  flesh  t  upon  us: 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloodie  straine, 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  Pathes: 
Witnesse  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 
When  Cressy  Battell  fatally  was  strucke,  60 

And  all  our  Princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  Name,  Edward,  black  Prince  of  Wales: 
Whiles  that  his  Mountaine  Sire,  on  Mountaine  standing 
Up  in  the  Ayre,  crown' d  with  the  Golden  Sunne, 
Saw  his  Heroicall  Seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him 
Mangle  the  Worke  of  Nature,  and  deface 
The  Patternes,  that  by  God  and  by  French  Fathers 
Had  twentie  yeeres  been  made.      This  is  a  Stem 
Of  that  Victorious  Stock:  and  let  us  feare 
The  Native  mightinesse  and  fate  of  him.  70 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.    Embassadors  from  Harry  King  of  England, 
Doe  crave  admittance  to  your  Majestie. 

King.    Weele  give  them  present  audience. 
Goe,  and  bring  them. 
You  see  this  Chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 

Dolphin.  Turne  head , and  stop  pursuit  :for  coward  Dogs 

74-5.    I  l.-PoPE. 
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Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to  threaten 
Runs  farre  before  them.      Good  my  Soveraigne 
Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know  80 

Of  what  a  Monarchie  you  are  the  Head: 
Selfe-love,  my  Liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sinne, 
As  selfe-neglecting. 

Enter  Exeter. 

King.    From  our  Brother  of  England? 

Exe.    From  him,  and  thus  he  greets  your  Majestie: 
He  wills  you  in  the  Name  of  God  Almightie, 
That  you  devest  your  selfe,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  Glories,  that  by  gift  of  Heaven, 
By  Law  of  Nature,  and  of  Nations,  longs  90 

To  him  and  to  his  Heires,  namely,  the  Crowne, 
And  all  wide-stretched  Honors,  that  pertaine 
By  Custome,  and  the  Ordinance  of  Times, 
Unto  the  Crowne  of  France:  that  you  may  know 
'Tis  no  sinister,  nor  no  awk-ward  Clayme, 
Pickt  from  the  worme-holes  of  long-vanisht  dayes, 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  Oblivion  rakt, 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  Lyne, 
In  every  Branch  truly  demonstrative; 
Willing  you  over-looke  this  Pedigree:  1 00 

And  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  his  most  fam'd,  of  famous  Ancestors, 
Edward  the  third;  he  bids  you  then  resigne 
Your  Crowne  and  Kingdome,  indirectly  held 
From  him,  the  Native  and  true  Challenger. 

King.    Or  else  what  followes? 

Exe.    Bloody  constraint:  for  if  you  hide  the  Crowne 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 

85.  of:  out-I-2£).  90.  longs:  'long-PoPE, 
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Therefore  in  fierre  Tempest  is  he  comming, 

In  Thunder  and  in  Earth-quake,  like  a  Jove:  1 10 

That  if  requiring  faile,  he  will  compell. 

And  bids  you,  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Lord, 

Deliver  up  the  Crowne,  and  to  take  mercie 

On  the  poore  Soules,  for  whom  this  hungry  Warre 

Opens  his  vastie  Jawes:  and  on  your  head 

Turning  the  Widdowes  Teares,  the  Orphans  Cryes, 

The  dead-mens  Blood,  the  privy  Maidens  Groanes, 

For  Husbands,  Fathers,  and  betrothed  Lovers, 

That  shall  be  swallowed  in  this  Controversie. 

This  is  his  Clayme,  his  Threatning,  and  my  Message: 

Unlesse  the  Dolphin  be  in  presence  here;  121 

To  whom  expressely  I  bring  greeting  to. 

King.    For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  further: 
To  morrow  shall  you  beare  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  Brother  of  England. 

Dolph.    For  the  Dolphin, 
I  stand  here  for  him:  what  to  him  from  England? 

Exe.  Scorne  and  defiance,  sleight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  mis-become 
The  mightie  Sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at.  130 

Thus  sayes  my  King:  and  if  your  Fathers  Highnesse 
Doe  not,  in  graunt  of  all  demands  at  large, 
Sweeten  the  bitter  Mock  you  sent  his  Majestie; 
Hee'le  call  you  to  so  hot  an  Answer  of  it, 
That  Caves  and  Wombie  Vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  Trespas,  and  returne  your  Mock 
In  second  Accent  of  his  Ordinance. 

Dolph.   Say:  if  my  Father  render  faire  returne, 
It  is  against  my  will:  for  I  desire 

1 17.  pri-vy:  pining-Qg.  122.    to:  too-Qo.2-4F. 

125.  of:  out-i-2Q.  131.  and  if :  an  if-DycE. 

137.   Ordinance:  ordnance-MALONE. 
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Nothing  but  Oddes  with  England.  140 

To  that  end,  as  matching  to  his  Youth  and  Vanitie, 
I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris-Balls. 

Exe.    Hee'le  make  your  Paris  Lover  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  Mistresse  Court  of  mightie  Europe: 
And  be  assur'd,  you'le  find  a  difPrence, 
As  we  his  Subjects  have  in  wonder  found, 
Betweene  the  promise  of  his  greener  dayes, 
And  these  he  masters  now:  now  he  weighes  Time 
Even  to  the  utmost  Graine:  that  you  shall  reade 
In  your  owne  Losses,  if  he  stay  in  France.  150 

King.  To  morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind  at  full. 

Flourish. 

Exe.   Dispatch  us  with  all  speed,  least  that  our  King 
Come  here  himselfe  to  question  our  delay; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  Land  already. 

King.    You  shalbe  soone  dispatcht,  with  faire  con- 
ditions. I 

A  Night  is  but  small  breathe,  and  little  pawse, 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  Exeunt. 

Actus  Secundus. 
[Act  III.     Prologue.] 

Flourish.      Enter  Chorus. 

Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  Scene  flyes, 

In  motion  of  no  lesse  celeritie  then  that  of  Thought. 

Suppose,  that  you  have  seene 

The  well-appointed  King  at  Dover  Peer, 

140-1.  2  11.  ending  end,  vanity-RowE. 

143.  Lover:  Louvre  (Louver-4F. )— Pope. 

157.  breathe:  breath-4F.  I.  Actus  Secundus:  out-RowE. 

4-5.  2  11.  ending  celerity,  seen-RowE. 

6.  Dover:  Hampton-THEOBALD. 
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Embarke  his  Royaltie:  and  his  brave  Fleet, 

With  silken  Streamers,  the  young  Phebus  fayning; 

Play  with  your  Fancies:  and  in  them  behold, 

Upon  the  Hempen  Tackle,  Ship-boy es  climbing;      10 

Heare  the  shrill  Whistle,  which  doth  order  give 

To  sounds  confus'd:  behold  the  threaden  Sayles, 

Borne  with  th' invisible  and  creeping  Wind, 

Draw  the  huge  Bottomes  through  the  furrowed  Sea, 

Bresting  the  loftie  Surge.      O,  doe  but  thinke 

You  stand  upon  the  Rivage,1  and  behold        1  sea- shore 

A  Citie  on  th' inconstant  Billowes  dauncing: 

For  so  appeares  this  Fleet  Majesticall, 

Holding  due  course  to  Harflew.      Follow,  follow: 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage2  of  this  Navie,         20 

And  leave  your  England  as  dead  Mid-night,  still, 

Guarded  with  Grandsires,  Babyes,  and  old  Women, 

Eyther  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to  pyth  and  puissance: 

For  who  is  he,  whose  Chin  is  but  enricht       2 astern  of 

With  one  appearing  Hayre,  that  will  not  follow 

These  cull'd  and  choyse-drawne  Cavaliers  to  France? 

Worke,  worke  your  Thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  Siege: 

Behold  the  Ordenance  on  their  Carriages, 

With  fatall  mouthes  gaping  on  girded  Harflew. 

Suppose  th' Embassador  from  the  French  comes  back: 

Tells  Harry y  That  the  King  doth  offer  him  3  1 

Katherine  his  Daughter,  and  with  her  to  Dowrie, 

Some  petty  and  unprofitable  Dukedomes. 

The  offer  likes  not:  and  the  nimble  Gunner 

With  Lynstock  now  the  divellish  Cannon  touches, 

Alarum,  and  Chambers  goe  off. 
And  downe  goes  all  before  them.      Still  be  kind, 
And  eech  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.   Exit. 

8.  fayning:  fanning-RowE. 

19.  Harfleiu;  Harfleur,  and  so  throughout-RowE. 

28.  Ordenance:  ordnance~4F.  38.  eech:  eke-PoPE. 
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[Scene  i.      France.      Before  Harfeur.~] 

Enter  the  King,  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Gloucester. 
Alarum:  \_and  Soldiers  ivitF^  Scaling  Ladders  at  Harfiew. 

King.    Once  more  unto  the  Breach, 
Deare  friends,  once  more; 
Or  close  the  Wall  up  with  our  English  dead: 
In  Peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillnesse,  and  humilitie: 
But  when  the  blast  of  Warre  blowes  in  our  eares, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  theTyger: 
Stiffen  the  sinewes,  commune   up  the  blood,  10 

Disguise  faire  Nature  with  hard-favour' d  Rage: 
Then  lend  the  Eye  a  terrible  aspect: 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  Head, 
Like  the  Brasse  Cannon:  let  the  Brow  o'rewhelme  it, 
As  fearefully,  as  doth  a  galled  Rocke      1  project  beyond 
O're-hang  and  jutty1  his  confounded2  Base,       2  wasted 
Swill' d  with  the  wild  and  wastfull  Ocean. 
Now  set  the  Teeth,  and  stretch  the  Nosthrill  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  Breath,  and  bend  up  every  Spirit 
To  his  full  height.     On,  on,  you  Noblish  English,   20 
Whose  blood  is  fet3  from  Fathers  of  Warre-proofe: 
Fathers,  that  like  so  many  Alexanders,  3 fetched 

Have  in  these  parts  from  Morne  till  Even  fought, 
And  sheath' d  their  Swords,  for  lack  of  argument.4 
Dishonour  not  your  Mothers:  now  attest,  4  cause 

That  those  whom  you  call'd  Fathers,  did  beget  you. 
Be  Coppy  now  to  me  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  Warre.   And  you  good  Yeomen, 

3-4.  1  I.-Pope.  10.  commune:  summon-RowE. 

18.  Nosthrill:  nostril-RowE.  20.  Noblish:  noblest-2-4F. 

21.  fet:  fetcht-PopE.  27.  to  me:  to  men-4F. 
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Whose  Lyms  were  made  in  England;  shew  us  here 
The  mettell  of  your  Pasture:  let  us  sweare,  30 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding:  which  I  doubt  not: 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  meane  and  base, 
That  hath  not  Noble  luster  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  Grey-hounds  in  the  slips,1   1  leasb 
Straying  upon  the  Start.      The  Game's  afoot: 
Follow  your  Spirit;  and  upon  this  Charge, 
Cry,  God  for  Harry,  England,  and  S.  George. 
Alarum,  and  Chambers  goe  off. 

[Scene  ii.      The  same.~\ 
Enter  Nim,  Bardolph,  Pistoll,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on, on,  on,  to  the  breach,  to  the  breach. 

Nim.  '  Pray  thee  Corporall  stay,  the  Knocks  are  too 
hot:  and  for  mine  owne  part,  I  have  not  a  Case  of  Lives: 
the  humor  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plaine-Song2 
of  it.  2  simple  air 

Pist.  The  plaine-Song  is  most  just:  for  humors  doe  a- 
bound:  Knocks  goe  and  come:  Gods  Vassals  drop  and 
dye:  and  Sword  and  Shield,  in  bloody  Field,  doth  winne 
immortall  fame.  10 

Boy.  Would  I  were  in  an  Ale-house  in  London,  I 
would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  Pot  of  Ale,  and  safetie. 

Pist.  And  I:  If  wishes  would  prevayle  with  me,  my 
purpose  should  not  fayle  with  me;  but  thither  would  I 
high. 

Boy.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  as  Bird  doth  sing  on 
bough. 

29.  Lyms:  limbs-2-4F.  35.  Straying:  Straining-RowE. 

8-IO.  Knocks  ..fame:  4  11.  ending  die,  shield,  field, fame-CAPELL. 
13-17.  If.,  bough:  5  11.  ending  me,  me,  hie,  truly,  bough- 
Capell.  15.  high:  hie~4F. 
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Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Up  to  the  breach,  you  Dogges;  avaunt  you 
Cullions.  ^Driving  them  forward. ,]      20 

Pist.  Be  mercifull  great  Duke  to  men  of  Mould:1  a- 
bate  thy  Rage,  abate  thy  manly  Rage;  abate  thy  Rage, 
great  Duke.  Good  Bawcock2  bate  thy  Rage:  use  lenitie 
sweet  Chuck.     1  earth    2  fine  fellow    3  bullies     4  fools 

Nim.  These  be  good  humors:  your  Honor  wins  bad 
humors.  .  Exit. 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observ'd  these  three 
Swashers:3  I  am  Boy  to  them  all  three,  but  all  they  three, 
though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  Man  to  me; 
for  indeed  three  such  Antiques4  doe  not  amount  to  a  man : 
for  Bardolph,  hee  is  white-liver' d,  and  red-fac'd;  by  the 
meanes  whereof,  a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not:  for  Pis  toll, 
hee  hath  a  killing  Tongue,  and  a  quiet  Sword;  by  the 
meanes  whereof,  a  breakes  Words,  and  keepes  whole 
Weapons:  for  Nim,  hee  hath  heard,  that  men  of  few 
Words  are  the  best  men,  and  therefore  hee  scornes  to  say 
his  Prayers,  lest  a  should  be  thought  a  Coward:  but  his 
few  bad  Words  are  matcht  with  as  few  good  Deeds;  for 
a  never  broke  any  mans  Head  but  his  owne,  and  that  was 
against  a  Post,  when  he  was  drunke.  They  will  steale  any 
thing,  and  call  it  Purchase.  Bardolph  stole  a  Lute-case, 
bore  it  twelve  Leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three  halfepence. 
Nim  and  Bardolph  are  sworne  Brothers  in  filching:  and 
in  Callice  they  stole  a  fire-shovell.  I  knew  by  that  peece 
of  Service,  the  men  would  carry  Coales.  They  would 
have  me  as  familiar  with  mens  Pockets,  as  their  Gloves 
or  their  Hand-kerchers:  which  makes  much  against  my 
Manhood,  if  I  should  take  from  anothers  Pocket,  to  put 

30-  Antiques:  antics  (anticks)-THEOBALD. 
44.   Callice:  Calais-PoPE. 
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into  mine;  for  it  is  plaine  pocketting  up  of  Wrongs. 
I  must  leave  them,  and  seeke  some  better  Service:  their 
Villany  goes  against  my  weake  stomacke,  and  therefore 
I  must  cast  it  up.  Exit.  5  2 

Enter  Gozver. 

Gower.  Captaine  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently  to 
the  Mynes;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  would  speake  with 
you. 

Flu.  To  the  Mynes?  Tell  you  the  Duke,  it  is  not  so 
good  to  come  to  the  Mynes:  for  looke  you,  the  Mynes 
is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  Warre;  the  con- 
cavities of  it  is  not  sufficient:  for  looke  you,  th'athver- 
sarie,  you  may  discusseunto  the  Duke,  looke  you,  is  digt 
himselfe  foure  yard  under  the  Countermines:  by  Cheshu, 
I  thinke  a  will  plowe  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better  directi- 
ons. 

Gozver.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  the  Order 
of  the  Siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irish 
man,  a  very  valiant  Gentleman  y faith. 

Welch.   It  is  Captaine  Makmorrice,  is  it  not? 

Gower.    I  thinke  it  be.  69 

Welch.  By  Cheshu  he  is  an  Asse,  as  in  the  World,  I  will 
verifie  as  much  in  his  Beard:  he  ha's  no  more  directions 
in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  Warres,  looke  you,  of  the 
Roman  disciplines,  then  is  a  Puppy-dog. 

Enter  Makmorrice,  and  Captaine  Jamy. 

Gozver.  Here  a  comes,and  the  Scots  Captaine,  Captaine 
Jamy,  with  him. 

Welch.  Captaine  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  Gen- 
tleman,that  is  certain,  and  of  great  expedition  and  know- 
ledge in  th'aunchiant  Warres,  upon  my  particular  know- 
ledge of  his  directions:  by  Cheshu  he  will  maintaine  his 
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Argument  as  well  as  any  Militarie  man  in  the  World,  in 
the  disciplines  of  the  Pristine  Warres  of  the  Romans. 

Scot.   I  say  gudday,  Captaine  Flue  lien.  83 

Welch.  Godden  to  your  Worship,  good  Captaine 
James. 

Gower.  How  now  Captaine  Mackmorricey  have  you 
quit  the  Mynes?  have  the  Pioners  given  o'rer' 

Irish.  By  Chrish  Law  tish  ill  done:  the  Worke  ish 
give  over,  the  Trompet  sound  the  Retreat.  By  my  Hand 
I  sweare,  and  my  fathers  Soule,  the  Worke  ish  ill  done: 
it  ish  give  over:  I  would  have  bio  wed  up  the  Towne, 
so  Chrish  save  me  law,  in  an  houre.  O  tish  ill  done, tish  ill 
done:  by  my  Hand  tish  ill  done.  93 

Welch.  Captaine  Mackmorrice,  I  beseech  you  now, 
will  you  voutsafe  me,  looke  you,  a  few  disputations  with 
you,  as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disciplines  of 
the  Warre,  the  Roman  Warres,  in  the  way  of  Argument, 
looke  you,  and  friendly  communication:  partly  to  satisfie 
my  Opinion,  and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  looke  you,  of 
my  Mind:  as  touching  the  direction  of  the  Militarie  dis- 
cipline, that  is  the  Point.  101 

Scot.  It  sail  be  vary  gud,  gud  feith,  gud  Captens  bath, 
and  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may  pick  occasion: 
that  sail  I  mary. 

Irish.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me: 
the  day  is  hot,  and  the  Weather,  and  the  Warres,  and  the 
King,  and  the  Dukes:  it  is  no  time  to  discourse,  the  Town 
is  beseech' d:  and  the  Trumpet  call  us  to  the  breech,  and 
we  talke,and  be  Chrish  do  nothing,  tis  shame  for  us  all: 
so  Godsa'me  tis  shame  to  stand  still,  it  is  shame  by  my 
hand:  and  there  is  Throats  to  be  cut,  and  Workes  to  be 
done,  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Christ  sa'me  law. 

Scot.  By  the  Mes,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  take  them- 
selves to  slomber,  ayle  de  gud  service,  or  He  ligge  i'th' 
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grund  for  it;  ay,  or  goe  to  death:  and  He  pay't  as  valo- 
rously  as  I  may,  that  sal  I  suerly  do,  that  is  the  breff  and 
the  long:  mary,  I  wad  full  faine  heard  some  question 
tween  you  tway. 

Welch.  Captaine  Mackmorrice,  I  thinke,  looke  you, 
under  your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  Na- 
tion. 121 

Irish.  Of  my  Nation?  What  ish  my  Nation?  Ish  a 
Villaine,and  a  Basterd,  and  a  Knave,  and  a  Rascall.  What 
ish  my  Nation?  Who  talkes  of  my  Nation? 

Welch.  Looke  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise 
then  is  meant,  Captaine  Mackmorrice,  peradventure  I 
shall  thinke  you  doe  not  use  me  with  that  affabilitie,  as  in 
discretion  you  ought  to  use  me,  looke  you,  being  as  good 
a  man  as  your  selfe,  both  in  the  disciplines  of  Warre,  and 
in  the  derivation  of  my  Birth,  and  in  other  particula- 
rities. 1  3  1 

Irish.  I  doe  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  my  selfe: 
so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  Head. 

Gower.  Gentlemen  both, you  will  mistake  each  other. 

Scot.    A,  that's  a  foule  fault.  A  Parley. 

Gower.   The  Towne  sounds  a  Parley. 

Welch.  Captaine  Mackmorrice,  when  there  is  more 
better  opportunitie  to  be  required,  looke  you,  I  will  be 
so  bold  as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  disciplines  of  Warre: 
and  there  is  an  end.  Exit.    140 

[Scene  iii.      The  same.      Before  the  gates.~\ 

\_The  Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  the  walls; 
the  English  forces  below."] 

Enter  the  King  and  all  his  Traine  before  the  Gates. 

King.  How  yet  resolves  theGovernour  of  the  Towne? 
This  is  the  latest  Parle  we  will  admit: 
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Therefore  to  our  best  mercy  give  your  selves, 

Or  like  to  men  prowd  of  destruction, 

Deiie  us  to  our  worst:  for  as  I  am  a  Souldier, 

A  Name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best; 

If  I  begin  the  batt'rie  once  againe, 

I  will  not  leave  the  halfe-atchieved  Harflew, 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lye  buryed.  10 

The  Gates  of  Mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up, 

And  the  flesh' d  Souldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 

In  libertie  of  bloody  hand,  shall  raunge 

With  Conscience  wide  as  Hell,  mowing  like  Grasse 

Your  fresh  faire  Virgins,  and  your  flowring  Infants. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  Warre, 

Arrayed  in  flames  like  to  the  Prince  of  Fiends, 

Doe  with  his  smyrcht  complexion  all  fell  feats, 

Enlynckt  to  wast  and  desolation? 

What  is't  to  me,  when  you  your  selves  are  cause,     20 

If  your  pure  May  dens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  Violation? 

What  Reyne  can  hold  licentious  Wickednesse, 

When  downe  the  Hill  he  holds  his  fierce  Carriere? 

We  may  as  bootlesse  spend  our  vaine  Command 

Upon  th' enraged  Souldiers  in  their  spoyle, 

As  send  Precepts  to  the  Leviatha?i>  to  come  ashore. 

Therefore,  you  men  of  Harflew, 

Take  pitty  of  your  Towne  and  of  your  People, 

Whiles  yet  my  Souldiers  are  in  my  Command,         30 

Whiles  yet  the  coole  and  temperate  Wind  of  Grace 

O're-blowes  the  filthy  and  contagious  Clouds 

Of  headly  Murther,  Spoyle,  and  Villany. 

If  not:  why  in  a  moment  looke  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  Souldier,  with  foule  hand 

27-8.  2  11.  ending  leviathan,  Harfleur-RowE. 
33.  headly:  heady-3~4F. 
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Desire  the  Locks  of  your  shrill-shriking  Daughters: 
Your  Fathers  taken  by  the  silver  Beards, 
And  their  most  reverend  Heads  dasht  to  the  Walls: 
Your  naked  Infants  spitted  upon  Pykes,  39 

Whiles  the  mad  Mothers,  with  their  howles  confus'd, 
Doe  breake  the  Clouds;  as  did  the  Wives  of  Jewry, 
At  Herods  bloody-hunting  slaughter-men. 
What  say  you?   Will  you  yeeld,  and  this  avoyd? 
Or  guiltie  in  defence,  be  thus  destroy' d. 

Enter  Governour. 

Gover.    Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end: 
The  Dolphin,  whom  of  Succours  we  entreated, 
Returnes  us,  that  his  Powers  are  yet  not  ready, 
To  rayse  so  great  a  Siege:   Therefore  great  King, 
We  yeeld  our  Towne  and  Lives  to  thy  soft  Mercy: 
Enter  our  Gates,  dispose  of  us  and  ours,  51 

For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

King.   Open  your  Gates:   Come  Unckle  Exeter ', 
Goe  you  and  enter  Harflew;   there  remaine, 
And  fortifie  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French: 
Use  mercy  to  them  all  for  us,  deare  Unckle. 
The  Winter  comming  on,  and  Sicknesse  growing 
Upon  our  Souldiers,  we  will  retyre  to  Calis. 
To  night  in  Harflew  will  we  be  your  Guest, 
To  morrow  for  the  March  are  we  addrest.1   ^-prepared 
Flourish,  and  enter  the  Towne.      6 1 

[Scene  iv.      The  French  King's  pa/ace."] 
Enter  Katherine  and  an  old  Gentlewoman. 

Kathe.  Alice,  tu  as  este  en  Angleterrey  cif  tu  bien  par  las 
le  Language. 

36.  Desire:  Defile-iRowE.  58.   Calis:  Calais-RowE. 

2.  este:  ete   bien  parlas:  paries  bien 
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Alice.    En  peu  Madame. 

Kath.  Je  te  prie  my  ensigniez,  ilfaut  que  je  apprend 
a  par-  |  len:  Comie?it  appelle  vous  le  main  en  Anglois? 

Alice.    Le  main  il  &  appelle  de  Hand. 

Kath.   De  Hand. 

Alice.    E  le  doyts. 

\_Alice~\  Kat.  Le  doyts ,  ma  foy  Je  oublie,  e  doyt  mays, 
je  me  souemeray  I  le  doyts  je  pe?ise  quails  ont  appelle  de 
jingres,  ou  de  fingres.  |  1  1 

\_Katb.~j  Alice.  Le  main  de  Handje  doyts  le  Fingres,  je 
pense  que  je  I  suis  le  bon  escbolier. 

Katb.  J' ay  gaynie  diux  mots  d'  Anglois  vistement, 
coment  \  appelle  vous  le  ongles} 

Alice.  Le  ongles,  les  appellons  de  Nayles. 

Kath.  De  Nayles  escoute:  dites  moy,sije  park  bien:  de 
Hand,  de  Fingres,  e  de  Nayles. 

Alice.  C  est  bien  diet  Madame,  il  &  fort  bon  Anglois. 

Kath.  Dites  moy  /'  Anglois  pour  le  bras.  20 

Alice.    De  Arme,  Madame. 


4.  En:  Un  5-6.  ensigniez:  enseignez  apprend  a  par/en: 

apprenne  a  parler 

6.  Comient  appelle  vous  le:  Comment  appelez-vous  la 

7.  Le  ..  il  &  appelle:  La  ..  elle  est  appele'e 

9.  Alice:  out,  speech  continued  to  Katb.—  Theobald. 

9.  E  le  doyts:  Et  les  doigts 

10.  Kat.:  given  to  s4lice-TtiEOBALD. 

10-11.  Le  doyts   ..  Je   oublie,  e   doyt  mays  ..  souemeray  le  doyts  .. 

ont  appelle  ..  ou:  Les  doigts  ?  ..  j'oublie  les  doigts;  mais  ..  sou- 

viendrai.     Les  doigts?  ..  sont  appeles  ..  oui 

12.  Alice:  given  to  Katb. -Theobald. 

12-13.  Le  ..  le  doyts  ..  escbolier:  La  ..  les  doigts  ..  ecolier 

14.  Katb.:  out,  speech  continued  to  Kath. -Theobald. 

14-15.  gaynie  diux  ..  vistement  ..  appelle  vous  le:  gagne    deux  .. 

vitement  ..  appelez-vous  les 

16.  Le  angles,  les:  Les  ongles?   nous  les 

17.  escoute:  Ecoutez 

18.  e:  et  19.  diet  ..  &:  dit  ..  est 
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Kath.    E  de  coudee. 

Alice.    D' Elbow. 

Kath.  Dy  Elbow:  Je  men  fay  le  repiticio  de  touts  les  mots 
que  vous  maves,  apprins  des  a  prese?it. 

Alice.    II  &  trop  difficile  Madame ,  comme  Je  pense. 

Kath.  Excuse  moy  Alice  escoute,  d'  Hand,  de  Fiugre,  de 
Nay  les,  d' Arma,  de  Bilbow. 

Alice.  Dy  Elbow,  Madame.  29 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu,je  men  oublie  d'  Elbow,  content 
ap-  I  pelle  vous  le  col. 

Alice.    De  Nick,  Madame. 

Kath.    De  Nick,  e  le  menton. 

Alice.    De  Chin. 

Kath.    De  Sin:  le  col  de  Nick,  le  menton  de  Sin. 

Alice.  Ouy.  Saufvostre  honneur  en  verite  vous  pronoun- 
cies  les  mots  ausi  droict,  que  le  Natifs  d'  Angle  terre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d1 '  apprendre  par  de  grace  de 
Dieu,  I   &  en  peu  de  temps.  39 

Alice.  N' 'ave  vos  y  desia  oublie  ce  queje  vous  a  ensign ie. 

Kath.  Nome  je  reciter  a  a  vous  promptement,d'  Hand,de 
Fingre,  de  Maylees. 

Alice.    De  Nay  les,  Madame. 

Kath.    De  Nayles,  de  Arme,  de  Ilbow. 

22.  E  de  coudee:  Et  le  coude 

23-4.  D*  ..  men  fay  le  repiticio  ..  touts:  De  ..  m'en  fais  la  repe 

tition  ..  tous 

25.  ma-ves,  apprins  des  a  present:  m'avez  appris  des  a  present 

26.  &:  est 

27-8.  Excuse  ..  escoute,  </'  ..  d\'  Excusez  ..  ecoutez:  de  ..   de 

29.  D\-  De         30-1.  men  ..  d~"  ..  appelle:   m'en  ..  de  ..  appelez 

33.  e:  et 

36-7.  njerite  ..  pronouncies  ..  droict  ..  le:    ve*rite   ..    prononcez  .. 

droit  ..  les  38.  de  grace:  la  grace 

40.  JV' 'ave  vos  y  desia  oublie  ..  a  ensignie:  N'avez  vous  pas  deja 

oublie  ..  ai  enseigne 

41-2.  Nome  ..  recitera  a  ..  Maylees:  Non  ..  reciterai  a  ..  mails 
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Alice.    Sans  vostre  honeus  d*  Elbow. 

Kath.  Ainsi  de  je  d*  Elbow,  de  Nicky  &  de  Sin:  content 
ap-  I  pelle  vous  les  pied  &  de  roba. 

Alice.    Le  Foot  Madame,  £jf  le  Count.  48 

Kath.  Le  Foot,  &  le  Count:  O  SeignieurDieu,  ilsont  le 
mots  de  son  mauvais  corruptible  gross e  &  impudique,  &non 
pour  le  Dames  de  Honeur  d'  user:  Je  ne  voudray  pronouncer 
ce  I  mots  devant  le  Seigneurs  de  France,  pour  toute  le 
monde,  fo  le  |  Foot  &  le  Count,  neant  moys,  ye  reciter  a 
un  autrefoys  ma  lecon  |  ensembe,  d*  Hand,  de  Fingre,  de 
Nayles,  d'  Arme,  dJ  Elbow,  de  I  Nick,  de  Sin,  de  Foot, 
le  Count.  I 

Alice.    Excellent,  Madame. 

Kath.   C  est  asses  pour  une  foyes,  alons  nous  a  diner. 

Exit. 

[Scene  v.      The  same.'] 

Enter  the  King  of  France,  the  Dolphin  \_the  Duke  of 
Bourbon] ,  the  |   Constable  of  France,  and  others. 

King.    'Tis  certaine  he  hath  past  the  River  Some. 

Const.    And  if  he  be  not  fought  withall,  my  Lord, 
Let  us  not  live  in  France:  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  Vineyards  to  a  barbarous  People. 

Dolph.    O  Dieu  vivant:  Shall  a  few  Sprayes  of  us, 

45.  Sans  vostre  honeus:  Sauf  votre  honneur         46.  deje:  dis-je 

47.  les  ..  &  de:  le  ..  et  la  48,  49.  le:  de  49.  il:  ce 

51-2.  le  ..  de  Honeur  ..  ce  ..  le  Seigneurs  ..fo:  les  ..  d'honneur .. 

ces  ..  les  seigneurs  ..  Foh! 

53.  neant  moys  ..  reciter  a  un:  Neanmoins  ..  reciterai  une 

54-5.  ensembe,  d"  ..  d?  ..  d*  ..  le:  ensemble:  de  ..  de  ..  de  ..  de 

57.  asses  ..  foyes,  alons  nous  a  diner:  assez   ..   fois:    allons-nous 

a  diner 

Corrections  made  by  Rowe,  Pope,  Theobald,  Warburton,  Ca- 

pell,  Cambridge. 
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The  emptying  of  our  Fathers  Luxurie,1  1  lust 

Our  Syens,  put  in  wilde  and  savage  Stock, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  Clouds,  10 

And  over-looke  their  Grafters/* 

Brit.  Normans, but  bastard  Normans, Norman  bastards : 
Mort  du  ma  vie,  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withall,  but  I  will  sell  my  Dukedome, 
To  buy  a  slobbry  and  a  durtie  Farme 
In  that  nooke-shotten  He  of  Albion. 

Const.  Dieu  de  Battailes,where  have  they  thismettellr 
Is  not  their  Clymate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull? 
On  whom,  as  in  despight,  the  Sunne  lookes  pale,      19 
Killing  their  Fruit  with  frownes.    Can  sodden  Water, 
A  Drench  for  sur-reyn'd2  Jades,  their  Barly  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat? 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  Wine, 
Seeme  frostier   O,  for  honor  of  our  Land, 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  Isyckles  2  overridden 

Upon  our  Houses  Thatch,  whiles  a  more  frostie  People 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  Youth  in  our  rich  fields: 
Poore  we  call  them,  in  their  Native  Lords. 

Dolphin.    By  Faith  and  Honor, 
Our  Madames  mock  at  us,  and  plainely  say,  30 

Our  Mettell  is  bred  out,  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodyes  to  the  Lust  of  English  Youth, 
To  new-store  France  with  Bastard  Warriors. 

Brit.    They  bid  us  to  the  English  Dancing-Schooles, 
And  teach  Lav  0  It  a*  s  high,  and  swift  Car  r  ant  0* '  sy 
Saying,  our  Grace  is  onely  in  our  Heeles, 
And  that  we  are  most  loftie  Run-awayes. 

King.  Where  is  Montjoy  the  Herald?  speed  him  hence, 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharpe  defiance. 

9.  Syens:  scions-RowE.  13.  du:  de-Rows, 

28.  ive  call:  we  may  call-2-4F. 
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Up  Princes,  and  with  spirit  of  Honor  edged,  40 

More  sharper  then  your  Swords,  high  to  the  field: 
Charles  Delabreth,  High  Constable  of  France, 
You  Dukes  of  Orleance,  Burbon,  and  of  Berry , 
Alanson,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgonie, 
Jaques  Chattillion,  Rambures,  Vandemont, 
Beumont,  Gra?id  Free,  Roussi,  and  Faulconbridge, 
LoySy  Lestrale,  Bouciquall,  and  Charaloyes, 
High  Dukes,  great  Princes,  Barons,  Lords,  and  Kings; 
For  your  great  Seats,  now  quit  you  of  great  shames: 
Barre  Harry  Engjand,  that  sweepes  through  our  Land 
With  Penons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harflew:  51 

Rush  on  his  Hoast,  as  doth  the  melted  Snow 
Upon  the  Valleyes,  whose  low  Vassall  Seat, 
The  Alpes  doth  spit,  and  void  his  rhewme  upon. 
Goe  downe  upon  him,  you  have  Power  enough, 
And  in  a  Captive  Chariot,  into  Roan 
Bring  him  our  Prisoner. 

Const.  This  becomes  the  Great. 
Sorry  am  I  his  numbers  are  so  few, 
His  Souldiers  sick,  and  famisht  in  their  March:  60 

For  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  Army, 
Hee'le  drop  his  heart  into  the  sinck  of  feare, 
And  for  atchievement,  offer  us  his  Ransome. 

King.   Therefore  Lord  Constable,  hast  on  Montjoy, 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send, 
To  know  what  willing  Ransome  he  will  give. 
Prince  Dolphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Roan. 

41.  high:  hie~4F.  44.  Burgonie:  Burgundy-RowE. 

45.  Vandemont:  Vaudemont,  and  so  throughout-RowE. 

46.  Grand  Free:  Grandpre-STEEVENS.  Faulconbridge:  Faucon- 
berg-CAPELL. 

47.  Loys  ..  Cbaraloyes:  Foix  ..  Charolois-CAPELL.  Bouciquall: 
Bouciqualt-THEOBALD.  48.  Kings:  knights-2PoPE. 
56.  Roan:  Rouen-MALONE. 
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Dolph.    Not  so,  I  doe  beseech  your  Majestic 
King.    Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remaine  with  us. 
Now  forth  Lord  Constable,  and  Princes  all,  70 

And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  Englands  fall.     Exeunt. 

[Scene  vi.      The  English  camp  in  Picardy.~\ 

Enter  Captaines,  Ejiglish  and  Welch,  Gower 
and  Fluellen. 

Gower.  How  now  Captaine  Fluellen,  come  you  from 
the  Bridge? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  Services  com- 
mitted at  the  Bridge. 

Gower.   Is  the  Duke  of  Exeter  safe? 

Flu.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as  Aga- 
memnon,and.  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my  soule, 
and  my  heart,  and  my  dutie,  and  my  live,  and  my  living, 
and  my  uttermost  power.  He  is  not, God  be  praysed  and 
blessed,  any  hurt  in  the  World,  but  keepes  the  Bridge 
most  valiantly,  with  excellent  discipline.  There  is  an  aun- 
chient  Lieutenant  there  at  the  Pridge,  I  thinkein  my  very 
conscience  hee  is  as  valiant  a  man  as  Marke  Anthony,  and 
hee  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  World,  but  I  did  see 
him  doe  as  gallant  service. 

Gower.   What  doe  you  call  him? 

Flu.   Hee  is  call'd  aunchient  Pis  toll. 

Gower.    I  know  him  not.  20 

Enter  Pistoll. 

Flu.    Here  is  the  man. 

Pist.  Captaine,  I  thee  beseech  to  doe  me  favours:  the 
Duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

10.  live:  life-Qg.  23-4.  2  11.  ending  favours,  well-Qo,. 
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Flu.ly  I  prayse  God,  and  I  have  merited  some  love  at 
his  hands. 

Pist.  Bardolpb,  a  Souldier  firme  and  sound  of  heart, 
and  of  buxome  valour,  hath  by  cruell  Fate,  and  giddie 
Fortunes  furious  fickle  Wheele,  that  Goddesse  blind,  that 
stands  upon  the  rolling  restlesse  Stone.  30 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  aunchient  Pistoll:  Fortune  is 
painted  blinde,  with  a  Muffler  afore  his  eyes,  to  signifie 
to  you,  that  Fortune  is  blinde;  and  shee  is  painted  also 
with  a  Wheele, to  signifie  to  you,  which  is  the  Morall  of 
it,  that  shee  is  turning  and  inconstant,  and  mutabilitie, 
and  variation:  and  her  foot,  looke  you,  is  fixed  upon  a 
Sphericall  Stone,  which  rowles,  and  rowles,  and  rowles: 
in  good  truth,  the  Poet  makes  a  most  excellent  descripti- 
on of  it:  Fortune  is  an  excellent  Morall.  39 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardolpbs  foe,  and  frownes  on  him : 
for  he  hath  stolne  a  Pax,1  and  hanged  must  a  be:  a  damned 
death:  let  Gallowes  gape  for  Dogge,  let  Man  goe  free, 
and  let  not  Hempe  his  Wind-pipe  suffocate:  but  Exeter 
hath  given  the  doome  of  death,  for  Pax  of  little  price. 
Therefore  goe  speake,  the  Duke  will  heare  thy  voyce; 
and  let  not  Bardolpbs  vitall  thred  bee  cut  with  edge  of 
Penny-Cord,  and  vile  reproach.  Speake  Captaine  for 
his  Life,  and  I  will  thee  requite.  1  image  of  Cbrist 

Flu.  Aunchient  Pistoll,  I  doe  partly  understand  your 
meaning.  50 

Pist.    Why  then  rejoyce  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly  Aunchient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoyce 
at:  for  if, looke  you,  he  were  my  Brother,  I  would  desire 

27-9.  3  11.  ending  heart,  fate,  wheel-Qg.  new  1.  at  That,  end- 
ing blind-CAPELL. 
32.  afore  his:  afore  her-CAPELL. 

40-8.   11    11.   ending   him,   be,    death,    free,    suffocate,   death, 
price,  voice,  cut,  reproach,  requite-CAPELL. 
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the  Duke  to  use  his  good  pleasure,  and  put  him  to  execu- 
tion; for  discipline  ought  to  be  used. 

P/V/.Dye,  and  be  dam' d, and  Figo  for  thy  friendship. 

Flu.    It  is  well. 

Pist.  The  Figge  of  Spaine.  Exit. 

Flu.    Very  good. 

Gower.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  Rascall,  I 
remember  him  now:    a  Bawd,  a  Cut-purse.  61 

Flu.  He  assure  you,  a  utt'red  as  prave  words  at  the 
Pridge,asyou  shall  see  in  a  Summers  day:  but  it  is  very 
well:  what  heha's  spoke  to  me,thatis  well  I  warrant  you, 
when  time  is  serve. 

Gower.  Why  'tis  a  Gull,  aFoole,a  Rogue, that  now  and 
then  goes  to  the  Warres,  to  grace  himselfe  at  his  returne 
into  London,  under  the  forme  of  a  Souldier:  and  such 
fellowes  are  perfit  in  the  Great  Commanders  Names,  and 
they  will  learne  you  by  rote  where  Services  were  done; 
at  such  and  such  a  Sconce,at  such  a  Breach, at  such  a  Con- 
voy: who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  dis- 
grac'd,what  termes  the  Enemy  stood  on:  and  this  they 
conne  perfidy  in  the  phrase  of  Warre;  which  they  tricke 
up  with  new-tuned  Oathes:  and  what  a  Beard  of  the  Ge- 
neralls  Cut,  and  a  horride  Sute  of  the  Campe,  will  doe  a- 
mong  foming  Bottles,  and  Ale-washt  Wits,  is  wonder- 
full  to  be  thought  on:  but  you  must  learne  to  know  such 
slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you  may  be  marvellously  mi- 
stooke.  80 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,Captaine  Gower:  I  doe  perceive 
hee  is  not  the  man  that  hee  would  gladly  make  shew  to 
the  World  hee  is:  if  I  finde  a  hole  in  his  Coat,  I  will  tell 
him  my  minde:  hearke  you,  the  King  is  comming,  and  I 
must  speake  with  him  from  the  Pridge. 

69.  perfit:  perfect-Qg.  74.  perfidy:  perfectly-Qg. 
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Drum  and  Colours.      Enter  the  King  and  bis 
poore  Sou/diers. 
Flu.    God  plesse  your  Majestic  88 

King.  How  now  Flue lien ,cam' 'st  thou  from  the  Bridge? 
Flu.  I,  so  please  your  Majestie:  The  Duke  of  Exeter 
ha's  very  gallantly  maintain'd  the  Pridge;  the  French  is 
gone  off,  looke  you,  and  there  is  gallant  and  most  prave 
passages:  marry,  th'athversarie  was  have  possession  of 
the  Pridge,  but  he  is  enforced  to  retyre,  and  the  Duke  ot 
Exeter  is  Master  of  the  Pridge:  I  can  tell  your  Majestie, 
the  Duke  is  a  prave  man. 

King.    What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen?  97 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'athversarie  hath  beene  very 
great,  reasonnable  great:  marry  for  my  part,-I  thinke  the 
Duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is  like  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  robbing  a  Church,  one  Bardolpb,  if  your  Maje- 
stie know  the  man :  his  face  is  all  bubukles1  and  whelkes,2 
and  knobs,  and  flames  a  fire,  and  his  lippes  blowes  at  his 
nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coale  of  fire,  sometimes  plew,  and 
sometimes  red,  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's 
out.  1  carbuncles  2  pimples 

King.  Wee  would  have  all  such  offendors  so  cut  off: 
and  we  give  expresse  charge,  that  in  our  Marches  through 
the  Countrey,  there  be  nothing  compell'd  from  the  Vil- 
lages; nothing  taken,  but  pay'd  for:  none  of  the  French 
upbrayded  or  abused  in  disdainefull  Language;  for  when 
Levitie  and  Crueltie  play  for  a  Kingdome,  the  gentler 
Gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.  113 

Tucket.      Enter  Mountjoy. 

Mountjoy.   You  know  me  by  my  habit. 
King.   Well  then,  I  know  thee:  what  shall  I  know  of 
thee? 

103.  afire:  o'  fire-DYCE.  112.  Levitie:  lenity-QS- 
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Mountjoy.    My  Masters  mind. 

King.    Unfold  it.  119 

Mountjoy.  Thus  sayes  my  King:  Say  thou  to  Harry 
of  England,  Though  we  seem'd  dead,  we  did  but  sleepe: 
Advantage  is  a  better  Souldier  then  rashnesse.  Tell  him, 
wee  could  have  rebuk'd  him  at  Harflewe,  but  that  wee 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injurie,  till  it  were  full 
ripe.  Now  wee  speake  upon  our  Q.  and  our  voyce  is  im- 
periall:  England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weake- 
nesse,  and  admire  our  sufferance.  Bid  him  therefore  con- 
sider of  his  ransome,  which  must  proportion  the  losses  we 
have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have  lost,  the  disgrace  we 
have  digested;  which  in  weight  to  re-answer,  his  petti- 
nesse  would  bow  under.  For  our  losses,  his  Exchequer  is 
too  poore;  for  th'  effusion  of  our  bloud,  the  Muster  of  his 
Kingdome  too  faint  a  number;  and  for  our  disgrace,  his 
owne  person  kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a  weake  and  worth- 
lesse  satisfaction.  To  this  adde  defiance:  and  tell  him  for 
conclusion,  he  hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose  con- 
demnation is  pronounc't:  So  farre  my  King  and  Master; 
so  much  my  Office. 

King.    What  is  thy  name?   I  know  thy  qualitie. 
Mount.    Mountjoy.  1 40 

A7//g-.Thou  doo'st  thy  Office  fairely .  Turne  thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  King,  I  doe  not  seeke  him  now, 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Callice, 
Without  impeachment:1  for  to  say  the  sooth, 
Though  'tis  no  wisdome  to  confesse  so  much 
Unto  an  enemie  of  Craft  and  Vantage,  1  hindrance 

My  people  are  with  sicknesse  much  enfeebled, 
My  numbers  lessen' d:  and  those  few  I  have, 
Almost  no  better  then  so  many  French; 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee  Herald,  1  50 

125.  i5>:  cue-RowE. 
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I  thought,  upon  one  payre  of  English  Legges 

Did  march  three  Frenchmen.    Yet  forgive  me  God, 

That  I  doe  bragge  thus;   this  your  ayre  of  France 

Hath  blowne  that  vice  in  me.    I  must  repent: 

Goe  therefore  tell  thy  Master,  heere  I  am; 

My  Ransome,  is  this  frayle  and  worthlesse  Trunke; 

My  Army,  but  a  weake  and  sickly  Guard: 

Yet  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 

Though  France  himselfe,  and  such  another  Neighbor 

Stand  in  our  way.    There' s  for  thy  labour  Mountjoy.  160 

Goe  bid  thy  Master  well  advise  himselfe. 

If  we  may  passe,  we  will:   if  we  be  hindred, 

We  shall  your  tawnie  ground  with  your  red  blood 

Discolour:   and  so  Mountjoy,  fare  you  well. 

The  summe  of  all  our  Answer  is  but  this: 

We  would  not  seeke  a  Battaile  as  we  are, 

Nor  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  it: 

So  tell  your  Master. 

Mount.  I  shall  deliver  so:  Thankes  to  your  High- 
nesse.  1 70 

Glouc.   I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

King.  We  are  in  Gods  hand,  Brother,  not  in  theirs: 
March  to  the  Bridge,  it  now  drawes  toward  night, 
Beyond  the  River  wee'le  encampe  our  selves, 
And  on  to  morrow  bid  them  march  away.        Exeunt. 

[Scene  vii.      The  French  camp,  near  Agincourt.~\ 

Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord  Ramburs, 
Orleance,  Dolphin,  with  others. 

Const.  Tut,  I  have  the  best  Armour  of  the  World: 
would  it  were  day. 

Or/eance.  You  have  an  excellent  Armour:  but  let  my 
Horse  have  his  due. 

Const.    It  is  the  best  Horse  of  Europe. 
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Orleance.    Will  it  never  be  Morning/' 

Dolpb.  My  Lord  of  Orleance,  and  my  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, you  talke  of  Horse  and  Armour?  10 

Orleance.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any 
Prince  in  the  World. 

Dolph.  What  a  long  Night  is  this?  I  will  not  change 
my  Horse  with  any  that  treades  but  on  foure  postures: 
ch'ha:  he  bounds  from  the  Earth, as  if  his  entrayles  were 
hayres:  le  Cheval '  volante ',the  Pegasus,  ches  les  narines  de 
feu.  Whenlbestryde  him,  Isoare,I  am  a  Havvke:  he  trots 
theayre:  the  Earth  sings,  when  he  touches  it:  the  basest 
home  ofhishoofe,  is  more  Musicall  then  the  Pipe  of 
Hermes.  20 

Orleance.    Hee's  of  the  colour  of  the  Nutmeg. 

Dolph.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  Ginger.  It  is  a  Beast 
for  Perseus:  hee  is  pure  Ayre  and  Fire;  and  the  dull  Ele- 
ments of  Earth  and  Water  never  appeare  in  him, but  on- 
ly in  patient  stillnesse  while  his  Rider  mounts  him:  hee 
is  indeede  a  Horse,  and  all  other  Jades  you  may  call 
Beasts. 

Const.  Indeed  my  Lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and  ex- 
cellent Horse.  29 

Dolph.  It  is  the  Prince  of  Palfrayes,  his  Neigh  is  like 
the  bidding  of  a  Monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
Homage. 

Orleance.    No  more  Cousin. 

Dolph.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot  from 
the  rising  of  the  Larke  to  the  lodging  o{  the  Lambe, 
varie  deserved  prayse  on  rrjy  Palfray:  it  is  a  Theame  as 
fluent  as  the  Sea:  Turne  the  Sands  into  eloquent  tongues, 
and  my  Horse  is  argument  for  them  all:  'tis  a  subject 
for  a  Soveraigne  to  reason  on,  and  for  a  Soveraignes  So- 

14.  postures:  pasterns-2-4F.  15.  cfrba:  $a,  ha-THEOBALD. 

16.  'volante  ..  ches:  volant  ..  chez-THEOBALD. 
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veraigne  to  ride  on:  And  for  the  World,  familiar  to  us, 
and  unknowne,  to  lay  apart  their  particular  Functions, 
and  wonder  at  him,  I  once  writ  a  Sonnet  in  his  prayse, 
and  began  thus,  Wo?ider  of  Nature.  43 

Orleance.  I  have  heard  a  Sonnet  begin  so  to  ones  Mi-- 
stresse. 

Dolpb.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  compos'  d 
to  my  Courser,  for  my  Horse  is  my  Mistresse. 

Orleance.   Your  Mistresse  beares  well. 

Dolpb.  Me  well,  which  is  the  prescript  prayse  and  per- 
fection of  a  good  and  particular  Mistresse.  50 

Const.  Nay,  for  me  thought  yesterday  your  Mistresse 
shrewdly  shooke  your  back. 

Dolpb.   So  perhaps  did  yours. 

Const.   Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dolpb.  O  then  belike  she  was  old  and  gentle,  and  you 
rode  like  a  Kerne1  of  Ireland,  your  French  Hose  off,  and  in 
your  strait  Strossers.2  ^foot-soldier  2  tight  breeches 

Const.  You  have  good  judgement  in  Horseman- 
ship. 59 

Dolpb.  Be  warn'd  by  me  then:  they  that  ride  so,  and 
ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foule  Boggs:  I  had  rather  have 
my  Horse  to  my  Mistresse. 

Const.    I  had  as  live  have  my  Mistresse  a  Jade. 

Dolpb.  I  tell  thee  Constable,  my  Mistresse  weares  his 
owne  hayre. 

Const.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  had  a 
Sow  to  my  Mistresse. 

Dolpb.  Le  cbien  est  retourne  a  sonpropre  ve?nissement  est 
la  leuye  lavee  au  hour  bier:  thou  mak'st  use  of  any  thing. 

Const.  Yet  doe  I  not  use  my  Horse  for  my  Mistresse, 
or  any  such  Proverbe,  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose.     7  1 

63.  li-ve:  lief-CAPELL.  68-9.  est  la:  et  la-RowE. 

69.  leuye:  truie-RowE. 
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Ramb.  My  Lord  Constable,  the  Armour  that  I  saw  in 
your  Tent  to  night,  are  those  Starres  or  Sunnes  upon  \x? 

Const.   Starres  my  Lord. 

Dolpb.    Some  of  them  will  fall  to  morrow,  I  hope. 

Const.   And  yet  my  Sky  shall  not  want. 

Dolpb.  That  may  be,  for  you  beare  a  many  superflu- 
ously, and  'twere  more  honor  some  were  away. 

Const.  Ev'n  as  your  Horse  beares  your  prayses,  who 
would  trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  bragges  dismoun- 
ted. 8  i 

Dolpb.  Would  I  were  able  to  loade  him  with  his  de- 
sert. Will  it  never  be  day?  I  will  trot  to  morrow  a  mile, 
and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  English  Faces. 

Const.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  feare  I  should  be  fac't  out 
of  my  way:  but  I  would  it  were  morning,  for  I  would 
faine  be  about  the  eares  of  the  English. 

Ramb.  Who  will  goe  to  Hazard  with  me  for  twentie 
Prisoners? 

Const.  You  must  first  goe  your  selfe  to  hazard,  ere  you 
have  them.  91 

Dolpb.    'Tis  Mid-night,  He  goe  arme  my  selfe.  Exit. 

Orleance.   The  Dolphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ramb.    He  longs  to  eate  the  English. 

Const.   I  thinke  he  will  eate  all  he  kills. 

Orleance.  By  the  white  Hand  of  my  Lady,  hee's  a  gal- 
lant Prince. 

Const.  Sweare  by  her  Foot,  that  she  may  tread  out  the 
Oath.  99 

Orleance.  He  is  simply  the  most  active  Gentleman  of 
France. 

Const.   Doing  is  activitie,  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

Orleance.    He  never  did  harme,  that  I  heard  of. 

Const.  Nor  will  doe  none  to  morrow:  hee  will  keepe 
that  good  name  still. 
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Orleance.    I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Const.  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knowes  him  better 
then  you. 

Orleance.    What's  hee? 

Const.  Marry  hee  told  me  so  himselfe,and  hee  sayd  hee 
car'd  not  who  knew  it.  1  1  1 

Orleance.  Hee  needes  not,  it  is  no  hidden  vertue  in 
him. 

Const.  By  my  faith  Sir,  but  it  is:  never  any  body  saw 
it,  but  his  Lacquey:  'tis  a  hooded  valour,  and  when  it 
appeares,  it  will  bate. 

Orleance.    Ill  will  never  sayd  well. 

Const.  I  will  cap  that  Proverbe  with ,  There  is  flatterie 
in  friendship. 

Orleance.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with,  Give  the  Devill 
his  due.  1  2  1 

Const.  Well  plac't:  there  stands  your  friend  for  the 
Devill:  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  Proverbe  with,  A 
Pox  of  the  Devill. 

Orleance.  You  are  the  better  at  Proverbs,  by  how  much 
a  Fooles  Bolt  is  soone  shot. 

Const.    You  have  shot  over. 

Orleance.   'Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  over-shot. 

Enter  a  Messe?iger. 

Mess.  My  Lord  high  Constable,  the  English  lye  within 
rifteene  hundred  paces  of  your  Tents.  131 

Const.    Who  hath  measur'd  the  ground? 

Mess.    The  Lord  Grandpree. 

Const.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  Gentleman.  Would 
it  were  day?  Alas  poore  Harry  of  England:  hee  longs 
not  for  the  Dawning,  as  wee  doe. 

Orleance.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this 
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King  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brain' d  followers 
so  farre  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Const.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they 
would  runne  away.  141 

Orleance.  That  they  lack:  for  if  their  heads  had  any  in- 
tellectual! Armour,  they  could  never  weare  such  heavic 
Head-pieces. 

Ramb.  That  Hand  of  England  breedes  very  valiant 
Creatures;  their  Mastiffes  are  of  unmatchable  cou- 
rage. 

Orleance.  Foolish  Curres,  that  runne  winking  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Russian  Beare,  and  have  their  heads  crush  t 
like  rotten  Apples:  you  may  as  well  say,  that's  a  valiant 
Flea,  that  dare  eate  his  breakefast  on  the  Lippe  of  a 
Lyon.  152 

Const.  Just,  just:  and  the  men  doe  sympathize  with 
the  Mastiffes,  in  robustious  and  rough  comming  on, 
leaving  their  Wits  with  their  Wives:  and  then  give 
them  great  Meales  of  Beefe,  and  Iron  and  Steele;  they 
will  eate  like  Wolves,  and  fight  like  Devils. 

Orleance .  I,  but  these  English  are  shrovvdly  out  of 
Beefe.  159 

Const.  Then  shall  we  finde  to  morrow,  they  have  only 
stomackes  to  eate,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it  time  to 
arme:  come,  shall  we  about  it? 

Orleance.  It  is  now  two  a  Clock :  but  let  me  see,  by  ten 
Wee  shall  have  each  a  hundred  English  men.  Exeunt. 

Actus  Tertins. 
[Act  IV.      Prologue.] 

Chorus. 

Now  entertaine  conjecture  of  a  time, 

When  creeping  Murmure  and  the  poring  Darke 

163.  a:  o'-Theobald.  I.  Actus  Tertius:  out-RowK. 
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Fills  the  wide  Vessell  of  the  Universe. 

From  Camp  to  Camp,  through  the  foule  Womb  of  Night 

The  Humme  of  eyther  Army  stilly  sounds; 

That  the  fixt  Centinels  almost  receive 

The  secret  Whispers  of  each  others  Watch. 

Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames  10 

Each  Battaile  sees  the  others  umber' d1  face. 

Steed  threatens  Steed,  in  high  and  boastfull  Neighs 

Piercing  the  Nights  dull  Eare:  and  from  the  Tents, 

The  Armourers  accomplishing  the  Knights, 

With  busie  Hammers  closing  Rivets  up,        1  darke?ied 

Give  dreadfull  note  of  preparation. 

The  Countrey  Cocks  doe  crow,  the  Clocks  doetowle: 

And  the  third  howre  of  drowsie  Morning  nam'd, 

Prowd  of  their  Numbers,  and  secure  in  Soule, 

The  confident  and  over-lustie  French,  20 

Doe  the  low-rated  English  play  at  Dice; 

And  chide  the  creeple-tardy-gated  Night, 

Who  like  a  foule  and  ougly  Witch  doth  limpe 

So  tediously  away.      The  poore  condemned  English, 

Like  Sacrifices,  by  their  watchfull  Fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  Mornings  danger:  and  their  gesture  sad, 

Investing  lanke-leane  Cheekes,  and  Warre-worne  Coats, 

Presented  them  unto  the  gazing  Moone 

So  many  horride  Ghosts.    O  now,  who  will  behold  30 

The  Royall  Captaine  of  this  ruin'd  Band 

Walking  from  Watch  to  Watch,  from  Tent  to  Tent; 

Let  him  cry,  Prayse  and  Glory  on  his  head: 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  Hoast, 

Bids  them  good  morrow  with  a  modest  Smyle, 

And  calls  them  Brothers,  Friends,  and  Countreymen. 

18.  nam'' d:  name-STEEVENS. 

22.  creeple-tardy-gated:  cripple  tardy-gaited  -Capell. 

29.  Presented:  Presenteth-HANMER. 
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Upon  his  Royall  Face  there  is  no  note, 
How  dread  an  Army  hath  enrounded  him; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  Colour 
Unto  the  vvearie  and  all-watched  Night:  40 

But  freshly  lookes,  and  over-beares  Attaint, 
With  chearefull  semblance,  and  sweet  Majestie: 
That  every  Wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  Lookes. 
A  Largesse  universall,  like  the  Sunne, 
His  liberall  Eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawing  cold  feare,  that  meane  and  gentle  all 
Behold,  as  may  unworthinesse  define. 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  Night, 
And  so  our  Scene  must  to  the  Battaile  flye:  50 

Where,  O  for  pitty,  we  shall  much  disgrace, 
With  foure  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foyles, 
(Right  ill  dispos'd,  in  bravvle  ridiculous) 
The  Name  of  Agincourt:  Yet  sit  and  see, 
Minding  true  things,  by  what  their  Mock'ries  bee. 

Exit. 


[Scene  i.      The  E?iglisb  camp  at  AgincourtJ\ 

Enter  the  King,  Bedford,  and  Gloucester. 

King.    G/oster,  '  tis  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger, 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  Courage  be. 
God  morrow  Brother  Bedford:  God  Almightie, 
There  is  some  soule  of  goodnesse  in  things  evil], 
Would  men  observingly  distill  it  out. 
For  our  bad  Neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthfull,  and  good  husbandry. 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  Consciences, 

4.   God  morroiv:  Good  rnorrow-RowE, 
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And  Preachers  to  us  all;  admonishing,  10 

That  we  should  dresse  us  fairely  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  Honey  from  the  Weed, 
And  make  a  Morall  of  the  Divell  himselfe. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Good  morrow  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham: 
A  good  soft  Pillow  for  that  good  white  Head, 
Were  better  then  a  churlish  turfe  of  France. 

Erping.  Not  so  my  Liege,  this  Lodging  likes  me  better, 
Since  I  may  say,  now  lye  I  like  a  King. 

King.  '  Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  paines, 
Upon  example,  so  the  Spirit  is  eased:  21 

And  when  the  Mind  is  quickned,  out  of  doubt 
The  Organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Breake  up  their  drowsie  Grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough,  and  fresh  legeritie.1  1  lightness 

Lend  me  thy  Cloake  Sir  Thomas:  Brothers  both, 
Commend  me  to  the  Princes  in  our  Campe; 
Doe  my  good  morrow  to  them,  and  anon 
Desire  them  all  to  my  Pavillion. 

G foster.    We  shall,  my  Liege.  30 

Erping.   Shall  I  attend  your  Grace? 

King.    No,  my  good  Knight: 
Goe  with  my  Brothers  to  my  Lords  of  England: 
I  and  my  Bosome  must  debate  a  while, 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erping.   The  Lord  in   Heaven  blesse  thee,  Noble 
Harry.  Exeunt  [all  but  King~\  . 

King.    God  a  mercy  old  Heart,  thou  speak' st  cheare- 
fully.  Enter  Pis  toll. 

Pist.    Che  vous  la?  40 

40.  Che  -vous  la:  Qui  va  la-RovvE. 
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King.    A  friend. 

Pist.    Discusse  unto  me,  art  thou  Officer,  or  art  thou 
base,  common,  and  popular? 

Ki?ig.    I  am  a  Gentleman  of  a  Company. 
Pist.    Trayl'st  thou  the  puissant  Pyke? 
King.    Even  so:  what  are  you? 
Pist.    As  good  a  Gentleman  as  the  Emperor. 
King.    Then  you  are  a  better  then  the  King.        48 
Pist.  The  King's  a  Bawcock,  and  a  Heart  of  Gold,  a 
Lad  of  Life,  an  Impe  of  Fame,  of  Parents  good,  of  Fist 
most  valiant:    I  kisse  his  durtie  shooe,  and  from  heart- 
string  I  love  the  lovely  Bully.      What  is  thy  Name/3 
King.    Harry  le  Roy. 

Pist.    Le  Roy}  a  Cornish  Name:  art  thou  of  Cornish 
Crew?  I 

King.    No,  I  am  a  Welch  man. 
Pist.    Know' st  thou  Fluellen} 
King.   Yes. 

Pist.  Tell  him  He  knock  his  Leeke  about  his  Pate  upon 
S.  Da  vies  day. 

King.  Doe  not  you  weare  your  Dagger  in  your  Cappe 
that  day,  least  he  knock  that  about  yours.  61 

Pist.    Art  thou  his  friend? 
King.    And  his  Kinsman  too. 
Pist.    The  Figo  for  thee  then. 
King.    I  thanke  you:  God  be  with  you. 
Pist.    My  name  is  Pistol  call'd.  Exit. 

King.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fiercenesse. 

Manet  King. 

42-3.  2  11.  ending  officer,  popular-PoPE. 

49-52.   5  11.  ending  gold,  fame,  valiant,  string,  name-PoPE. 

58-9.  2  11.  ending  Pate,  day-PoPE. 
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Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Gozver.    Captaine  Fluellen.  70 

Flu.  'So,  in  the  Name  of  Jesu  Christ, speake  fewer:  it 
is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universall  World,  when 
the  true  and  aunchient  Prerogatifes  and  Lawes  of  the 
Warres  is  not  kept:  if  you  would  take  the  paines  but  to 
examine  the  Warres  of  Pompey  the  Great,  you  shall  finde, 
I  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  tadle  nor  pibble  ba- 
ble  in  Pompey es  Campe:  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  finde 
the  Ceremonies  of  the  Warres,  and  the  Cares  of  it,  and 
the  Formes  of  it,  and  the  Sobrietieof  it,  and  the  Modestie 
of  it,  to  be  otherwise.  80 

Gower.  Why  the  Enemie  is  lowd,  you  heare  him  all 
Night. 

Flu.  If  the  Enemie  is  an  Asse  and  a  Foole,  and  a  pra- 
ting Coxcombe;  is  it  meet,  thinke  you,  that  wee  should 
also,  looke  you, be  an  Asse  and  a  Foole,  and  a  prating  Cox- 
combe, in  your  owne  conscience  now? 

Gozu.   I  will  speake  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you  will.  Exit. 

King.    Though  it  appeare  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welchman.    90 

Enter  three  Souldiers,  John  Bates,  Alexander  Court , 
and  Michael  Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  Morning 
which  breakes  yonder? 

Bates.  I  thinke  it  be:  but  wee  have  no  great  cause  to 
desire  the  approach  of  day. 

Williams.  Wee  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
but  I  thinke  wee  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it.  Who  goes 
there? 

71.  fewer:  lower~3Q.  76-7.  bable:  pabble-THEOBALD. 
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they  purpose  their  services.  Besides,  there  is  no  King,  be 
his  Cause  never  so  spotlesse,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitre- 
ment  of  Swords,  can  trye  it  out  with  all  unspotted  Soul- 
diers:  some  (peradventure)  have  on  them  the  guilt  cf 
premeditated  and  contrived  Murther;  some,  of  begui- 
ling Virgins  with  the  broken  Seales  of  Perjurie;  some, 
making  the  Warres  their  Bulwarke,  that  have  before  go- 
red the  gentle  Bosome  of  Peace  with  Pillage  and  Robbe- 
rie.  Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the  Law,  and  out- 
runne  Native  punishment;  though  they  can  out-strip 
men,  they  have  no  wings  to  flye  from  God.  Warre  is 
his  Beadle,  Warre  is  his  Vengeance:  so  that  here  men 
are  punisht,  for  before  breach  of  the  Kings  Lawes,  in 
now  the  Kings  Quarrell:  where  they  feared  the  death, 
they  have  borne  life  away;  and  where  they  would  bee 
safe,  they  perish.  Then  if  they  dye  unprovided,  no  more 
is  the  King  guiltie  of  their  damnation,  then  hee  was  be- 
fore guiltie  of  those  Impieties,  for  the  which  they  are 
now  visited.  Every  Subjects  Dutie  is  the  Kings,  but 
every  Subjects  Soule  is  his  owne.  Therefore  should 
every  Souldier  in  the  Warres  doe  as  every  sicke  man  in 
his  Bed,  wash  every  Moth  out  of  his  Conscience:  and 
dying  so,  Death  is  to  him  advantage;  or  not  dying, 
the  time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was 
gayned:  and  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sinne  to 
thinke,  that  making  God  so  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  out- 
live that  day,  to  see  his  Greatnesse,  and  to  teach  others 
how  they  should  prepare.  1 90 

Will. '  Tis  certaine, every  man  that  dyes  ill,  the  ill  upon 
his  owne  head,  the  King  is  not  to  answer  it. 

Bates.  I  doe  not  desire  hee  should  answer  for  me,  and 
yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

184.  Moth:  mote-MALONE. 
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King.  I  my  selfe  heard  the  King  say  he  would  not  be 
ransom' d. 

Will.  I,  hee  said  so,  to  make  us  fight  chearefully :  but 
when  our  throats  are  cut,  hee  may  be  ransom' d,  and  wee 
ne're  the  wiser. 

King.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his  word  af- 
ter. 201 

Will.  You  pay  him  then:  that's  a  perillous  shot  out 
of  an  Elder  Gunne,  that  a  poore  and  a  private  displeasure 
can  doe  against  a  Monarch:  you  may  as  well  goe  about 
to  turne  the  Sunne  to  ice,  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 
Peacocks  feather:  You'le  never  trust  his  word  after; 
come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

King.  Your  reproofe  is  something  too  round,1!  should 
be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  bee  a  Quarrell  betweene  us,  if  you 
live.  1  unceremonious      2 1 1 

King.    I  embrace  it. 

Will.    How  shall  I  know  thee  againe? 

King.  Give  me  any  Gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  weare  it 
in  my  Bonnet:  Then  if  ever  thou  dar'st  acknowledge  it, 
I  will  make  it  my  Quarrell. 

Will.  Heere's  my  Glove:  Give  mee  another  of 
thine. 

King.   There.  2 1 9 

Will.  This  will  I  also  weare  in  my  Cap:  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me,  and  say,  after  to  morrow,  This  is  my  Glove, 
by  this  Hand  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  eare. 

King.    If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.   Thou  dar'st  as  well  be  hang'd. 

King.  Well,  I  will  doe  it,  though  I  take  thee  in  the 
Kings  companie. 

Will.    Keepe  thy  word:  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.   Be  friends  you  English  fooles,  be  friends,  wee 
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have  French  Quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to  rec- 
kon. Exit  Souldiers.  230 
King.  Indeede  the  French  may  lay  twentie  French 
Crownes  to  one,  they  will  beat  us,  for  they  beare  them 
on  their  shoulders:  but  it  is  no  English  Treason  to  cut 
French  Crownes,  and  to  morrow  the  King  himselfe  will 
be  a  Clipper. 

Upon  the  King,  let  us  our  Lives,  our  Soules, 
Our  Debts,  our  carefull  Wives, 
Our  Children,  and  our  Sinnes,  lay  on  the  King: 
We  must  beare  all. 

O  hard  Condition,  Twin-borne  with  Greatnesse,  240 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  foole,  whose  sence 
No  more  can  feele,  but  his  owne  wringing. 
What  infinite  hearts-ease  must  Kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy/' 

And  what  have  Kings,  that  Privates  have  not  too, 
Save  Ceremonie,  save  generall  Ceremonie? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  Idoll  Ceremonie? 
What  kind  of  God  art  thou?  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mortall  griefes,  then  doe  thy  worshippers. 
What  are  thy  Rents/'  what  are  thy  Commings  in?  250 
O  Ceremonie,  shew  me  but  thy  worth. 
What?  is  thy  Soule  of  Odoration? 
Art  thou  ought  else  but  Place,  Degree,  and  Forme, 
Creating  awe  and  feare  in  other  men? 
Wherein  thou  art  lesse  happy,  being  fear'd, 
Then  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink' st  thou  oft,  in  stead  of  Homage  sweet, 
But  poyson'd  flatterie?   O,  be  sick,  great  Greatnesse, 

239-44.    5    11.    ending    condition,  breath,    feel,    heart's-ease, 

enjoy-CAMBRiDGE. 

252.   Odoration:  Adoration-2-4F. 
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And  bid  thy  Ceremonie  give  thee  cure. 

Thinks  thou  the  fierie  Fever  will  goe  out  260 

With  Titles  blowne  from  Adulation? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending.? 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  command' st  the  beggers  knee, 

Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  prowd  Dreame, 

That  play' st  so  subtilly  with  a  Kings  Repose. 

I  am  a  King  that  find  thee:  and  I  know, 

'Tis  not  the  Balme,  the  Scepter,  and  the  Ball, 

The  Sword,  the  Mase,  the  Crowne  Imperiall, 

The  enter-tissued  Robe  of  Gold  and  Pearle, 

The  farsed  !  Title  running  'fore  the  King,  270 

The  Throne  he  sits  on:  nor  the  Tyde  of  Pompe, 

That  beates  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  World: 

No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  Ceremonie;   1 stuffed 

Not  all  these,  lay'd  in  Bed  Majesticall, 

Can  sleepe  so  soundly,  as  the  wretched  Slave: 

Who  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind, 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cram'd  with  distressefull  bread, 

Never  sees  horride  Night,  the  Child  of  Hell: 

But  like  a  Lacquey,  from  the  Rise  to  Set, 

Sweates  in  the  eye  of  Pbebus;  and  all  Night  280 

Sleepes  in  Elizium:  next  day  after  dawne, 

Doth  rise  and  helpe  Hiperio  to  his  Horse, 

And  followes  so  the  ever-running  yeere 

With  profitable  labour  to  his  Grave: 

And  but  for  Ceremonie,  such  a  Wretch, 

Winding  up  Dayes  with  toyle,  and  Nights  with  sleepe, 

Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage- of  a  King,  ^advantage 

The  Slave,  a  Member  of  the  Countreyes  peace, 

Enjoyes  it;  but  in  grosse  braine  little  wots, 

260.  Thinks:  Thinkst-RowE.  269.  enter-:  inter- -Malone. 

282.  Hiperio:  Hyperion  (Hiperion-2~3F.  )~4F. 
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What  watch  the  King  keepes,  to  maintaine  the  peace; 
Whose  howres,  the  Pesant  best  advantages.  291 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Erp.    My  Lord,  your  Nobles  jealous  of  your  absence, 
Seeke  through  your  Campe  to  find  you. 

King.    Good  old  Knight,  collect  them  all  together 
At  my  Tent:  He  be  before  thee. 

Erp.    I  shall  doo't,  my  Lord.  Exit. 

King.  O  God  of  Battailes,  Steele  my  Souldiers  hearts, 
Possesse  them  not  with  feare:   Take  from  them  now 
The  sence  of  reckning  of  th'opposed  numbers:       300 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them.    Not  to  day,  O  Lord, 

0  not  to  day,  thinke  not  upon  the  fault 

My  Father  made,  in  compassing  the  Crowne. 

1  Richards  body  have  interred  new, 

And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  teares, 

Then  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 

Five  hundred  poore  I  have  in  yeerely  pay, 

Who  twice  a  day  their  wither' d  hands  hold  up 

Toward  Heaven,  to  pardon  blood: 

And  I  have  built  two  Chauntries,1  ^-chapels      310 

Where  the  sad  and  solemne  Priests  sing  still 

For  Richards  Soule.    More  will  I  doe: 

Though  all  that  I  can  doe,  is  nothing  worth; 

Since  that  my  Penitence  comes  after  all, 

Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Glouc.    My  Liege. 

King.    My  Brother  Gloucester s  voyce?  I: 

291.  Pesant:  peasant-RowE. 

294-7.   3  11.  ending  knight,  tent,  lord-PoPE. 

300.  reckning  of ' tb' ':  reckoning,  if  the-STEEVENS.    Colon  out  after 

numbers-THEOBALD.  309-12.  3  11.  ending  built,  priests,  do-PoPE. 

318-19.   /;  I:  Ay;  I-Globe. 
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I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  goe  with  thee: 
The  day,  my  friend,  and  all  things  stay  for  me.      3Z0 

Exeunt. 

[Scene  ii.      The  French  camp.~\ 

Enter  the  Dolphin,  Orleance,  Ramburs,  and 
Beaumont. 

Orleance.  The  Sunne  doth  gild  our  Armour  up,  my 
Lords. 

Dolph.  Monte  Cheval:  My  Horse,  Verlot  Lacquay: 
Ha. 

Orleance.    Oh  brave  Spirit. 

Dolph.    Via  les  ewes  £«f  terre. 

Orleance.    Rien  puis  le  air  &  feu.  9 

Dolph.  Cein,  Cousin  Orleance.  Enter  Constable. 
Now  my  Lord  Constable? 

Const.  Hearke  how  our  Steedes,  for  present  Service 
neigh.  1  quench 

Dolph.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  Hides, 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes, 
And  doubt1  them  with  superfluous  courage:  ha. 

Ram.  What,  wil  you  have  them  weep  our  Horses  blood? 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  naturall  teares? 

Enter  Messenger. 

Messeng.  The  English  are  embattail'd,  you  French 
Peeres.  2 1 

Const.  To  Horse  you  gallant  Princes, straight  to  Horse. 
Doe  but  behold  yond  poore  and  starved  Band, 

320.  friend:  friends-THEOBALD.         3.  Armour  up:  armour;  up, 
(comma  after  Armour-i-^Y .  )-Cambridge. 

5.  Monte:  Montez  ji-Steevens.   Verlot  Lacquay:  varlet!  laquais! 
-Dyce.  8.  eives:  eaux-THEOBALD.  9.  puis  le  air  &  feu: 

puis?  l'air  et  le  feu-MALONE.  10.  Cein:  Ciel-THEOBALD. 

16.  doubt:  dout-2Ro\VE.  20-1.  verse-RowE. 

23,  47.  yond:  yon-PoPE. 
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And  your  faire  shew  shall  suck  away  their  Soules, 

Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  huskes  of  men. 

There  is  not  worke  enough  for  all  our  hands, 

Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  Veines, 

To  give  each  naked  Curtleax  a  stayne, 

That  our  French  Gallants  shall  to  day  draw  out, 

And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport.  Let  us  but  blow  on  them, 

The  vapour  of  our  Valour  will  o're-turne  them.        3  1 

'Tis  positive  against  all  exceptions,  Lords, 

That  our  superfluous  Lacquies,  and  our  Pesants, 

Who  in  unnecessarie  action  swarme 

About  our  Squares  of  Battaile,  were  enow 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding1  Foe;  1  mean 

Though  we  upon  this  Mountaines  Basis  by, 

Tooke  stand  for  idle  speculation: 

But  that  our  Honours  must  not.      What's  to  say.? 

A  very  little  little  let  us  doe,  40 

And  all  is  done:  then  let  the  Trumpets  sound    2 sound 

The  Tucket  Sonuance,2  and  the  Note  to  mount: 

For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field, 

That  England  shall  couch  downe  in  feare,  and  yeeld. 

Enter  Graundpree. 

Grandpree.    Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  Lords  of 
France?  | 

Yond  Hand  Carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favoredly  become  the  Morning  field: 
Their  ragged  Curtaines  poorely  are  let  loose, 
And  our  Ayre  shakes  them  passing  scornefully.  50 

Bigge  Mars  seemes  banqu'rout  in  their  begger'd  Hoast, 
And  faintly  through  a  rustie  Bever3  peepes.  3  helmet 
The  Horsemen  sit  like  fixed  Candlesticks, 

32.  against:  'gainst-2-4F.  42.  Sonuance:  sonance-JoHNSON. 

52.  Bever:  beaver-STEEVENS. 
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With  Torch-staves  in  their  hand:  and  their  poore  Jades 

Lob  downe  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips: 

The  gumme  downe  roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes, 

And  in  their  pale  dull  mouthes  the  Jymold1  Bitt 

Lyes  foule  with  chaw'd-grasse,  still  and  motionlesse. 

And  their  executors,  the  knavish  Crowes, 

Flye  o're  them  all,  impatient  for  their  howre.  60 

Description  cannot  sute  it  selfe  in  words, 

To  demonstrate  the  Life  of  such  a  Battaile, 

In  life  so  livelesse,  as  it  shewes  it  selfe.  1  made  of  rings 

Const.   They  have  said  their  prayers, 
And  they  stay  for  death. 

Dolpb.  Shall  we  goe  send  them  Dinners,  and  fresh  Sutes, 
And  give  their  fasting  Horses  Provender, 
And  after  fight  with  them? 

Const.    I  stay  but  for  my  Guard:  on 
To  the  field,  I  will  the  Banner  from  a  Trumpet  take, 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.    Come,  come  away,  7 1 

The  Sunne  is  high,  and  we  out-weare  the  day.     Exeunt. 

[Scene  iii.      The  English  camp.~\ 

Enter  Gloucester,  Bedford,  Exeter,  Erpingham 

with  all  bis  Hoast:  Salisbury,  and 

Westmerland. 

Glouc.   Where  is  the  King? 

Bedf.  The  King  himselfe  is  rode  to  view  their  Bat- 
taile. 

West.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threescore  thou- 
sand. 

Exe.    There's  five  to  one,  besides  they  all  are  fresh. 

57.  "Jytnold:  gimmal- Johnson.      63. '  Iwelesse:  lifeless-CAPELL. 
64-5.  1  I.-Pope.  69-70.  2  11.  ending  field,  take-RowE. 

69.   Guard:  on:  guidon-RANN.  7-8.  verse,  1  I.-Pope. 
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Salisb.  Gods  Armestrike  with  us,'tis  a  fearefull  oddes. 
God  buy'  you  Princes  all;  He  to  my  Charge:  11 

If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  Heaven; 
Then  joyfully,  my  Noble  Lord  of  Bedford, 
My  deare  Lord  Gloucester,  and  my  good  Lord  Exeter, 
And  my  kind  Kinsman,  Warriors  all,  adieu. 

Bed/.  Farwell  good  .W/j-<£#r)/,&  good  luck  go  with  thee: 
And  yet  I  doe  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it, 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firme  truth  of  valour. 

Exe.    Farwell  kind  Lord:  fight  valiantly  to  day. 

Bed/.   He  is  as  full  of  Valour  as  of  Kindnesse,     20 
Princely  in  both. 

Enter  the  King. 

West.    O  that  we  now  had  here 
But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  doe  no  worke  to  day. 

King.    What's  he  that  wishes  so? 
My  Cousin  Westmerland.    No,  my  faire  Cousin: 
If  we  are  markt  to  dye,  we  are  enow 
To  doe  our  Countrey  losse:  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour.  30 

Gods  will,  I  pray  thee  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  Gold, 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost: 
It  yernes  me  not,  if  men  my  Garments  weare; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires. 
But  if  it  be  a  sinne  to  covet  Honor, 
I  am  the  most  offending  Soule  alive. 
No  'faith,  my  Couze,  wish  not  a  man  from  England: 
Gods  peace,  I  would  not  loose  so  great  an  Honor, 
As  one  man  more  me  thinkes  would  share  from  me,  40 

11.  buy'':  be  wi-Ro\VE.         17-18.  shifted  after  1.   1  9-Theobald. 
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For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O,  doe  not  wish  one  more: 

Rather  proclaime  it  (  Westmerland  )  through  my  Hoast, 

That  he  which  hath  no  stomack  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart,  his  Pasport  shall  be  made, 

And  Crownes  for  Convoy  put  into  his  Purse: 

We  would  not  dye  in  that  mans  companie, 

That  feares  his  fellowship,  to  dye  with  us. 

This  day  is  call'd  the  Feast  of  Crispian: 

He  that  out-lives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named,  50 

And  rowse  him  at  the  Name  of  Crispian. 

He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  old  age, 

Will  yeerely  on  the  Vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 

And  say,  to  morrow  is  Saint  Crispian. 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  shew  his  skarres: 

[And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispines  day:] 

Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot: 

But  hee'le  remember,  with  advantages, 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  Names, 

Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, 

Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter,  60 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester, 

Be  in  their  flowing  Cups  freshly  remembred. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  sonne: 

And  Crispine  Crispian  shall  ne're  goe  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  World, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembred; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers: 

For  he  to  day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother:  be  he  ne're  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle1  his  Condition.       ]  ennoble      7 

And  Gentlemen  in  England,  now  a  bed, 

52.  see  this  day,  and  li<ve:  live  this  day,  and  see-PoFE. 
55-6.  bracketed  I.-Qq. 
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Shall  thinke  themselves  accurst  they  were  not  here; 
And  hold  their  Manhoods  cheape,  whiles  any  speakes, 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispines  day. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  My  Soveraign  Lord, bestow  your  selfe  with  speed: 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battailes  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience1  charge  on  us.  1  expedition 

King.    All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so.    79 

West.  Perish  the  man,  whose  mind  is  backward  now. 

King.  Thou  do'st  not  wish  more  helpe  from  England, 
Couze? 

West.    Gods  will,  my  Liege,  would  you  and  I  alone, 
Without  more  helpe,  could  fight  this  Royall  battaile. 

King.  Why  now  thou  hast  unwisht  five  thousand  men : 
Which  likes  me  better,  then  to  wish  us  one. 
You  know  your  places:  God  be  with  you  all. 

Tucket.      Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee  KmgHarry, 
If  for  thy  Ransome  thou  wilt  now  compound,  90 

Before  thy  most  assured  Overthrow: 
For  certainly,  thou  art  so  neere  the  Gulfe, 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.      Besides,  in  mercy 
The  Constable  desires  thee,  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  Repentance;  that  their  Soules 
May  make  a  peacefull  and  a  sweet  retyre 
From  off  these  fields:  where(wretches)  their  poore  bodies 
Must  lye  and  fester.  2 gain  a  victory  over 

King.    Who  hath  sent  thee  now? 

Mont.    The  Constable  of  France.  1 00 

King.    I  pray  thee  beare  my  former  Answer  back: 
Bid  them  atchieve2  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God,  why  should  they  mock  poore  fellowes  thus? 
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The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  Lyons  skin 

While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 

A  many  of  our  bodyes  shall  no  doubt 

Find  Native  Graves:  upon  the  which,  I  trust 

Shall  witnesse  live  in  Brasse  of  this  dayes  worke. 

And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 

Dying  like  men,  though  buryed  in  your  Dunghills,  1  10 

They  shall  be  fam'd:  for  there  the  Sun  shall  greet  them, 

And  draw  their  honors  reeking  up  to  Heaven, 

Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choake  your  Clyme, 

The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  Plague  in  France. 

Marke  then  abounding  valour  in  our  English: 

That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullets  erasing, 

Breake  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischiefe, 

Killing  in  relapse  of  Mortalitie. 

Let  me  speake  prowdly:  Tell  the  Constable, 

We  are  but  Warriors  for  the  working  day:  120 

Our  Gaynesse  and  our  Gilt  are  all  besmyrcht 

With  raynie  Marching  in  the  painefull  field. 

There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  Hoast: 

Good  argument  (I  hope)  we  will  not  flye: 

And  time  hath  worne  us  into  slovenrie. 

But  by  the  Masse,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim: 

And  my  poore  Souldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  Night, 

They'le  be  in  fresher  Robes,  or  they  will  pluck 

The  gay  new  Coats  o're  the  French  Souldiers  heads, 

And  turne  them  out  of  service.     If  they  doe  this,    130 

As  if  God  please,  they  shall;  my  Ransome  then 

Will  soone  be  levyed. 

Herauld,  save  thou  thy  labour: 

Come  thou  no  more  for  Ransome,  gentle  Herauld, 

They  shall  have  none,  I  sweare,  but  these  my  joynts: 

116.  bullets:  bullet's-HANMER.  erasing:  grazing(grasing)-2-4F. 
132-3.   1  I.-Pope. 
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Which  if  they  have,  as  I  will  leave  um  them, 
Shall  yeeld  them  little,  tell  the  Constable. 

Mo?it.    I  shall,  King  Harry.    And  so  fare  thee  well: 
Thou  never  shalt  heare  Herauld  any  more.  Exit. 

King.  I  feare  thou  wilt  once  more  come  againe  for  a 
Ransome.  141 

Enter  Torke. 

Torke.   My  Lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  begge 
The  leading  of  the  Vaward.1  1  vanguard 

King.    Take  it,  brave  Torke. 
Now  Souldiers  march  away, 
And  how  thou  pleasest  God,  dispose  the  day.  Exeunt. 


[Scene  iv.      The  field  of  battle, .] 

Alarum.      Excursions. 

Enter  Pistoll,  French  Souldier,  Boy. 

Pist.   Yeeld  Curre. 

French.  Je  pense  que  vous  estes  le  Gentilhome  de  bon  qua- 
litee. 

Pist.  Qualtitie  calmie  custure  me.  Art  thou  a  Gentle- 
man?     What  is  thy  Name?  discusse. 

French.    O  Seigneur  Dieu. 

Pist.  O  Signieur  Dewe  should  be  a  Gentleman:  per- 
pend my  words  O  Signieur  Dewe,  andmarke:  O  Signieur 
Dewe,  thou  dyest  on  point  of  Fox,2  except  O  Signieur 
thou  doe  give  to  me  egregious  Ransome.      2  sword    1  2 

140.  verse;  thou  ivilt  ..for  a:  thou'lt  ..  for-THEOBALD. 

I45-6.    I    l.-PoPE. 

4.  estes  le  Gentilhome  de  bon:  etes  gentilhomme  de  bonne-THEO- 

BALD. 

9-12.  5  11.  ending  gentleman,  mark,  fox,  me,  ransom-PoPE. 
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French.   O  pre?ines  miserecordie  aye  pitez  de  moy. 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  fortie  Moy  es  :l  for 
I  will  fetch  thy  rymme  out  at  thy  Throat,  in  droppes  of 
Crimson  blood.  l  coins 

French.  Est  il  impossible  d*  eschapper  le  force  de  ton 
bras.  I 

Pist.  Brasse,  Curre?  thou  damned  and  luxurious2Moun- 
taine  Goat,  offer' st  me  Brasse?  ^lascivious 

French.    O  perdorme  moy.  20 

Pist.  Say'st  thou  me  so?  is  that  a  Tonne  of  Moy  es? 
Come  hither  boy,  aske  me  this  slave  in  French  what  is  his 
Name. 

Boy.    Escoute  comment  estes  vous  appelle? 

French.    Mounsieur  le  Fer. 

Boy.   He  sayes  his  Name  is  M.  Fer. 

Pist.  M.  Fer:  liefer  him,  and  firke3  him,  and  ferret  him: 
discusse  the  same  in  French  unto  him.  3  beat 

Boy.  I  doe  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret,  and 
firke.  30 

Pist.    Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

French.  Que  dit  il  Mounsieur} 

Boy.  11  me  commande  a  vous  dire  que  vousfaite  vous 
presty  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  disposee  tout  asture  de  couppes 
vostre  I  gorge. 

Pist.    Owy,  cuppele  gorge  permafoy  pesant,  unlesse 

13.  prennes..  moy:  prenez  misericorde!  ayez  pitie  de  moi-RowE, 

Theobald,  Capell,  Cambridge. 

14-16.  3  11.  ending  moys,  throat,  blood-JoHNSON. 

17.  le:  la-2~4F.     18-19.  3  11.  ending  cur,  goat,  brass-JoHNSON. 

20.  perdonne:  pardonnez— Rowe. 

21-3.  3  11.  ending  moys,  French,  name— Pope. 

24.  Escoute   ..   appelle:  Ecoutez:    comment   etes-vous   appele— 

Dyce.     25,  32.  Mounsieur:  Monsieur-RowE.      33.  a:  de-2~4F. 

34.  prest  ..  disposee  ..  asture  de  couppes  vostre:  pret  ..  dispose  ..  a 

cette  heure  de  couper  votre-THEOBALD. 

36-8.  3  11.  ending  permafoy,  crowns,  sword-CAMBRiDGE. 
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thou  give  me  Crownes,  brave  Crownes;  or  mangled  shalt 
thou  be  by  this  my  Sword. 

French.  O  Je  vous  supplie  pour  P  amour  de  Dieu:  ma 
par-  J  donner3  Je  suis  le  Gentilbome  de  bon  maison, 
garde  ma  vie,  &  Je  |  vous  donneray  deux  cent  escus. 

Pist.    What  are  his  words?  42 

Boy.  Heprayes  you  to  save  his  life,  he  is  a  Gentleman 
of  a  good  house,  and  for  his  ransom  he  will  give  you  two 
hundred  Crownes. 

Pist.  Tell  him  my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I  the  Crownes 
will  take. 

Fren.    Petit  Monsieur  que  dit  il? 

Boy.  Encore  qu*  il  et  contra  son  Jurementy  de  par- 
donner  au-  |  cune  prisonner:  neant-mons  pour  les  escues 
que  vous  layt  a  pro-  |  mets,  il  est  content  a  vous  dotmes 
le  liberte  le  franchisement.  j  51 

Fre.  Sur  mes genoux  se  vous  donnes  milles  remerciousf 
et  I  Je  me  estime  heurex  que  Je  intombe,  entre  les  main, 
d'  unChe-  |  valier  Je  peuse  le  plus  brave  valiant  et  tres 
distinie  signieur  |  a*  Angleterre. 

Pist.    Expound  unto  me  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you  upon  his  knees  a  thousand  thanks, 
and  he  esteemes  himselfe  happy,  that  he  hath  falne  into 
the  hands  of  one  (as  he  thinkes)  the  most  brave,  valorous 
and  thrice-worthy  signeur  of  England.  60 

39-40.  ma  ..  le  Gentilbome  de  bon  ..  garde:  me   ..   gentilhomme 

de  bonne  ..  gardez-THEOBALD. 

46-7.  2  11.  ending  I,  take-JoHNSON. 

49-51.  et  contra  ..  aucune  prisonner:   fleant-mons   ..   escues  ..  layt  a 

promets  ..   a  vous  donnes  le:  contre   ..   aucun  prisonnier,  nean- 

nioins   ..   ecus   ..   l'avez   promis   ..   de  vous  donner  la-THEO- 

BALD,    DYCE. 

52-4.  se  ..  remercious  ..  me  estime  heurex  ..  intombe  ..  main  ..  peuse 
..  tres  distinie:  je  ..  remercimens  ..  m'estime  heureux  ..  suis 
tombe  ..  mains  ..  pense  ..  tres  distingue'-THEOBALD,  Dyce, 
Cambridge. 
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Pist.    As  I  sucke  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  shew.  Fol- 
low mee. 

Boy.  Saave  vous  le  gra?id  Capita  ine? 
I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voyce  issue  from  so  emptie  a 
heart:  but  the  saying  is  true,  The  empty  vessel  makes  the 
greatest  sound,  Bardolfe  and  Nym  had  tenne  times  more 
valour,  then  this  roaring  divell  i'th  olde  play,  that  everie 
one  may  payre  his  nayles  with  a  woodden  dagger,  and 
they  are  both  hang'd,  and  so  would  this  be,  if  hee  durst 
steale  any  thing  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with  the 
Lackies  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp,  the  French  might 
have  a  good  pray  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it,  for  there  is  none 
to  guard  it  but  boyes.  Exit.      73 

[Scene  v.      A?iother  part  of  the  field, .] 

Enter  Constable,  Orleance,  Burbon,  Dolphin, 
and  Ram  burs. 

Con.    O  Diable. 

Or  I.    O  sigueur  le  jour  et  perdia,  toute  et  per  die. 

Dol.    Mor  Dieu  ma  vie,  all  is  confounded  all, 
Reproach,  and  everlasting  shame 

Sits  mocking  in  our  Plumes.  A  short  Alarum. 

O  meschante  Fortune,  do  not  runne  away. 

Con.    Why  all  our  rankes  are  broke.  1  lasting 

Dol,   O  perdurable1  shame,  let's  stab  our  selves:  10 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  plaid  at  dice  for? 

Orl.    Is  this  the  King  we  sent  too,  for  his  ransome? 

Bur.   Shame,  and  eternall  shame,  nothing  but  shame, 
Let  us  dye  in  once  more  backe  againe, 

61-2.  2  11.  ending  show,  me-PoPE.  63.  Saave:  Suivez-RowE. 
4.  sigueur  ..  per  die:  Seigneur!  le  jour  est  perdu,  tout  est 
perduI-RowE.  5.  Mor  Dieu:  Mort  de-Qg. 

7-9.  2  11.  ending  fortune,  broke-CAPELL. 
14.  in  once:  in  honour;  once-Qg. 
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And  he  that  will  not  follow  Burbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand 
Like  a  base  Pander  hold  the  Chamber  doore, 
Whilst  a  base  slave,  no  gentler  then  my  dogge, 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated. 

Con.    Disorder  that  hath  spoyl'd  us,  friend  us  now, 
Let  us  on  heapes  go  offer  up  our  lives.  2  1 

Or/.    We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  Field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bur.  The  divell  take  Order  now,  He  to  the  throng; 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long.       Exit. 

[Scene  vi.      Another  part  of  the  fie  Id. ~\ 

Alarum.       Enter  the  King  and  his  trayne 
[Exeter  and  others] ,  with  Prisoners. 

King.  Well  have  we  done,thrire-valiant  Countrimen, 
But  all's  not  done,  yet  keepe  the  French  the  field. 

Exe.  The  D.  of  York  commends  him  to  your  Majesty 

King.  Lives  he  good  Unckle:  thrice  within  this  houre 
I  saw  him  downe;  thrice  up  againe,  and  fighting, 
From  Helmet  to  the  spurre,  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.    In  which  array  (brave  Soldier)  doth  he  lye, 
Larding  the  plaine:  and  by  his  bloody  side,  10 

(Yoake-fellow  to  his  honour-owing-wounds) 
The  Noble  Earle  of  SufFolke  also  lyes. 
Suffolke  first  dyed,  and  Yorke  all  hagled  over 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped, 
And  takes  him  by  the  Beard,  kisses  the  gashes 
That  bloodily  did  yawne  upon  his  face. 
He  cryes  aloud;  Tarry  my  Cosin  Suffolke, 

18.  Whilst  a  base  slave:  "Whilst  by  a  slave-QQ. 
vi.  17.  He  ..  my:  And  ..  dear-QQ. 
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My  soule  shall  thine  keepe  company  to  heaven: 
Tarry  (sweet  soule)  for  mine,  then  flye  a-brest: 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field  20 

We  kept  together  in  our  Chivalrie. 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheer' d  him  up, 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught1  me  his  hand, 
And  with  a  feeble  gripe,  sayes:  Deere  my  Lord, 
Commend  my  service  to  my  Soveraigne,         1  reached 
So  did  he  turne,  and  over  SufFolkes  necke 
He  threw  his  wounded  arme,  and  kist  his  lippes, 
And  so  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd 
A  Testament  of  Noble-ending-love: 
The  prettie  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd  30 

Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stop'd, 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  mee, 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  teares. 
King.   I  blame  you  not, 
For  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mixtfull  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  to.  Alarum 

But  hearke,  what  new  alarum  is  this  same? 
The  French  have  re-enforc'd  their  scatter' d  men: 
Then  every  souldiour  kill  his  Prisoners,  40 

Give  the  word  through.  Exit 

Actus  Quartus. 

[Scene  vii.      Another  part  of  the  Jield.~\ 

Enter  Flue  lien  and  Gozver. 

Flu.    Kill  the  poyes  and  the  luggage,  'Tis  expressely 
against  the  Law  of  Armes,  tis  as  arrant  a  peece  of  knave- 

37.  mixtfull:  mistful-THEOBALD.  to:  too-3"4F. 
I.  Actus  Quartus:  out-RowE. 
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ry  marke  you  now,  as  can  bee  offert  in  your  Conscience 
now,  is  it  not? 

Gow.  Tis  certaine,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive,  and  the 
Cowardly  Rascalls  that  ranne  from  the  battaile  ha'  done 
this  slaughter:  besides  they  have  burned  and  carried  a- 
way  all  that  was  in  the  Kings  Tent,  wherefore  the  King 
most  worthily  hath  caus'd  every  soldiour  to  cut  his  pri- 
soners throat.      O  'tis  a  gallant  King.  12 

Flu.  I,  hee  was  porne  at  Monmouth  Captaine  Gower: 
What  call  you  the  Townes  name  where  Alexander  the 
pig  was  borne? 

Gow.    Alexander  the  Great. 

Flu.  Why  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great?  The  pig,  or 
the  grear,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magnani- 
mous, are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  litle  va- 
riations. 20 

Gower.  I  thinke  Alexander  the  Great  was  borne  in 
Macedon, his  Father  was  called  Phillip  of  Macedon,  as  I 
take  it. 

Flu.  I  thinke  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander  is 
porne:  I  tell  you  Captaine,  if  you  looke  in  the  Maps  of 
the  Orld,  I  warrant  you  sail  finde  in  the  comparisons  be- 
tweene  Macedon  &  Monmouth,  that  the  situations  looke 
you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  River  in  Macedon,  &  there 
is  also  moreover  a  River  at  Monmouth,  it  is  call'd  Wye  at 
Monmouth:  but  it  is  out  of  my  praines,  what  is  the  name 
of  the  other  River:  but  'tis  all  one,  tis  alike  as  my  fingers 
is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  Salmons  in  both.  If  you 
marke  Alexanders  life  well,  Harry  of  Monmouthes  life  is 
come  after  it  indifferent  well,  for  there  is  figures  in  all 
things.  Alexander  God  knowes,  and  you  know,  in  his 
rages, and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  hischollers,  and 

18.  grear:  misprint  iF. 
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his  moodes,  and  his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations, 
and  also  being  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  praines,  did  in 
his  Ales  and  his  angers  (looke  you)  kill  his  best  friend 
C/ytus.  4.0 

Gozv.  Our  King  is  not  like  him  in  that,  he  never  kill'  ci 
any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done  (marke  you  now)  to  take  the 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finished.  I  speak 
but  in  the  figures,  and  comparisons  of  it:  as  Alexa?ider 
kild  his  friend  C/y/#j-,beinginhis  Ales  and  hisCuppes;  so 
also  Harry  Monmouth  being  in  his  right  wittes,  and  his 
good  judgements,  turn'd  away  the  fat  Knight  with  the 
great  belly  doublet:  he  was  full  of  jests,  and  gypes,  and 
knaveries,  and  mockes,  I  have  forgot  his  name.  50 

Gozv.    Sir  John  Falstaffe. 

Flu.  That  is  he:  He  tell  you,  there  is  good  men  porne 
at  Monmonth. 

Gozv.    Heere  comes  his  Majesty. 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Harry  and  Burbon 

with  prisoners.    \_Warzvick,  Gloucester,  Exeter ', 

and  others.-^      Flourish.  | 

King.    I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France, 
Untill  this  instant.  Take  a  Trumpet  Herald, 
Ride  thou  unto  the  Horsemen  on  yond  hill: 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  downe,      60 
Or  voyde  the  field:   they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they'l  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  sker  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings: 
Besides,  wee'l  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have, 

40,  46.  Clytus:  Cleitus-CAMBRiDGE. 

53.   Monmouth:  misprint  iF.  59.  yond:  yon-PoPE, 

63.  sker:  skirr  (skir)-CAPELL. 
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And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take, 
Shall  taste  our  mercy.      Go  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  Montjoy. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  Herald  of  the  French,  my  Liege 

Glou.    His  eyes  are  humbler  then  they  us'd  to  be. 

King.  How  now,  what  meanes  this  Herald?  Knowst 
thou  not,  72 

That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransome? 
Com' st  thou  againe  for  ransome? 

Her.    No  great  King: 
I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  License, 
That  we  may  wander  ore  this  bloody  field, 
To  booke  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them, 
To  sort  our  Nobles  from  our  common  men. 
For  many  of  our  Princes  fwoe  the  while)  80 

Lye  drown' d  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood: 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbes 
In  blood  of  Princes,  and  with  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fet-locke  deepe  in  gore,  and  with  wilde  rage 
Yerke  out  their  armed  heeles  at  their  dead  masters, 
Killing  them  twice.      O  give  us  leave  great  King, 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

Kin.    I  tell  thee  truly  Herald, 
I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours  or  no,  90 

For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peere, 
And  gallop  ore  the  field. 

Her.   The  day  is  yours. 

Kin.    Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength  for  it: 
What  is  this  Castle  call'd  that  stands  hard  by. 

Her.   They  call  it  Agin  court. 

78.  booke:  look -2C0LHER.  83.  with:  their-M alone. 
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King.   Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus.  98 

Flu.  Your  Grandfather  of  famous  memory  (an't  please 
your  Majesty)  and  your  great  Uncle  Edward  the  Placke 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  Chronicles,  fought 
a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

Kin.   They  did  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  Majesty  sayes  very  true:  If  your  Majesties 
is  remembred  of  it,  the  Welchmen  did  good  service  in  a 
Garden  where  Leekes  did  grow,  wearing  Leekes  in  their 
Monmouth  caps,  which  your  Majesty  know  to  this  houre 
is  an  honourable  badge  of  the  service:  And  I  do  beleeve 
your  Majesty  takes  no  scorne  to  weare  the  Leeke  uppon 
S.  Tavies  day.  1 10 

King.  I  weare  it  for  a  memorable  honor: 
For  I  am  Welch  you  know  good  Countriman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye,  cannot  wash  your  Maje- 
sties Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that: 
God  plesse  it,  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  his 
Grace,  and  his  Majesty  too. 

Kin.    Thankes  good  my  Countrymen. 

Flu.  By  Jeshu,  I  am  your  Majesties  Countreyman,  I 
care  not  who  know  it:  I  will  confesse  it  to  all  the  Orld,I 
need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  Majesty,  praised  be  God 
so  long  as  your  Majesty  is  an  honest  man.  121 

King.  Good  keepe  me  so. 

Enter  Williams. 

Our  Heralds  go  with  him, 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts.      Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 
Exe.    Souldier,  you  must  come  to  the  King. 

117.  Countrymen:  countryman-2-4F.         122.   Good:  G0CI-3-4F. 
122,  124.   1  I.-Capell. 
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Kin.  Souldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  Glove  in  thy 
Cappe? 

Will.  And't  please  your  Majesty,  tis  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  should  fight  withall,  if  he  be  alive.  1  3  1 

Kin.    An  Englishman? 

Wil.  And't  please  your  Majesty,  a  Rascall  that  swag- 
ger'd  with  me  last  night:  who  if  alive,  and  ever  dare  to 
challenge  this  Glove,  I  have  sworne  to  take  him  a  boxe 
a'th  ere:  or  if  I  can  see  my  Glove  in  his  cappe, which  he 
swore  as  he  was  a  Souldier  he  would  weare  (if  alive^  I  wil 
strike  it  out  soundly. 

Kin.  What  thinke  you  Captaine  Fluellen,  is  it  fit  this 
souldier  keepe  his  oath.  140 

Flu.  Hee  is  a  Craven  and  a  Villaine  else,  and't  please 
your  Majesty  in  my  conscience. 

King.  It  may  bee,  his  enemy  is  a  Gentleman  of  great 
sort  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  good  a  Jentleman  as  the  divel  is, 
as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himselfe,  it  is  necessary  (looke 
your  Grace)  that  he  keepe  his  vow  and  his  oath:  If  hee 
bee  perjur'd  (see  you  now)  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a 
villaine  and  a  Jacke  sawce,  as  ever  his  blacke  shoo  trodd 
upon  Gods  ground,  and  his  earth,  In  my  conscience  law 

King.  Then  keepe  thy  vow  sirrah,  when  thou  meet'st 
the  fellow.  1  52 

Wil.  So,  I  wil  my  Liege,  as  I  live. 

King.    Who  serv'st  thou  under? 

Will.    Under  Captaine  Gowery  my  Liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  good  Captaine,  and  is  good  know- 
ledge and  literatured  in  the  Warres. 

King.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  Souldier. 

Will.   I  will  my  Liege.  Exit.      159 

130,  133.  And't:  An't-HANMER.  141.  ancTt:  an't-PoPE. 
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King.  Here  Fluellen,  weare  thou  this  favour  for  me, and 
sticke  it  in  thy  Cappe :  when  Alanson  and  my  selfe  were 
downe  together,  I  pluckt  this  Glove  from  his  Helme:  If 
any  man  challenge  this,  hee  is  a  friend  to  Alanson,  and  an 
enemy  to  our  Person;  if  thou  encounter  any  such,  appre- 
hend him,  and  thou  do'st  me  love. 

Flu.  Your  Grace  doo's  me  as  great  Honors  as  can  be 
desir'd  in  the  hearts  of  his  Subjects:  I  would  faine  see 
the  man,  that  ha's  but  two  legges,  that  shall  find  himselfe 
agreefd  at  this  Glove;  that  is  all:  but  I  would  faine  see 
it  once,  and  please  God  of  his  grace  that  I  might  see. 

King.  Know'st  thou  Gowerl  171 

Flu.    He  is  my  deare  friend,  and  please  you. 

King.  Pray  thee  goe  seeke  him,  and  bring  him  to  my 
Tent. 

Flu.   I  will  fetch  him.  Exit. 

King.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  and  my  Brother  Gloster, 
Follow  Flue  lien  closely  at  the  heeles. 
The  Glove  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour, 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  a'th'eare. 
It  is  the  Souldiers:  I  by  bargaine  should  180 

Weare  it  my  selfe.      Follow  good  Cousin  Warwick: 
If  that  the  Souldier  strike  him,  as  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keepe  his  word; 
Some  sodaine  mischiefe  may  arise  of  it: 
For  I  doe  know  Fluellen  valiant, 
And  toucht  with  Choler,  hot  as  Gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  returne  an  injurie. 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harme  betweene  them. 
Goe  you  with  me,  Unckle  of  Exeter.  Exeunt. 

165.  and:  an-CAPELL.  1 70.  and:  an't-PoPE. 

172.  and:  an't-DELius. 
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[Scene  viii.      Before  King  Henry's  pavilion. ~] 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 
Will.  I  warrant  it  is  to  Knight  you,  Captaine. 
Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Gods  will,  and  his  pleasure,  Captaine,  I  beseech 
you  now,  come  apace  to  the  King:  there  is  more  good 
toward  you  peradventure,  then  is  in  your  knowledge  to 
dreame  of. 

Will.    Sir,  know  you  this  Glove? 

Flu.  Know  the  Glove.-9  I  know  the  Glove  is  a  Glove. 

Will.    I  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it.  10 

Strikes  him. 

/7//.'Sblud,an  arrant  Tray  tor  as  any  es  in  the  Univer- 
sal! World,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gower.    How  now  Sir?  you  Villaine. 

Will.   Doe  you  thinke  He  be  forsworne? 

Flu.  Stand  away  Captaine  Gower ,  I  will  give  Treason 
his  payment  into  plowes,  I  warrant  you. 

Will.   I  am  no  Tray  tor. 

Flu.  That's  a  Lye  in  thy  Throat.  I  charge  you  in  his 
Majesties  Name  apprehend  him,  he's  a  friend  of  the  Duke 
Alansons.  2 1 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloucester. 

Warw.    How  now,  how  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Flu.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  heere  is,  praysed  be  God 
for  it,  a  most  contagious  Treason  come  to  light,  looke 
you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  Summers  day.  Heere  is  his 
Majestic  Enter  King  and  Exeter. 

King.  How  now,  what's  the  matter?  28 

12.  any  es:  any  is-RowE. 
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Flu.  My  Liege,  heere  is  a  Villaine,  and  a  Traytor, 
that  looke  your  Grace,  ha's  strooke  the  Glove  which 
your   Majestie    is   take    out   of  the    Helmet   of  Alan- 

5071. 

Will.  My  Liege,  this  was  my  Glove,  here  is  the  fellow 
of  it :  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change,  promis'  d  to  weare 
it  in  his  Cappe :  I  promis'  d  to  strike  him,  if  he  did :  I  met 
this  man  with  my  Glove  in  his  Cappe,  and  I  have  been  as 
good  as  my  word.  37 

Flu.  Your  Majestie  heare  now,  saving  your  Majesties 
Manhood,  what  an  arrant  rascally,  beggerly,  lowsie 
Knave  it  is:  I  hope  your  Majestie  is  peare  me  testimonie 
and  witnesse,and  will  avouchment,  that  this  is  the  Glove 
of  Alanson,  that  your  Majestie  is  give  me,  in  your  Con- 
science now. 

King.    Give  me  thy  Glove  Souldier; 
Looke,  heere  is  the  fellow  of  it: 
'Twas  I  indeed  thou  promised'st  to  strike, 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  termes. 

Flu.  And  please  your  Majestie,  let  his  Neck  answere 
for  it,  if  there  is  any  Marshall  Law  in  the  World. 

King.    How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction?        50 

Will.  All  offences,  my  Lord,  come  from  the  heart:  ne- 
ver came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your  Ma- 
jestie. 

King.    It  was  our  selfe  thou  didst  abuse. 

Will.  Your  Majestie  came  not  like  your  selfe:  you 
appear' d  to  me  but  as  a  common  man:  witnesse  the 
Night,  your  Garments,  your  Lowlinesse:  and  what 
your  Highnesse  suffer' d  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you 
take  it  for  your  ovvne  fault,  and  not  mine:  for  had  you 
beene  as  I  tooke  you  for,  I  made  no  offence;  therefore  I 
beseech  your  Highnesse  pardon  me.  61 

44-5.   I  I.-Pope.  49.  Marshall:  martial-PoPE. 
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King.Here  Unckle  Exeter ,{]}]  this  Glove  with  Crownes, 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow.      Keepe  it  fellow, 
And  weare  it  for  an  Honor  in  thy  Cappe, 
Till  I  doe  challenge  it.      Give  him  the  Crownes: 
And  Captaine,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  Day  and  this  Light, the  fellow  ha's  met- 
tell enough  in  his  belly:  Hold,  there  is  twelve-pence  for 
you,  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  God,  and  keepe  you  out  of 
prawles  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels  and  dissentions,  and  I 
warrant  you  it  is  the  better  for  you.  71 

Will.   I  will  none  of  your  Money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  good  will:  I  can  tell  you  it  will  serve 
you  to  mend  your  shooes:  come,  wherefore  should  you 
be  so  pashfull,  your  shooes  is  not  so  good:  'tis  a  good 
silling  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it. 

Enter  Herauld. 

King.  Now  Herauld,  are  the  dead  numbred? 

Herald.  Heere  is  the  number  of  the  slaught'red 
French.  80 

King.  What  Prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken, 
Unckle? 

Exe.  CbarlesDuke  ofOrleance,  Nephew  to  the  King, 
John  Duke  of  Burbon,  and  Lord  Bouchiquald: 
Of  other  Lords  and  Barons,  Knights  and  Squires, 
Full  fifteene  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

King.  This  Note  doth  tell  me  often  thousand  Frencn 
That  in  the  field  lye  slaine:   of  Princes  in  this  number, 
And  Nobles  bearing  Banners,  there  lye  dead 
One  hundred  twentie  six:   added  to  these,  90 

Of  Knights,  Esquires,  and  gallant  Gentlemen, 
Eight  thousand  and  foure  hundred:  of  the  which, 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  Knights. 
So  that  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost, 
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There  are  but  sixteene  hundred  Mercenaries: 

The  rest  are  Princes,  Barons,  Lords,  Knights,  Squires, 

And  Gentlemen  of  bloud  and  qualitie. 

The  Names  of  those  their  Nobles  that  lye  dead: 

Charles  Delabretb,  High  Constable  of  France, 

Jaques  of  Chatilion,  Admirall  of  France,  100 

The  Master  of  the  Crosse-bowes,  Lord  Rambures, 

Great  Master  of  France,  the  brave  Sir  Guichard  Dolphin, 

"John  Duke  of  Alanson,  Anthonie  Duke  of  Brabant, 

The  Brother  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundie, 

And  Edward  Duke  of  Barr:  of  lustie  Earles, 

Grandpree  and  Roujsie,  Fauconbridge  and  Foyes, 

Beaumont  and  Marie,  Vandemont  and  Lestrale. 

Here  was  a  Royall  fellowship  of  death. 

Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead? 

Edward  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  the  Earle  of  SufFolke,   1  10 

Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam  Esquire; 

None  else  of  name:  and  of  all  other  men, 

But  five  and  twentie. 

O  God,  thy  Arme  was  heere: 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  Arme  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all:  when,  without  stratagem, 
But  in  plaine  shock,  and  even  play  of  Battaile, 
Was  ever  knowne  so  great  and  little  losse? 
On  one  part  and  on  th' other,  take  it  God, 
For  it  is  none  but  thine.  1  20 

Exet.    'Tis  wonderfull. 

King.    Come,  goe  me  in  procession  to  the  Village: 
And  be  it  death  proclaymed  through  our  Hoast, 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  prayse  from  God, 
Which  is  his  onely. 

Flu.   Is  it  not  lawfull  and  please  your  Majestie,  to  tell 
how  many  is  kilPd? 

1 1  3-14.  1  I.-Capell.  122.  me:  \ve-2-4F. 

126.  and:  an't  (and  it— Qq.  an-PopE)-CAMBRiDGE. 
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King.  Yes  Captaine:  but  with  this  acknowledgement, 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.   Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  good.  1  30 

King.    Doe  we  all  holy  Rights: 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobis,  and  Te  Deumt 
The  dead  with  charitie  enclos'd  in  Clay: 
And  then  to  Callice,  and  to  England  then, 
Where  nc're  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

Exeunt. 

Actus  Quintus. 

[Prologue.] 

Enter  Chorus. 

Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the  Story, 

That  I  may  prompt  them:  and  of  such  as  have, 

I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  th' excuse 

Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things, 

Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life, 

Be  here  presented.    Now  we  beare  the  King 

Toward  Callice:  Graunt  him  there;  there  seene, 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts,  10 

Athwart  the  Sea:  Behold  the  English  beach       1 fences 

Pales1  in  the  flood;  with  Men,  Wives,  and  Boyes, 

Whose  shouts  &  claps  out-voyce  the  deep-mouth' d  Sea, 

Which  like  a  mightie  Whiffler2  fore  the  King, 

Seemes  to  prepare  his  way:   So  let  him  land, 

And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

So  swift  a  pace  hath  Thought,  that  even  now 

You  may  imagine  him  upon  Black-Heath: 

Where,  that  his  Lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 

His  bruised  Helmet,  and  his  bended  Sword  20 

131.  Rights:  rites-PoPE.  2  fifer  preceding  a  procession 

12.  Men j  Wives:  men,  with  wives-2-4F. 
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Before  him,  through  the  Citie:  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vain-nesse,  and  selfe-glorious  pride; 
Giving  full  Trophee,  Signall,  and  Ostent, 
Quite  from  himselfe,  to  God.    But  now  behold, 
In  the  quick  Forge  and  working-house  of  Thought, 
How  London  doth  powre  out  her  Citizens, 
The  Maior  and  all  his  Brethren  in  best  sort, 
Like  to  the  Senatours  of  th' antique  Rome, 
With  the  Plebeians  swarming  at  their  heeles, 
Goe  forth  and  fetch  their  Conqu'ring  Ctesar  in:        30 
As  by  a  lower,  but  by  loving  likelyhood, 
Were  now  the  Generall  of  our  gracious  Empresse, 
As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  comming, 
Bringing  Rebellion  broached  on  his  Sword; 
How  many  would  the  peacefull  Citie  quit, 
To  welcome  him?  much  more,  and  much  more  cause, 
Did  they  this  Harry.    Now  in  London  place  him. 
As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  King  of  Englands  stay  at  home: 
The  Emperour's  comming  in  behalfe  of  France,       40 
To  order  peace  betweene  them:  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  what  ever  chanc't, 
Till  Harry es  backe  returne  againe  to  France: 
There  must  we  bring  him;  and  my  selfe  have  play'd 
The  interim,  by  remembring  you  'tis  past. 
Then  brooke  abridgement,  and  your  eyes  advance, 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  backe  againe  to  France. 

Exit. 

[Scene  i.      France.      The  English  camp.'] 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Gower.    Nay,  that's  right:  bat  why  weare  you  your 
Leeke  to  day?  S.  Davies  day  is  past. 
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Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore 
in  all  things:  I  will  tell  you  asse  my  friend,  Captaine 
Gozaer;  the  rascally,  scauld,  beggerly,  lowsie,  pragging 
KnavePistoll,  which  you  and  your  selfe, and  all  theWorld, 
know  to  be  no  petter  then  a  fellow,  looke  you  now,  of  no 
merits:  hee  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and 
sault  yesterday,  looke  you,  and  bid  me  eate  my  Leeke: 
it  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention 
with  him;  but  I  will  be  so  bold  as  to  weare  it  in  my  Cap 
till  I  see  him  once  againe,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little 
piece  of  my  desires.  14 

Enter  Pis  toll. 

Gower.  Why  heere  hee  comes,swelling  like  a  Turky- 
cock. 

Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  Turky- 
cocks.  Godplesseyou  aunchient  Pis  toll:  you  scurvie  low- 
sie Knave,  God  plesse  you.  20 

Pis  to  Ha,  art  thou  bedlam?  doest  thou  thirst,  base 
Trojan,  to  have  me  fold  up  Parcas  fatall  Web?  Hence; 
I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  Leeke. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvie  lowsie  Knave,  at 
my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eate, 
looke  you,  this  Leeke;  because,  looke  you,  you  doe  not 
love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites  and  your 
digestions  doo's  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you 
to  eate  it. 

Pist.   Not  for  Cadwallader  and  all  his  Goats.       30 

Flu.    There  is  one  Goat  for  you.  Strikes  bim. 

Will  you  be  so  good,  scauld  Knave,  as  eate  it? 

Pist.    Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  dye. 

Flu.    You  say  very  true,  scauld  Knave,  when  Gods 

21-3.  3  11.  ending  Trojan,  web,  leek-PopE. 
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will  is:  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  meane  time,  and 
eate  your  Victuals:  come,  there  is  sawce  for  it.  You 
call'd  me  yesterday  Mountaine-Squier,  but  I  will  make 
you  to  day  a  squire  of  low  degree.  I  pray  you  fall  too,  if 
you  can  mocke  a  Leeke,  you  can  eate  a  Leeke. 

Gour.    Enough  Captaine,  you  have  astonisht  him.  40 

Flu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eate  some  part  of  my  leeke, 
or  I  will  peate  his  pate  foure  dayes:  bite  I  pray  you,  it  is 
good  for  your  greene  wound,  and  your  ploodie  Coxe- 
combe. 

Pist.   Must  I  bite. 

Flu.  Yes  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt  and  out  of  que- 
stion too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pist.  By  this  Leeke,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge  I 
eate  and  eate  I  sweare.  49 

Flu.  Eate  I  pray  you,  will  you  have  some  more  sauce 
to  you  1  Leeke:  there  is  not  enough  Leeke  to  sweare  by. 

Pist.    Quiet  thy  Cudgell,  thou  dost  see  I  eate. 

Flu.  Much  good  do  you  scald  knave,  heartily.  Nay, 
pray  you  throw  none  away,  the  skinne  is  good  for  your 
broken  Coxcombe;  when  you  take  occasions  to  see 
Leekes  heereafter,  I  pray  you  mocke  at  'em,  that  is  all. 

Pist.    Good. 

Flu.  I,  Leekes  is  good:  hold  you,  there  is  a  groat  to 
heale  your  pate. 

Pist.    Me  a  groat?  60 

Flu  Yes  verily,  and  in  truth  you  shall  take  it,  or  I  have 
another  Leeke  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall  eate. 

Pist.    I  take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  Cud- 
gels, you  shall  be  a  Woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing  of 
me  but  cudgels:  God  bu'y  you,  and  keepe  you,  &  heale 
your  pate.  Exit 

66.  buy:  b'  wi-CAPELL. 
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Pist.    All  hell  shall  stirre  for  this.  68 

Gow.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  Knave, 
will  you  mocke  at  an  ancient  Tradition  began  uppon  an 
honourable  respect,  and  worne  as  a  memorable  Trophee 
of  predeceased  valor,  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds 
any  of  your  words.  I  have  seene  you  gleeking1  &  galling 
at  this  Gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  because 
he  could  not  speake  English  in  the  native  garb,  he  could 
not  therefore  handle  an  English  Cudgell:  you  finde  it  o- 
therwise,  and  henceforth  let  a  Welsh  correction,  teach 
you  a  good  English  condition,  fare  ye  well.  Exit  78 
Pist.  Doeth  fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now? 
Newes  have  I  that  my  Doll  is  deadi'th  Spittle2  of  a  mala- 
dy of  France,  and  there  my  rendevous  is  quite  cut  off: 
Old  I  do  waxe,  and  from  my  wearie  limbes  honour  is 
Cudgeld.  Well,  Baud  lie  turne,  and  something  leane  to 
Cut-purse  of  quicke  hand :  To  England  will  I  steale,  and 
there  He  steale:  1  jeering     2  hospital 

And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  cudgeld  scarres, 
And  swore  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  warres.  Exit. 


[Scene  ii.      France.      A  royal  palace.  ~\ 

Enter  at  one  doore,  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford,  War- 
wicke,  I  and  other  Lords.    At  another,  Queene  Isa- 
bel, I   [the  Princess  Katharine,  Alice  and  other 
Ladies]  the  [French]  King,  the  Duke  of 
Bourgongne,  and  |  other  French. 

King.    Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met; 

70.  began:  begun-CAPELL.  79-85.  8  11.  ending  now,  spital, 

France,  off,  limbs,  turn,  hand,  steal-PoPE. 

80.  Spittle:  spital-PoPE.  a:  out-PoPE. 

81.  rendevous:  rendezvous-RowE.  87.  swore:  swear— 3-4F. 
3.  Bourgongne:  Burgundy-RowE. 
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Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  Sister 

Health  and  faire  time  of  day:   Joy  and  good  wishes 

To  our  most  faire  and  Princely  Cosine  Katherine'. 

And  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  Royalty, 

By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contriv'd,  10 

We  do  salute  you  Duke  of  Burgogne, 

And  Princes  French  and  Peeres  health  to  you  all. 

Fra.    Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face, 
Most  worthy  brother  England,  fairely  met, 
So  are  you  Princes  (English)  every  one. 

Quee.   So  happy  be  the  Issue  brother  Ireland 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting, 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes, 
Your  eyes  which  hitherto  have  borne 
In  them  against  the  French  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatall  Balls  of  murthering  Basiliskes:  21 

The  venome  of  such  Lookes  we  fairely  hope 
Have  lost  their  qualitie,  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefes  and  quarrels  into  love. 

Eng.    To  cry  Amen  to  that,  thus  we  appeare. 

Quee.  You  English  Princes  all,  I  doe  salute  you. 

Burg.    My  dutie  to  you  both,  on  equall  love. 
Great  Kings  of  France  and  England :    that  I  have  labour'  d 
With  all  my  wits,  my  paines,  and  strong  endevocs, 
To  bring  your  most  Imperiall  Majesties  30 

Unto  this  Barre,  and  Royall  enterview; 
Your  Mightinesse  on  both  parts  best  can  witnesse. 
Since  then  my  Office  hath  so  farre  prevayl'd, 
That  Face  to  Face,  and  Royall  Eye  to  Eye, 
You  have  congreeted:   let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand  before  this  Royall  view, 
What  Rub,  or  what  Impediment  there  is, 

11.  Burgogne:  Burgundy,  and  so  throughout-RowE. 

16.  Ireland:  England-2-4F. 

19-20.  2  11.  ending  them,  bent-2-4F. 
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Why  that  the  naked,  poore,  and  mangled  Peace, 

Deare  Nourse  of  Arts,  Plentyes,  and  joy  full  Births, 

Should  not  in  this  best  Garden  of  the  World,  40 

Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  Visage? 

Alas,  shee  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd, 

And  all  her  Husbandry  doth  lye  on  heapes, 

Corrupting  in  it  owne  fertilitie. 

Her  Vine,  the  merry  chearer  of  the  heart, 

Unpruned,  dyes:  her  Hedges  even  pleach' d, 

Like  Prisoners  wildly  over-growne  with  hayre, 

Put  forth  disorder' d  Twigs:  her  fallow  Leas, 

The  Darnell,  Hemlock,  and  ranke  Femetary, 

Doth  root  upon;  while  that  the  Culter  rusts,  50 

That  should  deracinate  such  Savagery: 

The  even  Meade,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 

The  freckled  Cowslip,  Burnet,  and  greene  Clover, 

Wanting  the  Sythe,  withall  uncorrected,  ranke; 

Conceives  by  idlenesse,  and  nothing  teemes, 

But  hatefull  Docks,  rough  Thistles,  Keksyes,  Burres, 

Loosing  both  beautie  and  utilitie; 

And  all  our  Vineyards,  Fallowes,  Meades,  and  Hedges, 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildnesse. 

Even  so  our  Houses,  and  our  selves,  and  Children,  60 

Have  lost,  or  doe  not  learne,  for  want  of  time, 

The  Sciences  that  should  become  our  Countrey; 

But  grow  like  Savages,  as  Souldiers  will, 

That  nothing  doe,  but  meditate  on  Blood, 

To  Swearing,  and  sterne  Lookes,  defus'd  Attyre, 

And  every  thing  that  seemes  unnaturall. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour,       1  hi?idrance 

You  are  assembled:  and  my  speech  entreats, 

That  I  may  know  the  Let,1  why  gentle  Peace 

49.  Femetary:  fumitory— 4F.  50.  Culter:  coulter— Johnson. 

54.  ivithall:  all-2RowE.  65.  defused:  diffused-^F. 
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Should  not  expell  these  inconveniences,  70 

And  blesse  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

Eng.    If  Duke  of  Burgonie,  you  would  the  Peace, 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  th' imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited;  you  must  buy  that  Peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands, 
Whose  Tenures  and  particular  effects 
You  have  enschedul'd  briefely  in  your  hands. 

Burg.  The  King  hath  heard  them:  to  the  which, as  yet 
There  is  no  Answer  made. 

Eng.  Well  then :  the  Peace  which  you  before  so  urg'  d, 
Lyes  in  his  Answer.  8  I 

France.   I  have  but  with  a  curselarie  eye 
O're-glanc't  the  Articles:  Pleaseth  your  Grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  Councell  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-survey  them;  we  will  suddenly 
Passe  our  accept  and  peremptorie  Answer. 

England.    Brother  we  shall.     Goe  Unckle  Exeter, 
And  Brother  Clarence,  and  you  Brother  Gloucester, 
Warwick,  and  Huntington,  goe  with  the  King,  90 

And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratifie, 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  Wisdomes  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  Dignitie, 
Any  thing  in  or  out  of  our  Demands, 
And  wee'le  consigne  thereto.      Will  you,  faire  Sister, 
Goe  with  the  Princes,  or  stay  here  with  us? 

Quee.    Our  gracious  Brother,  I  will  goe  with  them: 
Happily  a  Womans  Voyce  may  doe  some  good, 
When  Articles  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  stood  on. 

England.  Yet  leave  our  Cousin  Katherine  here  with  us, 

76.   Tenures:  tenours— Theobald. 

79-81.  2  11.  ending  peace,  answer-PoPE. 

82.  curselarie:  cursorary -()Q.  98.  Happily:  Haply~4F. 
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She  is  our  capital!  Demand,  compris'd  101 

Within  the  fore-ranke  of  our  Articles. 

Quee.    She  hath  good  leave.  Exeunt  omnes. 

Manet  King  and  Katherine. 

King.    Faire  Katherine,  and  most  faire, 
Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  Souldier  tearmes, 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  Ladyes  eare, 
And  pleade  his  Love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart. 

Kath.  Your  Majestie  shall  mock  at  me,  I  cannot  speake 
your  England.  1  10 

King.  O  faire  Katherine,  if  you  will  love  me  soundly 
with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  heare  you  con- 
fesse  it  brokenly  with  your  English  Tongue.  Doe  you 
like  me,  Kate} 

Kath.    Pardonne  moy,  I  cannot  tell  wat  is  like  me. 

King.  An  Angell  is  like  you  Kate,  and  you  are  like  an 
Angell. 

Kath.   Que  dit  il  que  Je  suis  semblable  a  les  Anges} 

Lady.  Ouy  verayment  ( saufvostre  Grace^)  ainsi  dit  il. 

King.  I  said  so,  deare  Katherine,  and  I  must  not  blush 
to  affirme  it.  121 

Kath.  O  bon  Dieu,  les  langues  des  hommes  sontplein  de 
tromperies. 

King.  What  sayes  she,  faire  one.?  that  the  tongues  of 
men  are  full  of  deceits? 

Lady.  Ouy,  dat  de  tongeus  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of  de- 
ceits: dat  is  de  Princesse.  1  27 

King.  The  Princesse  is  the  better  English-woman: 
y  faith  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding,  I  am 
glad  thou  canst  speake  no  better  English,  for  if  thou 
could'st,  thou  would' st  fmde  me  such  a  plaine  King,  that 

115.   Pardonne:  Pardonnez-RowE.  ivat:  vat-RowE. 

122.  plein:  pleines— Pope.  126.  tongeus:  tongues~4F. 
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thou  wouldst  thinke,  I  had  sold  my  Farme  to  buy  my 
Crowne.  I  know  no  wayes  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  di- 
rectly to  say,  I  love  you;  then  if  you  urge  me  farther, 
then  to  say,  Doe  you  in  faith?  I  weare  out  my  suite:  Give 
me  your  answer,  yfaith  doe,  and  so  clap  hands,  and  a  bar- 
gainer how  say  you,  Lady/'  1  natural 
Kath.  Saufvostre  honeur,  me  understand  well.  138 
King.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  Verses,  or  to 
Dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me :  for  the  one 
I  have  neither  words  nor  measure;  and  for  the  other,  I 
have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure  in 
strength.  Ifl  could  winnea  Lady  at  Leape-frogge,  or  by 
vawting  into  my  Saddle,  with  my  Armour  on  my  backe; 
under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I  should 
quickly  leape  into  a  Wife:  Or  ifl  might  buffet  for  my 
Love,  or  bound  my  Horse  for  her  favours,  I  could  lay  on 
like  a  Butcher,  and  sit  like  a  Jack  an  Apes,  never  off.  But 
before  God  Kate,  I  cannot  looke  greenely,  nor  gaspe  out 
my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation; 
onely  downe-right  Oathes,  which  I  never  use  till  urg'd, 
nor  never  breake  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow 
of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  Sunne-bur- 
ningi9  that  never  lookes  in  his  Glasse,  for  love  of  any 
thing  he  sees  there?  let  thine  Eye  be  thy  Cooke.  I  speake 
to  thee  plaine  Souldier:  If  thou  canst  love  me  for  this, 
take  me?  if  not?  to  say  to  thee  that  I  shall  dye,  is  true;  but 
for  thy  love,  by  the  L.  No:  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And 
while  thou  liv'st,  deare  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plaine  and 
uncoyned1  Constancie,  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  right, 
because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  wooe  in  other  places:  for 
these  fellowes  of  infinit  tongue,  that  can  ryme  themselves 
into  Ladyes  favours,  they  doe  alwayes  reason  themselves 

138.  ive/I:  vell-CAPELL.  144-  'vaivting:  vaulting-3~4F. 
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out  againe.  What:9  a  speaker  is  but  a  prater,  a  Ryme  is 
but  a  Ballad;  a  good  Legge  will  fall,  a  strait  Backe  will 
stoope,  a  blacke  Beard  will  turne  white,  a  curl' d  Pate  will 
grow  bald,  a  faire  Face  will  wither,  a  full  Eye  will  wax 
hollow:  but  a  good  Heart,  Kate,  is  the  Sunne  and  the 
Moone,  or  rather  the  Sunne,  and  not  the  Moone;  for  it 
shines  bright,  and  never  changes,  but  keepes  his  course 
truly.  If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  me?  and 
take  me;  take  a  Souldier:  take  a  Souldier;  take  a  King. 
And  what  say'st  thou  then  to  my  Love?  speake  my  faire, 
and  fairely,  I  pray  thee.  174 

Katb.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  sould  love  de  ennemie  of 
Fraunce? 

King.  No,  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the  Ene- 
mie  of  France,  Kate;  but  in  loving  me,  you  should  love 
the  Friend  of  France:  for  I  love  France  so  well,  that  I 
will  not  part  with  a  Village  of  it;  I  will  have  it  all  mine: 
andKate,  when  France  is  mine, and  I  am  yours;  then  yours 
is  France,  and  you  are  mine.  182 

Katb.    I  cannot  tell  wat  is  dat. 

King.  No,  Kate?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French,  which  I  am 
sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue,  like  a  new-married  Wife 
about  her  Husbands  Necke,  hardly  to  be  shooke  off;  Je 
quandsurle possession  deFraunce,  &quandvous  aves  le pos- 
session demoy.  (Let  meesee,  what  then?  Saint  Dennisbee 
my  speede)  Done  vostre  est  Fraunce,  &vous  estes  r?iienne. 
It  is  as  easie  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  Kingdome,  as  to 
speake  so  much  more  French:  I  shall  never  move  thee  in 
French,  unlesse  it  be  to  laugh  at  me.  192 

Katb.  Sauf  vostre  boneur,  le  Francois  ques  vous  par- 
leis,  il  I  &  melieus  que  P  Anglois  le  que  I J e  parle. 

187.  aves:  avez-CAPELL.  189.  estes:  etes-DYCE. 

193-4.  ques  vous  parleis,  il  &  melieus:  que   vous   parlez,  il   est 
meilleur-PoPE,  Hanmer. 
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King.  No  faith  is't  not,  Kate:  but  thy  speaking  of 
my  Tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truely  falsely,  must 
needes  be  graunted  to  be  much  at  one.  But  Kate, doo'&t 
thou  understand  thus  much  English/5  Canst  thou  love 
mee? 

Kath.    I  cannot  tell.  200 

King.  Can  any  of  your  Neighbours  tell,  Kate}  He 
aske  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest  me:  and  at  night, 
when  you  come  into  your  Closet,  you'le  question  this 
Gentlewoman  about  me;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will  to 
her  disprayse  those  parts  in  me,  that  you  love  with  your 
heart:  but  good  Kate,  mocke  me  mercifully,  the  rather 
gentle  Princesse,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou 
beestmine,  Kate,  as  I  have  a  saving  Faith  within  me  tells 
me  thou  shalt;  I  get  thee  with  skambling,1  and  thou 
must  therefore  needes  prove  a  good  Souldier-breeder: 
Shall  not  thou  and  I,  betweene  Saint  Dennis  and  Saint 
George,  compound  a  Boy,  halfe  French  halfe  English, 
that  shall  goe  to  Constantinople,  and  take  the  Turke  by 
the  Beard.  Shall  wee  not?  what  say'st  thou,  my  faire 
Flower-de-Luce.  striving 

Kate.    I  doe  not  know  dat. 

King.  No:  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  promise: 
doe  but  now  promise  Kate,  you  will  endeavour  for  your 
French  part  of  such  a  Boy;  and  for  my  English  moytie, 
take  the  Word  of  a  King,  and  a  Batcheler.  How  answer 
you,  La  plus  belle  Katberine  du  monde  mon  trescher  cS* 
devin  I  deesse.  222 

Kath.  Your  Majestee  ave  fause  Frenche  enough  to 
deceive  de  most  sage  Damoiseil  dat  is  en  Fraunce. 

King.  Now  fye  upon  my  false  French :  by  mine  Honor 
in  true  English,  I  love  thee  Kate;  by  which  Honor,  I  dare 

224.  Damoiseil:  demoiselle-RowE. 
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not  sweare  thou  lovest  me,  yet  my  blood  begins  to  flat- 
ter me,  that  thou  doo'st;  notwithstanding  the  poore  and 
untempering  effect  of  my  Visage.  Now  beshrew  my 
Fathers  Ambition,  hee  was  thinking  of  Civill  Warres 
when  hee  got  me,  therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stub- 
borne  out-side,  with  an  aspect  of  Iron,  that  when  I  come 
to  wooe  Ladyes,  I  fright  them:  but  in  faith  Kate,  the  el- 
der I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appeare.  My  comfort  is,  that 
Old  Age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  Beautie,  can  doe  no  more 
spoyle  upon  my  Face.  Thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at 
the  worst;  and  thou  shalt  weare  me,  if  thou  weare  me, 
better  and  better:  and  therefore  tell  me,  most  faire  Ka- 
therine,  will  you  have  me?  Put  off  your  Maiden  Blushes, 
avouch  the  Thoughts  of  your  Heart  with  the  Lookes  of 
an  Empresse,  take  me  by  the  Hand,  and  say,  Harry  of 
England,  I  am  thine:  which  Word  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
blesse  mine  Eare  withall,  but  I  will  tell  thee  alowd,  Eng- 
land is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry 
Plantaginet  is  thine;  who,  though  I  speake  it  before  his 
Face,  if  he  be  not  Fellow  with  the  best  King,  thou  shalt 
finde  the  best  King  of  Good-fellowes.  Come  your  An- 
swer in  broken  Musick;  for  thy  Voyce  is  Musick,  and 
thy  English  broken:  Therefore  Queeneofall,  Katherine, 
breake  thy  minde  to  me  in  broken  English;  wilt  thou 
have  me?  2  5  1 

Kath.    Dat  is  as  it  shall  please  de  Roy  mon  pere. 

King.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  we\\,Kate;  it  shall  please 
him,  Kate. 

Kath.    Den  it  sail  also  content  me. 

King.  Upon  that  I  kisse  your  Hand,  and  I  call  you  my 
Queene. 

Katb.    Laisse  mon  Seigneur,  laisse,  /aisse,  may  foy: 

258.  Laisse:  Laissez-RowE. 
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Je  ne  I  veus  point  que  vous  abbaisse  vostre  grandeus, 
en  baisant  le  |  main  d*  une  nostre  Seigneur  indignie  ser- 
viteur  excuse  moy.  jfe  |  vous  supplie  mon  tres-puissant 
Seigneur.   [  261 

King.    Then  I  will  kisse  your  Lippes,  Kate. 

Katb.  Let  Dames& Darnoisels pour  estre  baisee devant 
leur  nopcese  ii  net  pas  le  costume  de  Fraunce. 

King.   Madame,  my  Interpreter,  what  sayes  shee? 

Lady.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashon  pour  le  Ladies  of 
Fraunce;  I  cannot  tell  wat  is  buisse  en  Anglish. 

King.    To  kisse. 

Lady.    Your  Majestee  entendre  bettre  que  moy. 

King.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  Maids  in  Fraunce  to 
kisse  before  they  are  marry ed,  would  she  say?  271 

Lady.    Ouy  verayment. 

King.  O  Kate,  nice  Customes  cursie  to  great  Kings. 
Deare  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  bee  confin'd  within  the 
weake  Lyst  of  a  Countreyes  fashion:  wee  are  the  ma- 
kers of  Manners,  Kate;  and  the  libertie  that  followes 
our  Places,  stoppes  the  mouth  of  all  finde-faults,  as  I 
will  doe  yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  your 
Countrey,  in  denying  me  a  Kisse:  therefore  patiently, 
and  yeelding.  You  have  Witch-craft  in  your  Lippes, 
Kate:  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  Sugar  touch  of 
them,  then  in  the  Tongues  of  the  French  Councell;  and 
they  should  sooner  perswade  Harry  of  England,  then  a 

259.  -veus  ..  abbaisse  -vostre  grandeus:  veux  ..  abaissiez  votre 
grandeur-DYCE,  Cambridge. 

260.  nostre  Seigneur  indignie:  de  votre  seigneurie  indigne-CAM- 
eridge.  excuse:  excusez-RowE. 

263.  baisee:  baisees-THEOBALD. 

264.  nopcese  il  net:  noces-DYCE;  il  n'est-PoPE. 

267.  buisse:  baiser-HANMER.  Anglish:  English-3"4F. 

272.  Ouy  -verayment:  Oui,  vraiment-DYCE. 

273.  cursie:  courtesy— Rowe. 
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generall    Petition   of  Monarchs.       Heere   comes   your 
Father.  285 

Enter  the  French  Power ,  and  the  English 
Lords. 

Burg.  God  save  your  Majestie,  my  Royall  Cousin, 
teach  you  our  Princesse  English? 

King.  I  would  have  her  learne,  my  faire  Cousin,  how 
perfectly  I  love  her,  and  that  is  good  English.         291 

Burg.    Is  shee  not  apt? 

King.  Our  Tongue  is  rough,  Coze,  and  my  Conditi- 
on1 is  not  smooth:  so  that  having  nevther  the  Voyce  nor 
the  Heart  of  Flatterie  about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure  up 
the  Spirit  of  Love  in  her,  that  hee  will  appeare  in  his  true 
likenesse.  x  manner     297 

Burg.  Pardon  the  franknesse  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answer 
you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her,  you  must 
make  a  Circle:  if  conjure  up  Love  in  her  in  his  true 
likenesse,  hee  must  appeare  naked,  and  blinde.  Can  you 
blame  her  then,  being  a  Maid,  yet  ros'd  over  with  the 
Virgin  Crimson  of  Modestie,  if  shee  deny  the  apparance 
of  a  naked  blinde  Boy  in  her  naked  seeing  selfe?  It  were 
(my  Lord)  a  hard  Condition  for  a  Maid  to  consigne 
to. 

King.  Yet  they  doe  winke  and  yeeld,  as  Love  is  blind 
and  enforces. 

Burg.  They  are  then  excus'd,  my  Lord,  when  they  see 
not  what  they  doe.  310 

King.  Then  good  my  Lord,  teach  your  Cousin  to 
consent  winking. 

Burg.  I  will  winke  on  her  to  consent,  my  Lord,  if  you 
will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning:  for  Maides  well 
Summer'd,  and  warme  kept,  are  like  Flyes  at  Bartholo- 
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mew-tyde,  blinde,  though  they  have  their  eyes,  and  then 
they  will  endure  handling,  which  before  would  not  abide 
looking  on. 

King.  This  Morall  tyes  me  over  to  Time,  and  a  hot 
Summer;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the  Flye,  your  Cousin,  in 
the  latter  end,  and  shee  must  be  blinde  to.  321 

Burg.   As  Love  is  my  Lord,  before  it  loves. 

King.  It  is  so:  and  you  may,  some  of  you,  thanke 
Love  for  my  blindnesse,  who  cannot  see  many  a  faire 
French  Citie  for  one  faire  French  Maid  that  stands  in  my 
way. 

French  King.  Yes  my  Lord,  you  see  them  perspec- 
tively:  the  Cities  turn'd  into  a  Maid;  for  they  are 
all  gyrdled  with  Maiden  Walls,  that  Warre  hath  en- 
tred.  330 

England.    Shall  Kate  be  my  Wife? 

France.   So  please  you. 

England.  I  am  content,  so  the  Maiden  Cities  you 
talke  of,  may  wait  on  her:  so  the  Maid  that  stood  in 
the  way  for  my  Wish,  shall  shew  me  the  way  to  my 
Will. 

France.  Wee  have  consented  to  all  tearmes  of  rea- 
son. 

England.    Is't  so,  my  Lords  of  England? 

West.   The  King  hath  graunted  every  Article:   340 
His  Daughter  first;  and  in  sequele,  all, 
According  to  their  flrme  proposed  natures. 

Exet.    Onely  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this: 
Where  your  Majestie  demands, That  the  King  of  France 
having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  Graunt,  shall 
name  your  Highnesse  in  this  forme,  and  with  this  additi- 

329-30.  hath  entred:  hath  never  entered-RowE. 
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on,inFrench :  Nostre  trescherfilx  Henry  Roy  d'  Angle terre 
Heretere  de  Fraunce:  and  thus  in  Latine;  Prceclarissimus 
Filius  noster  Henricus  Rex  Anglic  &  Heres  Francia. 

France.  Nor  this  I  have  not  Brother  so  deny'd, 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  passe.  351 

England.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  deare  allyance, 
Let  that  one  Article  ranke  with  the  rest, 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  Daughter. 

France.  Take  her  faireSonne,  and  from  her  blood  rayseup 
Issue  to  me,  that  the  contending  Kingdomes 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shoares  looke  pale, 
With  envy  of  each  others  happinesse, 
May  cease  their  hatred;  and  this  deare  Conjunction 
Plant  Neighbour-hood  and  Christian-like  accord     360 
In  their  sweet  Bosomes:   that  never  Warre  advance 
His  bleeding  Sword  'twixt  England  and  faire  France. 

Lords.    Amen. 

King.Now  welcome  Kate:  and  beare  me  witnesse  all, 
That  here  I  kisse  her  as  my  Soveraigne  Queene. 

Flourish. 

Quee.    God,  the  best  maker  of  all  Marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  Realmes  in  one: 
As  Man  and  Wife  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  Kingdomes  such  a  Spousall, 
That  never  may  ill  Office,  or  fell  Jealousie,  371 

Which  troubles  oft  the  Bed  of  blessed  Marriage, 
Thrust  in  betweene  the  Pation  of  these  Kingdomes, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  League: 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other.      God  speake  this  Amen. 

All.   Amen. 

King.  Prepare  we  for  our  Marriage:   on  which  day, 
My  Lord  of  Burgundy  wee'le  take  your  Oath 

348.   Heretere:  Heritier-HuDSON. 
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And  all  the  Peeres,  for  suretie  of  our  Leagues.         380 
Then  shall  I  sweare  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me, 
And  may  our  Oathes  well  kept  and  prosp'rous  be. 

Senet.  Exeunt. 


[Epilogue.] 

E?iter  Chorus. 

Thus  farre  with  rough,  and  all-unable  Pen, 

Our  bending  Author  hath  pursu'd  the  Story, 

In  little  roome  confining  mightie  men, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 

Small  time:   but  in  that  small,  most  greatly  lived 

This  Starre  of  England.      Fortune  made  his  Sword; 

By  which,  the  Worlds  best  Garden  he  atchieved: 

And  of  it  left  his  Sonne  Imperiall  Lord. 

Henry  the  Sixt,  in  Infant  Bands  crown'd  King  10 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  King  succeed: 

Whose  State  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed: 

Which  oft  our  Stage  hath  showne;  and  for  their  sake, 

In  your  faire  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 


FINIS. 
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MUCH    ADOE    ABOUT 
NOTHING 

Actus  primus,  Scena  prima. 
[Before  Leonato*  s  house, .] 

Enter  LeonatoGovernourof  Messina,  Innogenhiswife,  He- 
ro his  daughter, and  Beatrice  his  Neece,witha  messenger. 

Leonato. 

ILEARNE  in  this  Letter,  that  Don  Peter  of  Arra- 
gon,  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  neere  by  this:  he  was  not 
three   Leagues  off  when   I   left   him. 

Leon.  How  many  Gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this 
action?  10 

Mess.    But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  victorie  is  twice  it  selfe,  when  the  atchiever 
brings  home  full  numbers:  I  finde  heere,  that  Don  Pe- 
ter hath  bestowed  much  honor  on  a  yong  Florentine,  cal- 
led Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserv'  d  on  his  part,  and  equally  remem- 
bred  by  Don  Pedro,  he  hath  borne  himselfe  beyond  the 

2.  Innogen  bis  wife:  out-THEOBALD. 
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promise  of  his  age,  doing  in  the  figure  of  a  Lambe,  the 
feats  of  a  Lion,  he  hath  indeede  better  bettred  expecta- 
tion, then  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how.  20 

Leo.  He  hath  an  Unckle  heere  in  Messina ,  wil  be  very 
much  glad  of  it. 

Mess.  I  have  alreadie  delivered  him  letters,  and  there 
appeares  much  joy  in  him,  even  so  much,  that  joy  could 
not  shew  it  selfe  modest  enough,  without  a  badg  of  bit- 
ternesse. 

Leo.    Did  he  breake  out  into  teares? 

Mess.    In  great  measure. 

Leo.  A  kinde  overflow  of  kindnesse,  there  are  no  fa- 
ces truer,  then  those  that  are  so  wash'd,  how  much  bet- 
ter is  it  to  weepe  at  joy,  then  to  joy  at  weeping?       3  1 

Bea.  I  pray  you,  is  Signior  Mount  anto  return' d  from 
the  warres,  or  no? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  Lady,  there  was 
none  such  in  the  armie  of  any  sort. 

Leon.   What  is  he  that  you  aske  for  Neece? 

Hero.    My  cousin  meanes  Signior  Benedick  of  Padua 

Mess.  O  he's  return' d,  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bils  here  in  Messina ,  &  challeng'd 
Cupid  at  the  Flight:  1  and  my  Unckles  foole  reading  the 
Challenge,  subscrib'd  for  Cupid,  and  challeng'd  him  at 
the  Burbolt.2  I  pray  you,  how  many  hath  hee  kil'd  and 
eaten  in  these  warresr'  But  how  many  hath  he  kil'd?  for 
indeed,  I  promis'd  to  eate  all  of  his  killing.  44 

1  short  arrow  with  fiat  end         2  light  arrow 

Leon.  'Faith  Neece,  you  taxe  Signior  Benedicke  too 
much,  but  hee'l  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service  Lady  in  these  wars. 

Beat.   You  had  musty  victuall,  and  he  hath  holpe  to 

42.  Burbolt:  bird-bolt-2PopE. 
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ease  it:  he's  a  very  valiant  Trencher-man,  hee  hath  an 
excellent  stomacke.  50 

Mess.  And  a  good  souldier  too  Lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  souldier  to  a  Lady.  But  what  is  he 
to  a  Lord? 

Mess.  A  Lord  to  a  Lord,  a  man  to  a  man,  stuft  with 
all  honourable  vertues. 

Beat,  It  is  so  indeed,  he  is  no  lesse  then  a  stuft  man: 
bat  for  the  stuffing  well,  we  are  all  mortall. 

Leon.  You  must  not  (sir)  mistake  my  Neece,  there  is 
a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  Signior  Benedick,  &  her: 
they  never  meet,  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between 
them.  61 

Bea.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our  last  con- 
flict, foure  of  his  sive  wits  went  halting  off,  and  now  is 
the  whole  man  govern'd  with  one:  so  that  if  hee  have 
wit  enough  to  keepe  himselfe  warme,  let  him  beare  it 
for  a  difference  betweene  himselfe  and  his  horse:  For  it 
is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  knowne  a  reaso- 
nable creature.  Who  is  his  companion  now?  He  hath 
every  month  a  new  sworne  brother. 

Mess.    I'st  possible?  70 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible:  he  weares  his  faith  but  as 
the  fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block. 

Mess.  I  see  (Lady)  the  Gentleman  is  not  in  your 
bookes. 

Bea.  No,  and  he  were,  I  would  burne  my  study.  But 
I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion?  Is  there  no  young 
squarer  *  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the 
divell?  *  quarreler 

Mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right  noble 
Claudio.  80 

49.  ease:  eat-Q.2-4F.  63  sive:  five-Q.2-4F. 

75.  and:   an-THEOBALD. 
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Beat.  O  Lord,  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease: 
he  is  sooner  caught  then  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker 
runs  presently  mad.  God  helpe  the  noble  Claudio,  if  hee 
have  caught  the  Benedict,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand 
pound  ere  he  be  cur'd. 

Mess.   I  will  hold  friends  with  you  Lady. 

Bea.    Do  good  friend. 

Leo.   You'l  ne're  run  mad  Neece. 

Bea.    No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.    Don  Pedro  is  approach' d.  90 

Enter  don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedicke,  Balthasar, 
and  John  the  bastard. 

Pedro.  Good  Signior  Leonato,  you  are  come  to  meet 
your  trouble:  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost, 
and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness 
of  your  Grace:  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort  should 
remaine:  but  when  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides, 
and  happinesse  takes  his  leave. 

Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too  willingly:  I 
thinke  this  is  your  daughter.  101 

Leonato.    Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bened.    Were  you  in  doubt  that  you  askt  her? 

Leonato.  Signior  Benedicke,  no,  for  then  were  you  a 
childe. 

Pedro.  You  have  it  full  Benedicke,  we  may  ghesse  by 
this,  what  you  are,  being  a  man,  truely  the  Lady  fathers 
her  selfe:  be  happie  Lady,  for  you  are  like  an  honorable 
father.  1 09 

Ben.    If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would  not 

84.  Benedict:  Benedick  (dicke)-2-4F.  85.  be:  a'  (a)-Q, 

88.   Tout  ne^re:  You  will  never-Q.       103.  doubt:  doubt,  sir-Q. 
107.  man,  truely:  man.   Truly-CAPEix. 
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have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  al  Messina,  as  like  him 
as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  signior 
Benedicke,  no  body  markes  you. 

Ben.  What  my  deere  Ladie  Disdaine!  are  you  yet 
living? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  Disdaine  should  die,  while  shee 
hath  such  meete  foode  to  feede  it,  as  Signior  Benedicke? 
Curtesie  it  selfe  must  convert  to  Disdaine,  if  you  come  in 
her  presence.  1  20 

Bene.  Then  is  curtesie  a  turne-coate,  but  it  is  cer- 
taine  I  am  loved  of  all  Ladies,  onely  you  excepted:  and 
I  would  I  could  finde  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard 
heart,  for  truely  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  deere  happinesse  to  women,  they  would  else 
have  beene  troubled  with  a  pernitious  Suter,  I  thanke 
God  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for  that,  I 
had  rather  heare  my  Dog  barke  at  a  Crow,  than  a  man 
sweare  he  loves  me.  129 

Bene.  God  keepe  your  Ladiship  still  in  that  minde, 
so  some  Gentleman  or  other  shall  scape  a  predestinate 
scratch t  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  and  'twere 
such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.    Well,  you  are  a  rare  Parrat  teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue,  is  better  than  a  beast  of 
your. 

Ben.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue, 
and  so  good  a  continuer,  but  keepe  your  way  a  Gods 
name,  I  have  done.  140 

Beat.  You  alwaies  end  with  a  Jades  tricke,  I  know 
you  of  old. 

133.  and:  an-RowE.  137.  your:  yours-Q.2-4F. 

139.  a:  i'-CAPELL. 
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Pedro.  This  is  the  summe  of  all :  Leonatoy  signior  Clau- 
dky  and  signior  Bene die ke\  my  deere  friend  Leonato,  hath 
invited  you  all,  I  tell  him  we  shall  stay  here,  at  the  least 
a  moneth,  and  he  heartily  praies  some  occasion  may  de- 
taine  us  longer:  I  dare  sweare  hee  is  no  hypocrite,  but 
praies  from  his  heart. 

Leon.  If  you  sweare,  my  Lord,  you  shall  not  be  for- 
sworne,  \To  Don  Joh?i^  let  mee  bid  you  welcome,  my 
Lord,  being  re-  |  conciled  to  the  Prince  your  brother: 
I  owe  you  all  |  duetie.  152 

John.  I  thanke  you,  I  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I 
thanke  you. 

Leon.    Please  it  your  grace  leade  ox\? 

Pedro.    Your  hand  Leonato,  we  will  goe  together. 
Exeunt.    Manet  Bcnedicke  and  Claudio. 

Clau.  Benedieke,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of  sig- 
nior Leonato} 

Bene.    I  noted  her  not,  but  I  lookt  on  her.  1 60 

Clau.   Is  she  not  a  modest  yong  Ladie? 

Bene.  Doe  you  question  me  as  an  honest  man  should 
doe,  for  my  simple  true  judgement?  or  would  you  have 
me  speake  after  my  custome,  as  being  a  professed  tyrant 
to  their  sexe? 

Clau.    No,  I  pray  thee  speake  in  sober  judgement. 

Bene:  Why  y faith  me  thinks  shee's  too  low  for  a  hie 
praise,  too  browne  for  a  faire  praise,  and  too  little  for  a 
great  praise,  onely  this  commendation  I  can  afFoord  her, 
that  were  shee  other  then  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome, 
and  being  no  other,  but  as  she  is,  I  doe  not  like  her.    1  7  1 

Clau.  Thou  think' st  I  am  in  sport,  I  pray  thee  tell  me 
truely  how  thou  lik'st  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buie  her,  that  you  enquier  after 
her/' 

143.   This:   That-g. 
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Clau.    Can  the  world  buie  such  a  Jewell? 

Ben.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into,  but  speake  you  this 
with  a  sad  brow?  Or  doe  you  play  the  flowting  jacke,  to 
tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  Hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare 
Carpenter:  Come,  in  what  key  shall  aman  take  you  to 
goe  in  the  song?  1  8  1 

Clau.  In  mine  eie,  she  is  the  sweetest  Ladie  that  ever 
I  lookt  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see  no 
such  matter:  there's  her  cosin,  and  she  were  not  possest 
with  a  furie,  exceedes  her  as  much  in  beautie,  as  the  first 
of  Maie  doth  the  last  of  December:  but  I  hope  you  have 
no  intent  to  turne  husband,  have  you? 

Clau.  I  would  scarce  trust  my  selfe,  though  I  had 
sworne  the  contrarie,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife.      190 

Bene.  1st  come  to  this?  in  faith  hath  not  the  world  one 
man  but  he  will  weare  his  cap  with  suspition?  shall  I  ne- 
ver see  a  batcheller  of  three  score  againe?  goe  to  yfaith, 
and  thou  wilt  needes  thrust  thy  necke  into  a  yoke,  weare 
the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  sundaies:  looke,  don  Pedro 
is  returned  to  seeke  you. 

Enter  don  Pedroy  John  the  bastard. 

Pedr.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that  you  fol- 
lowed not  to  Leonatoest 

Bened.  I  would  your  Grace  would  constraine  mee  to 
tell.  201 

Pedro.    I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegeance. 

Ben.  You  heare,  Count  Claudio,  I  can  be  secret  as  a 
dumbe  man,  I  would  have  you  thinke  so  (but  on  my  al- 
legiance, marke  you  this,  on   my  allegiance)  hee  is  in 

180.  aman:  a  man-Q.  2-4F.  i$$.  and:   an-iRowK. 

194.  and:   an-CAPELL.         197.  John  the  bastard:   out-HANMER. 
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love,  With  who?  now  that  is  your  Graces  part:  marke 
how  short  his  answere  is,  with  Hero,  Leonatoes  short 
daughter. 

Clau.   If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttred. 

Bened.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  so, nor '  twas 
not  so:  but  indeede,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so.      211 

Clau.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her,  for  the  Ladie  is  verie 
well  worthie. 

Clau.   You  speake  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  Lord. 

Pedr.    By  my  troth  I  speake  my  thought. 

Clau.   And  in  faith,  my  Lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bened.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  Lord,  I 
speake  mine.  220 

Clau.    That  I  love  her,  I  feele. 

Pedr.    That  she  is  worthie,  I  know. 

Bened.  That  I  neither  feele  how  shee  should  be  lo- 
ved, nor  know  how  shee  should  be  worthie,  is  the 
opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me,  I  will  die  in  it  at 
the  stake. 

Pedr.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretique  in  the  de- 
spight  of  Beautie. 

Clau.  And  never  could  maintaine  his  part,  but  in  the 
force  of  his  will.  230 

Ben.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thanke  her:  that 
she  brought  mee  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  humble 
thankes:  but  that  I  will  have  a  rechate1  winded  in  my 
forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldricke,2all 
women  shall  pardon  me:  because  I  will  not  do  them  the 
wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  doe  my  selfe  the  right  to 
1  tune  sounded  to  call  off  dogs      2  girdle 

220.  speake:   spoke-Q. 

233.  rechate:   recheat  (recheate)-2Ro\VE. 
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trust  none:  and  the  fine  is, (for  the  which  I  may  goe  the 
finer)  I  will  live  a  Batchellor.  238 

Pedro.    I  shall  see  thee  ere  I  die,  looke  pale  with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sicknesse,  or  with  hunger, 
my  Lord,  not  with  love:  prove  that  ever  I  loose  more 
blood  with  love,  then  I  will  get  againe  with  drinking, 
picke  out  mine  eyes  with  a  Ballet-makers  penne,  and 
hang  me  up  at  the  doore  of  a  brothel-house  for  the  signe 
of  blinde  Cupid. 

Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  doost  fall  from  this  faith, 
thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  Cat,  &  shoot 
at  me,  and  he  -  hat  hit's  me,  let  him  be  clapt  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  cal'd  Adam.  250 

Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  trie:  In  time  the  savage 
Bull  doth  beare  tne  yoake. 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may,  but  if  ever  the  sensible 
Benedicke  beare  it,  plucke  off  the  bulles  homes,  and  set 
them  in  my  forehead,  and  let  me  be  vildely  painted,  and 
in  such  great  Letters  as  they  write,  heere  is  good  horse 
to  hire:  let  them  signifie  under  my  signe,  here  you  may 
see  Benedicke  the  married  man. 

Clau.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst  bee 
home  mad.1  1  mad  as  a  bull     260 

Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  Quiver  in 
Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.    I  looke  for  an  earthquake  too  then. 

Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  houres,  in 
the  meane  time,  good  Signior  Benedicke,  repaire  to  Leo- 
natoesy  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  will  not  faile 
him  at  supper,  for  indeede  he  hath  made  great  prepara- 
tion. 

251-2.  2  11.  ending  try,  yoke-CAPELL.        252.  tne:  the-Q.2~4F. 
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I.  i.  281-31 1]  MUCH    ADOE 

Be?ie.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such  an 
Embassage,  and  so  I  commit  you.  270 

Clau.  To  the  tuition  of  God.  From  my  house,  if  I 
had  it. 

Pedro.    Thesixtofjuly.  Your  loving  friend,  Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay  mocke  not,  mocke  not;  the  body  of  your 
discourse  is  sometime  guarded1  with  fragments,  and  the 
guardes  are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither,  ere  you  flout 
old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience,  and  so  I 
leave  you.  1  trimmed     Exit. 

Clau.  My  Liege,  your  Highnesse  now  may  doe  mee 
good.  x     280 

Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach,  teach  it  but  how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learne 
Any  hard  Lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Clau.    Hath  Leonato  any  sonne  my  Lord? 

Pedro.    No  childe  but  Hero,  she's  his  onely  heire. 
Dost  thou  affect  her  Claudiot 

Clau.    O  my  Lord, 
When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  souldiers  eie, 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  taske  in  hand,  290 

Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love: 
But  now  I  am  return' d,  and  that  warre-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant:,  in  their  roomes, 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  mee  how  faire  yong  Hero  is, 
Saying  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  warres. 

Pedro.   Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  booke  of  words: 
If  thou  dost  love  faire  Hero,  cherish  it, 
And  I  will  breake  with  her:  [and  with  her  father 

279-80.  1  1.  verse-RowE. 
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ABOUT    NOTHING  [I.  i.  312-ii.  9 

And  thou  shalt  have  her:]  wast  not  to  this  end,       300 
That  thou  beganst  to  twist  so  fine  a  story? 

Clau.    How  sweetly  doe  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  loves  griefe  by  his  complexion! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sodaine  seeme, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

Fed.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broder  then  the  flood? 
The  fairest  graunt  is  the  necessitie: 
Looke  what  will  serve,  is  fit:  'tis  once,  thou  lovest, 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedie, 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to  night,  310 

I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 
And  tell  faire  Hero  I  am  Claudio, 
And  in  her  bosome  He  unclaspe  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  incounter  of  my  amorous  tale: 
Then  after,  to  her  father  will  I  breake, 
And  the  conclusion  is,  shee  shall  be  thine, 
In  practise  let  us  put  it  presently.  Exeunt. 

[Scene  ii.      A  room  in  Leonato'' 's  bouse.] 

Enter  Leonato  and  an  old  man  \Antonio~\ ,  brother  to 
Leonato  \meeting] .   | 

Leo.  How  now  brother,  where  is  my  cosen  your  son: 
hath  he  provided  this  musicke? 

Old.  \^Ant.~\  He  is  very  busie  about  it,  but  brother,  I 
can  tell  |  you  newes  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of. 

Lo.    Are  they  good.?  6 

Old.  As  the  events  stamps  them,  but  they  have  a  good 
cover:  they  shew  well  outward,  the  Prince  and  Count 

300.  bracketed  11.  in  Q.  302.  doe  you:  you  do-O. 

5.  neives:  strange  news-Q.  7.  events:  event-2-4F. 
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I.  ii.  9-iii.  12]  MUCH    ADOE 

Claudio  walking  in  a  thick  pleached1  alley  in  my  orchard, 
were  thus  over-heard  by  a  man  of  mine:  the  Prince  dis- 
covered to  Claudio  that  hee  loved  my  niece  your  daugh- 
ter, and  meant  to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance, 
and  if  hee  found  her  accordant,  hee  meant  to  take  the 
present  time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  breake  with  you 
of  it.  1  thickly  interwoven 

Leo.    Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you  this? 

Old.  A  good  sharpe  fellow,  I  will  send  for  him,  and 
question  him  your  selfe.  1  8 

Leo.  No,  no;  wee  will  hold  it  as  a  dreame,  till  it  ap- 
peare  it  selfe:  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter  withall, 
that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an  answer,  if  per- 
adventure  this  bee  true:  goe  you  and  tell  her  of  it:  [En- 
ter Attendants]  coo-  |  sins,  you  know  what  you  have 
to  doe,  O  I  crie  you  mer-  |  cie  friend,  goe  you  with  mee 
and  I  will  use  your  skill,  |  good  cosin  have  a  care  this 
busie  time.   |  Exeunt. 

[Scene  iii.      The  same.] 

Enter  Sir  John  the  Bastard,  and  Conrade  his  companion. 

Con.  What  the  good  yeere2  my  Lord,  why  are  you 
thus  out  of  measure  sad?  2  a  mild  imprecation 

Joh.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds, 
therefore  the  sadnesse  is  without  limit. 

Con.   You  should  heare  reason. 

John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing  brin- 
geth  it?  8 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  sufferance. 

Joh.    I  wonder  that  thou  (being  as  thou  saist  thou  art, 

9.  my:  mine-Q.  ,10.  thus:  thus  much-£). 

7-8.  bringttb:  brings-Q.  9.  yet:  at  least-Q. 
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ABOUT    NOTHING  [I.  ill.  12-47 

borne  under  Saturne)  goest  about  to  apply  a  morall  me- 
dicine, to  a  mortifying  mischiefe:  I  cannot  hide  what  I 
am:  I  must  bee  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no 
mans  jests,  eat  when  I  have  stomacke,  and  wait  for  no 
mans  leisure:  sleepe  when  I  am  drowsie,  and  tend  on  no 
mans  businesse,  laugh  when  I  am  merry, and  claw1  no  man 
in  his  humor.  x  flatter      1  7 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  ful  show  of  this, 
till  you  may  doe  it  without  controllment,  you  have  of 
late  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and  hee  hath  tane 
you  newly  into  his  grace,  where  it  is  impossible  you 
should  take  root,  but  by  the  faire  weather  that  you  make 
your  selfe,  it  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your 
owne  harvest.  2  canker-rose      24 

John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker2  in  a  hedge,  then  a  rose 
in  his  grace,  and  it  better  fits  my  bloud  to  be  disdain' d  of 
all,  then  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any:  in  this 
(though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man) 
it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plaine  dealing  villaine,  I 
am  trusted  with  a  mussell,  and  enfranchisde  with  a  clog, 
therefore  I  have  decreed,  not  to  sing  in  my  cage:  if  I  had 
my  mouth,  I  would  bite:  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do 
my  liking:  in  the  meane  time,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and 
seeke  not  to  alter  me.  34 

Con.    Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent? 

John.    I  will  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  onely. 
Who  comes  here?  what  newes  Borachiot 

Enter  B  orach  to. 

Bor.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper,  the  Prince 
your  brother  is  royally  entertained  by  Leonato,  and  I  can 
give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended  marriage.  4 1 

22.  takeroot:  take  true  root-Q.  30.  mussell:  muzzle(muzzel)-4F. 
36.  /  •will  make:  I  make-Q. 
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I.  iii.  48-77]  MUCH    ADOE 

John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  Modell  to  build  mischiefe 
on?  What  is  hee  for  a  foole  that  betrothes  himselfe  to 
unquietnesse? 

Bor.    Mary  it  is  your  brothers  right  hand. 

John.    Who,  the  most  exquisite  Claudiot 

Bor.    Even  he. 

John.  A  proper  squier,  and  who,  and  who,  which  way 
lookes  he? 

Bor.  Mary  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  Heire  of  Leo- 
nato.  5 1 

Job?i.  A  very  forward  March-chicke,  how  came  you 
to  this/' 

Bor.  Being  entertain' d  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was  smoa- 
king  a  musty  roome,  comes  me  the  Prince  and  Claudio, 
hand  in  hand  in  sad 1  conference:  I  whipt  behind  the  Ar- 
ras, and  there  heard  it  agreed  upon,  that  the  Prince  should 
wooe  Hero  for  himselfe,  and  having  obtain' d  her,  give 
her  to  Count  Claudio.  l  serious      59 

John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither,  this  may  prove  food 
to  my  displeasure,  that  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glorie 
of  my  overthrow:  if  I  can  crosse  him  any  way,  I  blesse 
my  selfe  every  way,  you  are  both  sure,  and  will  assist 
mee? 

Conr.   To  the  death  my  Lord. 

John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper,  their  cheere  is  the 
greater  that  I  am  subdued,  would  the  Cooke  were  of  my 
minde:  shall  we  goe  prove  whats  to  be  done? 

Bor.    Wee' 11  wait  upon  your  Lordship. 

Exeunt.      70 

56.  ivbipt  behind:  whipt  me  behind-^). 
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ABOUT   NOTHING  [II.  i.  1-33 

Actus  Secundus. 
[Scene  i.     A  hall  in  Leon  at  <? s  house.  ] 

Enter  Leonatot   \_Antonio\  his  brother ',  his  wife,  Hero 
his  daughter ,  and  |  Beatrice  his  neecet  and  a  kinsman. 

Leonato.    Was  not  Count  John  here  at  supper? 

Brother.  \_Ant.~\  I  saw  him  not. 

Beatrice.  How  tartly  that  Gentleman  lookes,  I  never 
can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burn' d  an  howre  after. 

Hero.    He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beatrice.  Hee  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made 
just  in  the  mid-way  betweene  him  and  Benedicke,  the  one 
is  too  like  an  image  and  saies  nothing,  and  the  other  too 
like  my  Ladies  eldest  sonne,  evermore  tatling.  1  2 

Leon.  Then  halfe  signior  Benedicks  tongue  in  Count 
Johns  mouth,  and  halfe  Count  Johns  melancholy  in  Sig- 
nior Benedicks  face. 

Beat.  With  a  good  legge,  and  a  good  foot  unckle,  and 
money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would  winne  any 
woman  in  the  world,  if  he  could  get  her  good  will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth  Neece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a 
husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue.  20 

Brother.   Infaith  shee's  too  curst.1  1  shrewish 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  then  curst,  I  shall  lessen  Gods 
sending  that  way:  for  it  is  said,  God  sends  a  curst  Cow 
short  homes,  but  to  a  Cow  too  curst  he  sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no 
homes. 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband,  for  the  which 
blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every  morning  and 
evening:  Lord,  I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a 
beard  on  his  face,  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen.     30 

2.  his  'wife:  out-THEOBALD.  18.  if  be:  ifa'(a)-Q. 
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II.  i.  34-68]  MUCH    ADOE 

Leonato.  You  may  light  upon  a  husband  that  hath  no 
beard. 

Batrice.  What  should  I  doe  with  him?  dresse  him  in 
my  apparell,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentlewoman?  he 
that  hath  a  beard,  is  more  then  a  youth:  and  he  that  hath 
no  beard,  is  lesse  then  a  man :  and  hee  that  is  more  then  a 
youth,  is  not  for  mee:  and  he  that  is  lesse  then  a  man,  I  air. 
not  for  him:  therefore  I  will  even  take  sixepence  in  ear- 
nest of  the  Berrord,  and  leade  his  Apes  into  hell. 

Leon.    Well  then,  goe  you  into  hell.  40 

Beat.  No,  but  to  the  gate,  and  there  will  the  Devill 
meete  mee  like  an  old  Cuckold  with  homes  on  his  head, 
and  say,  get  you  to  heaven  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven, 
heere's  no  place  for  you  maids,  so  deliver  I  up  my  Apes, 
and  away  to  S.  Peter-,  for  the  heavens,  hee  shewes  mee 
where  the  Batchellers  sit,  and  there  live  wee  as  merry  as 
the  day  is  long. 

Brother.  \To  Hero\  Well  neece,  I  trust  you  will  be 
rul'd  by  your  |  father.  49 

Beatrice.  Yes  faith,  it  is  my  cosens  dutie  to  make  curt- 
sie,  and  say,  as  it  please  you:  but  yet  for  all  that  cosin,  let 
him  be  a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  an  other  cursie, 
and  say,  father,  as  it  please  me. 

Leonato.  Well  neece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted 
with  a  husband. 

Beatrice.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  met- 
tall  then  earth,  would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  over- 
mastred  with  a  peece  of  valiant  dust.-9  to  make  account  of 
her  life  to  a  clod  of  waiward  marie?  no  unckle,  ile  none: 
Adams  sonnes  are  my  brethren,  and  truly  I  hold  it  a  sinne 
to  match  in  my  kinred.  61 

31.  light  upon:  light  on-Q.      39.  Berrord;  bear-ward-K.NiGHT. 
45.  S.  Peter:  for:  Saint  Peter  for-PoPE. 

51.  say,  as:  say  Father  as-Q.  52.  cursie:  curtsy-2-3F. 

58.  account:  an  account-O.  61.  kinred:  kindred-RowE. 
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Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you,  if  the 
Prince  doe  solicit  you  in  that  kinde,  you  know  your  an- 
swere. 

Beatrice.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  musicke  cosin,  if  you 
be  not  woed  in  good  time:  if  the  Prince  bee  too  impor- 
tant,1 tell  him  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  &  so  dance 
out  the  answere,  for  heare  me  Hero,  wooing,  wedding,  & 
repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  ijgge,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque- 
pace:2  the  first  suite  is  hot  and  hasty  like  a  Scotch  ijgge 
(and  full  as  fantasticall)  the  wedding  manerly  modest, 
fas  a  measure)  full  of  state  &aunchentry,  and  then  comes 
repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs  falls  into  the  cinque- 
pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sinkes  into  his  grave.      74 

Leonata.    Cosin  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beatrice.  I  have  a  good  eye  unckle,  I  can  see  a  Church 
by  daylight.  ^importunate      "a  dance 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entring  brother,  make  good 
roome.  \_All  put  on  their  masks. ~\ 

Enter  Prince ',  Pedro,  C/audio,  and  Benedicke,  and  Bal- 
thasar,  |  or  dumbe  John,  \_Borachio,  Margaret,  Ur- 
sula]  Maskers  with  a  dru?n.   |  8  1 

Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walke  about  with  your  friend? 

Hero.  So  you  walke  softly,  and  looke  sweetly,  and  say 
nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walke,  and  especially  when  I 
walke  away. 

Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company. 

Hero.   I  may  say  so  when  I  please. 

Pedro.    And  when  please  you  to  say  so? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour,3  for  God  defend4  the 
Lute  should  be  like  the  case,      "^countenance    ^forbid  90 

69,  70.  ijgge:  misprint  in  iF. 

72.  auncbentry:  ancientry (anchentry)-3"4F. 

74.  sinkes:  sink  (sincke)-Q.  75.  Leonata:  misprint  in  iF. 

Si.  or  dumbe:  don-CAFELL. 
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Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemons  roofe,  within  the  house 
is  Love. 

Hero.    Why  then  your  visor  should  be  thatcht. 

Pedro.   Speake  low  if  you  speake  Love. 

\_Drawi?ig  her  aside. ~\ 

Bene.   [Balth.~\    Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Mar.  So  would  not  I  for  your  owne  sake,  for  I  have 
manie  ill  qualities. 

Be  fie.    \Balth.~\    Which  is  one? 

Mar.    I  say  my  prayers  alowd. 

Ben.  \Balth.^  I  love  you  the  better,  the  hearers  may 
cry  Amen.   |  100 

Mar.    God  match  me  with  a  good  dauncer. 

Bait.   Amen. 

Mar.  And  God  keepe  him  out  or  my  sight  when  the 
daunce  is  done:   answer  Clarke. 

Bait.  No  more  words,  the  Clarke  is  answered. 

Ursula.  I  know  you  well  enough,  you  are  Signior  An- 
thonio. 

Anth.    At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Ursula.  I  know  you  by  the  wagling  of  your  head. 

Anth.    To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfet  him.  1  10 

Ursu.  You  could  never  doe  him  so  ill  well,  unlesse 
you  were  the  very  man:  here's  his  dry  hand  up  &  down, 
you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Anth.    At  a  word  I  am  not. 

Ursula.  Come,  come,  doe  you  thinke  I  doe  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit?  can  vertue  hide  it  selfer5  goe 
to,  mumme,  you  are  he,  graces  will  appeare,  and  there's 
an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me.  120 

92.  Love:  Jove-Q. 
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ABOUT    NOTHING  [II.  i.  132-164 

Beat.   Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are/' 

Bened.   Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainfull,  and  that  I  had  my  good 
wit  out  of  the  hundred  merry  tales:  well,  this  was  Signi- 
or ■  Benedicke  that  said  so. 

Bene.    What's  he? 

Beat.    I  am  sure  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.    Not  I,  beleeve  me. 

Beat.    Did  he  never  make  you  laugh? 

Bene.   I  pray  you  what  is  he?  130 

Beat.  Why  he  is  the  Princes  jeaster,  a  very  dull  foole, 
onely  his  gift  is,  in  devising  impossible  slanders,  none 
but  Libertines  delight  in  him,  and  the  commendation  is 
not  in  his  witte,  but  in  his  villanie,  for  hee  both  pleaseth 
men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him,  and 
beat  him:  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  Fleet,  I  would  he  had 
boorded1  me.  1  accosted 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  Gentleman,  He  tell  him  what 
you  say.  1  39 

Beat.  Do,  do,  hee'l  but  breake  a  comparison  or  two 
on  me,  which  peradventure  (not  markt,  or  not  laugh'd 
at)  strikes  him  into  melancholly,  and  then  there's  a  Par- 
tridge wing  saved,  for  the  foole  will  eate  no  supper  that 
night.  [Music. .]    We  must  follow  the  Leaders. 

Ben.    In  every  good  thing. 

Bea .  Nay,  if  they  leade  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave  them 
at  the  next  turning.  Exeunt 

[all except  Don  John,  Borachio,  and  Claudio.~\ 
Musicke  for  the  dance. 

John.  Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and  hath 
withdrawne  her  father  to  breake  with  him  about  it:  the 
Ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor  remaines.  1  5  1 

I  34.  pleaseth:  pleases-Q. 
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Borachio.  And  that  is  Claudio,  I  know  him  by  his  bea- 
ring. 

John.    Are  not  you  signior  Benedicke} 

Clau.   You  know  me  well,  I  am  hee. 

John.  Signior,  you  are  verie  neere  my  Brother  in  his 
love,  he  is  enamor'd  on  Hero,  I  pray  you  disswade  him 
from  her,  she  is  no  equall  for  his  birth:  you  may  do  the 
part  of  an  honest  man  in  it. 

Claudio.    How  know  you  he  loves  her?  1 60 

John.    I  heard  him  sweare  his  affection, 

Bor.  So  did  I  too,  and  he  swore  he  would  marrie  her 
to  night. 

John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet.  Ex.  manet  Clau. 

Clau.    Thus  answere  I  in  name  of  Benedicke, 
But  heare  these  ill  newes  with  the  eares  of  Claudio-. 
'Tis  certaine  so,  the  Prince  woes  for  himselfe: 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  Office  and  affaires  of  love: 
Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  owne  tongues. 
Let  everie  eye  negotiate  for  it  selfe,  1  7  1 

And  trust  no  Agent:   for  beau  tie  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charmes,  faith  melteth  into  blood:1 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourely  proofe,  ^-passion 

Which  I  mistrusted  not.      Farewell  therefore  Hero. 

Enter  Benedicke. 

Ben.    Count  Claudio. 
Clau.    Yea,  the  same. 
Ben.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me? 
Clau.  Whither?  J  80 

Ben.  Even  to  the  next  Willow,  about  your  own  bu- 
sinesse,  Count.    What  fashion  will  you  weare  the  Gar- 

182.   Count:  county-Q. 
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land  off?  About  your  necke,  like  an  Usurers  chaine?  Or 
under  your  arme,  like  a  Lieutenants  scarfe?  You  must 
weare  it  one  way,  for  the  Prince  hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claw.   I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Ben.  Why  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  Drovier,  so 
they  sel  Bullockes:  but  did  you  thinke  the  Prince  wold 
have  served  you  thus? 

Clau.    I  pray  you  leave  me.  190 

Ben.  Ho  now  you  strike  like  the  blindman,  'twas  the 
boy  that  stole  your  meate,  and  you'l  beat  the  post. 

Clau.  If  it  will  not  be,  He  leave  you.  Exit. 

Ben.  Alas  poore  hurt  fowle,  now  will  he  creepe  into 
sedges:  But  that  my  Ladie  Beatrice  should  know  me,  & 
not  know  me:  the  Princes  foole!  Hah?  It  may  be  I  goe 
under  that  title,  because  I  am  merrie:  yea  but  so  I  am 
apt  to  do  my  selfe  wrong:  I  am  not  so  reputed,  it  is  the 
base  (though  bitter)  disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  putt's 
the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out:  well, He 
be  revenged  as  I  may.  201 

Enter  the  Prince  \_Pedro~\  . 

Pedro.  Now  Signior,  where' s  the  Count,  did  you 
see  him/' 

Bene.  Troth  my  Lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of  Lady 
Fame,  I  found  him  heere  as  melancholy  as  a  Lodge  in  a 
Warren,  I  told  him, and  I  thinke,  told  him  true, that  your 
grace  had  got  the  will  of  this  young  Lady,  and  I  offered 
him  my  company  to  a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a 
garland,  as  being  forsaken,  or  to  binde  him  a  rod,  as  be- 
ing worthy  to  be  whipt.  2  1 1 

Pedro.    To  be  whipt,  what's  his  fault? 

207.  thinke,  told:  think  I  told-Q. 

208.  the  ivill:  the  good  will-£).  210.  him  a:  him  up  a-Q. 
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Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  Schoole-boy,  who 
being  over-joyed  with  rinding  a  birds  nest,  shewes  it  his 
companion,  and  he  steales  it. 

Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust,  a  transgression?  the 
transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Ben.  Yet  it  had  not  beene  amisse  the  rod  had  beenc 
made,  and  the  garland  too,  for  the  garland  he  might  have 
worne  himselfe,and  the  rod  hee  might  have  bestowed  on 
you,  who  (as  I  take  it)  have  stolne  his  birds  nest.    22  1 

Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore  them 
to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my  faith 
you  say  honestly. 

Pedro.  The  Lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrell  to  you,  the 
Gentleman  that  daunst  with  her,  told  her  shee  is  much 
wrong' d  by  you.  228 

Bene.  O  she  misusde  me  past  the  induranceofa  block: 
an  oake  but  with  one  greene  leafe  on  it,  would  have  an- 
swered her:  my  very  visor  began  to  assume  life,  and  scold 
with  her:  shee  told  mee,  not  thinking  I  had  beene  my 
selfe,  that  I  was  the  Princes  Jester,  and  that  I  was  duller 
then  a  great  thaw,  hudling  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  im- 
possible conveiance  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a 
marke,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me:  shee  speakes 
poynyards,  and  every  word  stabbes:  if  her  breath  were 
as  terrible  as  terminations,  there  were  no  living  neere 
her,  she  would  infect  to  the  north  starre:  I  would  not 
marry  her,  though  she  were  indowed  with  all  that  Adam 
had  left  him  before  he  transgrest,  she  would  have  made 
Hercules  have  turnd  spit,  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to 
make  the  fire  too:  come,  talke  not  of  her,  you  shall  finde 
her  the  infernall  Ate  in  good  apparell.    I  would  to  God 

233.  and  that  I:  that  l-Q. 

238.  as  terminations:  as  her  terminations-Q. 
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some  scholler  would  conjure  her,  for  certainely  while  she 
is  heere,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell, as  in  a  sanctuary, 
and  people  sinne  upon  purpose,  because  they  would  goe 
thither,  so  indeed  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation 
followes  her.  249 

Enter  Claudio  and  Beatrice,  Leonatoy  Hero. 

Pedro.  Looke  heere  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  Grace  command  mee  any  service  to 
the  worlds  end?  I  will  goe  on  the  slightest  arrand  now 
to  the  Antypodes  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on:  I 
will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker  now  from  the  furthest  inch 
of  Asia:  bring  you  the  length  ofPrester  Johns  foot:  fetch 
you  a  hayre  off  the  great  Chams  beard:  doe  you  any  em- 
bassage to  the  Pigmies,  rather  then  hould  three  words 
conference,  with  this  Harpy:  you  have  no  employment 
for  me?  260 

Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  company. 

Bene.  O  God  sir,  heeres  a  dish  I  love  not,  I  cannot  in- 
dure  this  Lady  tongue.  Exit. 

Pedr.  Come  Lady,  come,  you  have  lost  the  heart  of 
Signior  Benedicke. 

Beatr.  Indeed  my  Lord,  hee  lent  it  me  a  while,  and  I 
gave  him  use1  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  a  single  one,  marry 
once  before  he  wonne  it  of  mee,  with  false  dice,  therefore 
your  Grace  may  well  say  I  have  lost  it.  *  interest 

Pedro.  You  have  put  him  downe  Lady,  you  have  put 
him  downe.  27  1 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  Lord,  lest 
I  should  proove  the  mother  of  fooles:  I  have  brought 
Count  ClaudiOy  whom  you  sent  me  to  seeke. 

253.  arrand:  errand-3-4F.  263.  this:  my-Q. 

267.  a  single:  his  single-Q. 
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Pedro.  Why  how  now  Count,  wherfore  are  you  sad? 

Claud.  Not  sad  my  Lord. 

Pedro.    How  then?  sicker5 

Claud.    Neither,  my  Lord. 

Beat.  The  Count  is  neither  sad,  norsicke,  nor  merry, 
nor  well:  but  civill  Count,  civill  as  an  Orange,  and  some- 
thing of  a  jealous  complexion.  281 

Pedro.  Ifaith  Lady,  I  thinke  your  blazon  to  be  true, 
though  He  be  sworne,  if  hee  be  so,  his  conceit  is  false: 
heere  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name, and  faire  Hero 
is  won,  I  have  broke  with  her  father,  and  his  good  will 
obtained,  name  the  day  of  marriage,  and  God  give 
thee  joy. 

Leona.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her 
my  fortunes:  his  grace  hath  made  the  match,  &  all  grace 
say,  Amen  to  it.  290 

Beatr.   Speake  Count,  tis  your  Qu. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  Herault  of  joy,  I  were 
but  little  happy  if  I  could  say,  how  much?  Lady,  as  you 
are  mine,  I  am  yours,  I  give  away  my  selfe  for  you,  and 
doat  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speake cosin,  or  (if you  cannot)  stop  his  mouth 
with  a  kisse,  and  let  not  him  speake  neither. 

Pedro.    Infaith  Lady  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beatr.  Yea  my  Lord  I  thanke  it,  poore  foole  it  keepes 
on  the  windy  side1  of  Care,my  coosin  tells  him  in  his  eare 
that  he  is  in  my  heart.  1  to  windward        301 

Clau.  And  so  she  doth  coosin. 

Beat.  Good  Lord  for  alliance:  thus  goes  every  one 
to  the  world  but  I, and  I  am  sun-burn'd,  I  may  sit  in  a  cor- 
ner and  cry,  heigh  ho  for  a  husband. 

Pedro.   Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

281.  a:  that-Q.  291.  Qu:  cue-2RowE. 

292.  Herault:  hcrald-4F.  301.  my  heart:  her  heart-Q. 
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Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  fathers  getting: 
hath  your  Grace  ne're  a  brother  like  you?  your  father 
got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

Prince.    [Pedro]  Will  you  have  me?  Lady.  310 

Beat.  No,  my  Lord,  unlesse  I  might  have  another  for 
working-daies,  your  Grace  is  too  costly  to  weare  everie 
day:  but  I  beseech  your  Grace  pardon  mee,  I  was  borne 
to  speake  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

Prince.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be  mer- 
ry, best  becomes  you,  for  out  of  question,  you  were  born 
in  a  merry  howre. 

Beatr.  No  sure  my  Lord,  my  Mother  cried,  but  then 
there  was  a  starre  daunst,and  under  that  was  I  borne:  co- 
sins  God  give  you  joy.  320 

Leonato.  Neece,  will  you  looke  to  those  rhings  I  told 
you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy  Uncle, by  your  Graces  pardon. 

Exit  Beatrice. 

Pri?ice.  By  my  troth  a  pleasant  spirited  Lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her 
my  Lord,  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleepes,  and  not 
ever  sad  then:  for  I  have  heard  my  daughter  say, she  hath 
often  dreamt  of  unhappinesse,  and  wakt  her  selfe  with 
laughing.  330 

Pedro.  Shee  cannot  indure  to  heare  tell  of  a  husband. 

Leonato.  O,  by  no  meanes,  she  mocks  all  her  wooers 
out  of  suite. 

Prince.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick. 

Leonato.  O  Lord,  my  Lord,  if  they  were  but  a  weeke 
married,  they  would  talke  themselves  madde. 

Prince.  Counte  Cfaudio,  when  meane  you  to  goe  to 
Church.? 

321.  rhings:  things-(,).2-4F. 

329.  dreamt:  dreamed (dream'd)-RowE.  337.  Counte:  County-Q. 
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Clau.  To  morrow  my  Lord,  Time  goes  on  crutches, 
till  Love  have  all  his  rites.  340 

Leonata.  Not  till  monday,  my  deare  sonne,  which  is 
hence  a  just  seven  night,  and  a  time  too  briefe  too,  to  have 
all  things  answer  minde. 

Prince.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  brea- 
thing, but  I  warrant  thee  Claudio,  the  time  shall  not  goe 
dully  by  us,  I  will  in  the  interim,  undertake  one  of  Her- 
cules labors,  which  is,  to  bring  Signior  Benedicke  and  the 
Lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountaine  of  affection,  th' one  with 
th' other,  I  would  faine  have  it  a  match,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  to  fashion  it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister  such  assi- 
stance as  I  shall  give  you  direction.  351 

Leonata.  My  Lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  mee 
ten  nights  watchings. 

Claud.   And  I  my  Lord. 

Prin.    And  you  to  gentle  Herot 

Hero.  I  will  doe  any  modest  office,  my  Lord,  to  helpe 
my  cosin  to  a  good  husband.  357 

Prin.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband 
that  I  know:  thus  farre  can  I  praise  him,  hee  is  of  a  noble 
straine,  of  approved  valour,  and  confirm' d  honesty,  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  humour  your  cosin,  that  shee  shall  fall 
in  love  with  Benedicke,  and  I,  with  your  two  helpes,  will 
so  practise  on  Benedicke,  that  in  despight  of  his  quicke 
wit,  and  his  queasie  stomacke,  hee  shall  fall  in  love  with 
Beatrice',  if  wee  can  doe  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  Ar- 
cher, his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  wee  are  the  onely  love- 
gods,  goe  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  drift.     Exit. 

341,  352.  Leonata:   misprint  in  iF. 

343.  answer  minde:  answer  my  mind— Q. 
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[Scene  ii.      The  same.] 
Enter  John  and  Borachio. 

Joh.  It  is  so,  the  Count  C/audio  shal  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leonato. 

Bora.   Yea  my  Lord,  but  I  can  crosse  it. 

John.  Any  barre,  any  crosse,  any  impediment,  will  be 
medicinable  to  me,  I  am  sicke  in  displeasure  to  him,  and 
whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection,  ranges  evenly 
with  mine,  how  canst  thou  crosse  this  marriage? 

Bor.  Not  honestly  my  Lord,  but  so  covertly,  that  no 
dishonesty  shall  appeare  in  me.  10 

John.    Shew  me  breefely  how. 

Bor.  I  thinke  I  told  your  Lordship  a  yeere  since,  how 
much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret ,  the  waiting  gentle- 
woman to  Hero. 

John.   I  remember. 

Bor.  I  can  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night, 
appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  Ladies  chamber  window. 

John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  this  mar- 
riage? 1 9 

Bor.  The  poyson  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper,  goe 
you  to  the  Prince  your  brother,  spare  not  to  tell  him,  that 
hee  hath  wronged  his  Honor  in  marrying  the  renowned 
Claudio,  whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold  up,  to  a 
contaminated  stale,1  such  a  one  as  Hero.  1  harlot 

John.    What  proofe  shall  I  make  of  that? 

Bor.  Proofe  enough,  to  misuse  the  Prince,  to  vexe 
Claudio,  to  undoe  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato,  looke  you  for  a- 
ny  other  issue? 

John.  Onely  to  despight  them,  I  will  endeavour  any 
thing.  30 
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Bor.  Goe  then,  finde  me  a  meete  hovvre,  to  draw  on 
Pedro  and  the  Count  Claudio  alone,  tell  them  that  you 
know  that  Hero  loves  me,  intend  1  a  kinde  of  zeale  both 
to  the  Prince  and  Claudio  (as  in  a  love  of  your  brothers 
honor  who  hath  made  this  match)  and  his  friends  repu- 
tation, who  is  thus  like  to  be  cosen'd  with  the  semblance 
of  a  maid,  that  you  have  discover' d  thus:  they  will  scarce- 
ly beleeve  this  without  triall:  offer  them  instances  which 
shall  beare  no  lesse  likelihood,  than  to  see  mee  at  her 
chamber  window,  heare  me  call  Margaret,  Hero;heare 
Margaret  terme  me  Claudio,  and  bring  them  to  see  this 
the  very  night  before  the  intended  wedding,  for  in  the 
meane  time,  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter,  that  Hero  shall 
be  absent,  and  there  shall  appeare  such  seeming  truths  of 
Heroes  disloyaltie,  that  jealousie  shall  be  cal'd  assurance, 
and  all  the  preparation  overthrowne.  ^pretend 

'John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will 
put  it  in  practise:  be  cunning  in  the  working  this,  and 
thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducates. 

Bor.  Be  thou  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cun- 
ning shall  not  shame  me.  5  1 

John.   I  will  presentlie  goe  learne  their  day  of  marri- 
age. Exit. 
[Scene  iii.       Leonato* s  orchard.^ 
Enter  Benedicke  alone. 

Bene.    Boy.     \JLnter  Boy.~^ 

Boy.    Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber  window  lies  a  booke,  bring  it 
hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.   I  am  heere  already  sir.  Exit.      6 

Bene.  I  know  that,  but  I  would  have  thee  hence,  and 
heere  againe.    I  doe  much  wonder,  that  one  man  seeing 

31-2.   on  Pedro:   Don  Pedro-Q.  34.  in  a  love:   in  love-Q. 

44.  truths:   truth-Q.  50.  thou:  you-Q. 
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how  much  another  man  is  a  foole,  when  he  dedicates  his 
behaviours  to  love,  will  after  hee  hath  laught  at  such 
shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the  argument 1  of  his 
owne  scorne,  by  falling  in  love,  &  such  a  man  is  Claudiot 
I  have  known  when  there  was  no  musicke  with  him  but 
the  drum  and  the  fife,  and  now  had  hee  rather  heare  the 
taber  and  the  pipe:  I  have  knowne  when  he  would  have 
walkt  ten  mile  afoot,  to  see  a  good  armor,  and  now  will 
he  lie  ten  nights  awake  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  dub- 
let:  he  was  wont  to  speake  plaine,  &  to  the  purpose  (like 
an  honest  man  &  a  souldier)  and  now  is  he  turn'd  ortho- 
graphy, his  words  are  a  very  fantasticall  banquet,  just  so 
many  strange  dishes:  may  I  be  so  converted,  &  see  with 
these  eyes?  I  cannot  tell,  I  thinke  not:  I  will  not  bee 
sworne,  but  love  may  transforme  me  to  an  oyster,  but  He 
take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he 
shall  never  make  me  such  a  foole:  one  woman  is  faire,  yet 
I  am  well:  another  is  wise,  yet  I  am  well:  another  vertu- 
ous,  yet  I  am  well:  but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman, 
one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace:  rich  shee  shaD 
be,  that's  certaine:  wise,  or  He  none:  vertuous,  or  He  ne- 
ver cheapen  her:  faire,  or  He  never  looke  on  her:  milde, 
or  come  not  neereme:  Noble,  or  not  for  an  Angell:  of 
good  discourse:  an  excellent  Musitian,  and  her  haire  shal 
be  of  what  colour  it  please  God,  hah/  the  Prince  and 
Monsieur  Love,  I  will  hide  me  in  the  Arbor.  34 

1  subject      [  Withdraws.] 

Enter  Prince  \Don  Pedro] ,  Leonato,  Claudio,  and 
jfacke  Wilson.   | 

Prin.  \D.  Pedro~\  Come,  shall  we  heare  this  musicke? 
Claud.    Yea  my  good  Lord :  how  still  the  evening  is, 
As  husht  on  purpose  to  grace  harmonic 

31.  not  for:   not  I  for-Q.  35.  Jacke  Wilson:  out-Q. 
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Prin.    See  you  where  Befiedicke  hath  hid  himselfe? 
Clau.    O  very  well  my  Lord:  the  musicke  ended,  40 
Wee' 11  fit  the  kid-foxe  with  a  penny  worth. 

\Enter  Balthasar  with  Music] 

Prince.  Come  Balthasar ,  wee' 11  heare  that  song  again. 

Balth.    O  good  my  Lord,  taxe  not  so  bad  a  voyce, 
To  slander  musicke  any  more  then  once. 

Prin.    It  is  the  witnesse  still  of  excellency, 
To  slander  Musicke  any  more  then  once. 

Prince.    It  is  the  witnesse  still  of  excellencie, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  owne  perfection, 
I  pray  thee  sing,  and  let  me  woe  no  more. 

Balth.    Because  you  talke  of  wooing,  I  will  sing,  50 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit, 
To  her  he  thinkes  not  worthy,  yet  he  wooes, 
Yet  will  he  sweare  he  loves. 

Pri?ue.    Nay  pray  thee  come, 
Or  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Doe  it  in  notes. 

Balth.    Note  this  before  my  notes, 
Theres  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

Prince.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 
Note  notes  forsooth,  and  nothing.  [Air.~\      60 

Bene.  Now  divine  aire,  now  is  his  soule  ravisht,  is  it 
not  strange  that  sheepes  guts  should  hale  soules  out  of 
mens  bodies?  well,  a  home  for  my  money  when  all's 
done. 

The  Song. 

\_Balth.~\    Sigh  no  more  Ladies ,  sigh  no  moret 
Men  were  deceivers  ever9 

44,  45.  out-Q.2-4F.  54.  Nay:   Now-Globe. 
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One  foot  e  in  Sea,  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never, 
Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  goe,      70 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonnie, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe, 
Into  hey  nony  nony. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe, 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy, 
The  fraud  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy, 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 

Prince,   By  my  troth  a  good  song. 

Balth.    And  an  ill  singer,  my  Lord.  80 

Prince.  Ha,  no,  no  faith,  thou  singst  well  enough  fora 
shift. 

Ben.  And  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have  howld 
thus,  they  would  have  hang'd  him,  and  I  pray  God  his 
bad  voyce  bode  no  mischiefe,  I  had  as  liefe  have  heard 
the  night-raven,  come  what  plague  could  have  come  af- 
ter it. 

Prince.  Yea  marry,  dost  thou  heare  Balthasart  I  pray 
thee  get  us  some  excellent  musick:  for  to  morrow  night 
we  would  have  it  at  the  Lady  Heroes  chamber  window.  90 

Balth.    The  best  I  can,  my  Lord.    Exit  Balthasar. 

Prince.  Do  so,  farewell.  Come  hither  Leonato,  what 
was  it  you  told  me  of  to  day,  that  your  Niece  Beatrice 
was  in  love  with  signior  Benedicke} 

Cla.  O  I,  stalke  on,  stalke  on,  the  foule  sits.  I  did  ne- 
ver thinke  that  Lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither,  but  most  wonderful,  that  she 

76.  were:  was-Q.  83.  And:   An-CAPELL. 
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should  so  dote  on  Signior  Benedicke,  whom  shee  hath  in 
all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhorre. 

Bene.  Is't  possible?  sits  the  winde  in  that  corner?  ioo 

Leo.  By  my  troth  my  Lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
thinke  of  it,  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  imaged  affe- 
ction, it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. 

Prince.    May  be  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.    Faith  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God!  counterfeit?  there  was  never  counter- 
feit of  passion,  came  so  neere  the  life  of  passion  as  she  dis- 
covers it. 

Prince.   Why  what  effects  of  passion  shewes  she? 

Claud.    Baite  the  hooke  well,  this  fish  will  bite,   i  i  o 

Leon.  What  effects  my  Lord?  shee  will  sit  you,  you 
heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Clau.    She  did  indeed. 

Prin.  How,  how  I  pray  you?  you  amaze  me,  I  would 
have  thought  her  spirit  had  beene  invincible  against  all 
assaults  of  affection. 

Leo.  I  would  have  sworne  it  had,  my  Lord,  especially 
against  Benedicke. 

Bene.  I  should  thinke  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white- 
bearded  fellow  speakes  it:  knavery  cannot  sure  hide 
himselfe  in  such  reverence.  121 

Claud.    He  hath  tane  th'infection,  hold  it  up. 

Prince.  Hath  shee  made  her  affection  known  to  Bene- 
dicke? 

Leon  at  0.  No,  and  sweares  she  never  will,  that's  her 
torment. 

Claud.  'Tis  true  indeed,  so  your  daughter  saies:  shall 
I,  saies  she,  that  have  so  oft  encountred  him  with  scorne, 
write  to  him  that  I  love  him?  129 

Leo.  This  saies  shee  now  when  shee  is  beginning  to 
write  to  him,  for  shee'll  be  up  twenty  times  a  night,  and 
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there  will  she  sit  in  her  smocke,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet 
of  paper:  my  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Clau.  Now  you  talke  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  remember 
a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O  when  she  had  writ  it,  &  was  reading  it  over, 
she  found  Be?iedicke  and  Beatrice  betweene  the  sheete. 

Clau.    That.  138 

Leon.  O  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence, 
raild  at  her  self,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest  to  write, 
to  one  that  shee  knew  would  flout  her:  I  measure  him, 
saies  she,  by  my  owne  spirit,  for  I  should  flout  him  if  hee 
writ  to  mee,  yea  though  I  love  him,  I  should. 

Clau.  Then  downe  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weepes, 
sobs,  beates  her  heart,  teares  her  hayre,  praies,  curses,  O 
sweet  Benedicke  y  God  give  me  patience. 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed,  my  daughter  saies  so,  and  the 
extasie  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that  my  daughter  is 
somtime  afeard  she  will  doe  a  desperate  out-rage  to  her 
selfe,  it  is  very  true.  1  50 

Princ.  It  were  good  that  Benedicke  knew  of  it  by  some 
other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Clau.  To  what  end;9  he  would  but  make  a  sport  of  it, 
and  torment  the  poore  Lady  worse. 

Prin.  And  he  should,  it  were  an  almes  to  hang  him, 
shee's  an  excellent  sweet  Lady,  and  (outofallsuspition,) 
she  is  vertuous. 

Claudio.    And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

Prince.   In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Benedicke.  1  59 

Leon.  O  my  Lord,  wisedome  and  bloud  combating  in 
so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofes  to  one,  that  bloud 
hath  the  victory,  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause, 
being  her  Uncle,  and  her  Guardian. 

153.  but  make:  make  but-Q.  155.  And:  An-CAPELL. 
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Prince.  I  would  shee  had  bestowed  this  dotage  J  on 
mee,  I  would  have  daft2  all  other  respects,3  and  made  her 
halfe  my  selfe:  I  pray  you  tell  Benedicke  of  it,  and  heare 
what  he  will  say.    l  doting  love  2 put  off  3  considerations 

Leon.    Were  it  good  thinke  you?  168 

Clau.  Hero  thinkes  surely  she  wil  die,  for  she  saies  she 
will  die,  if  hee  love  her  not,  and  shee  will  die  ere  shee 
make  her  love  knowne,  and  she  will  die  if  hee  wooe  her, 
rather  than  shee  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed 
crossenesse. 

Prin.  She  doth  well,  if  she  should  make  tender  of  her 
love,  'tis  very  possible  hee'l  scorne  it, for  the  man  fas  you 
know  all)  hath  a  contemptible4  spirit.       4 contemptuous 

Clau.    He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

Prin.    He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happines. 

Clau.    'Fore  God,  and  in  my  minde  very  wise. 

Prin.  He  doth  indeed  shew  some  sparkes  that  are  like 
wit.  181 

Leon.  [Claud.~\  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

Prin.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you,  and  in  the  managing  of 
quarrels  you  may  see  hee  is  wise,  for  either  hee  avoydes 
them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a 
Christian-like  feare. 

Leon.  If  hee  doe  feare  God,  a  must  necessarilie  keepe 
peace,  if  hee  breake  the  peace,  hee  ought  to  enter  into  a 
quarrell  with  feare  and  trembling.  189 

Prin.  And  so  will  he  doe,  for  the  man  doth  fear  God, 
howsoever  it  seemes  not  in  him,  by  some  large  jeasts  hee 
will  make:  well,  I  am  sorry  for  your  niece,  shall  we  goe 
see  Benedicke,  and  tell  him  of  her  love. 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  Lord,  let  her  weare  it  out 
with  good  counsell. 

167.  he:  a'(a)-Q.       179.  'Fore:  Before-Q.       184.  see:  say-Q. 
185.  with  a:  with  a  most-Q.  1 9 3.  see:  seek-Q. 
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Leon.  Nay  that' s  impossible,  she  may  weare  her  heart 
out  first.  197 

Prin.  Well,  we  will  heare  further  of  it  by  your  daugh- 
ter, let  it  coole  the  while,  I  love  Benedicke  well,  and  I 
could  wish  he  would  modestly  examine  himselfe,  to  see 
how  much  he  is  unworthy  to  have  so  good  a  Lady. 

Leon.    My  Lord,  will  you  walke?  dinner  is  ready. 

Clau.  If  he  do  not  doat  on  her  upon  this,  I  wil  never 
trust  my  expectation.  "  ^seriously 

Prin.  Let  there  be  the  same  Net  spread  for  her,  and 
that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentlewoman  carry: 
the  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  ano- 
thers  dotage,  and  no  such  matter,  that's  the  Scene  that  I 
would  see,  which  will  be  meerely  a  dumbe  shew:  let  us 
send  her  to  call  him  into  dinner.  Exeunt     2  1  o 

\Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato~\ . 

Bene.  \_Coming forw ard~^  This  can  be  no  tricke,  the 
conference  was  sadly1  |  borne,  they  have  the  truth  of 
this  from  Hero,  they  seeme  |  to  pittie  the  Lady:  it 
seemes  her  affections  have  the  full  j  bent:  love  me?  why 
it  must  be  requited:  I  heare  how  I  |  am  censur'd,  they 
say  I  will  beare  my  selfe  proudly,  if  I  |  perceive  the 
love  come  from  her:  they  say  too,  that  she  |  will  rather 
die  than  give  any  signe  of  affection:  I  did  ne-  I  ver 
thinke  to  marry,  I  must  not  seeme  proud,  happy  are  | 
they  that  heare  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to 
mending:  they  say  the  Lady  is  faire,  'tis  a  truth,  I  can 
beare  them  witnesse:  and  vertuous,  tis  so,  I  cannot  re- 
proove  it,  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me,  by  my  troth  it  is 
no  addition  to  her  witte,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her 
foWy ;  for  I  wil  be  horribly  in  love  with  her,  I  may  chance 


201.  to  have:  out-Q.  206.  gentlewoman:  gentlewomen-Q. 

213.  the:  their-Q. 
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have  some  odde  quirkes  and  remnants  of  vvitte  broken 
on  mee,  because  I  have  rail'd  so  long  against  marriage: 
but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  a  man  loves  the  meat  in 
his  youth,  that  he  cannot  indure  in  his  age.  Shall  quips 
and  sentences,  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  braine  awe 
a  man  from  the  careere  of  his  humour?  No,  the  world 
must  be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  batcheler,  I 
did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  maried,  here  comes 
Beatrice:  by  this  day,  shee's  a  faire  Lady,  I  doe  spie  some 
markes  of  love  in  her.  234 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  wil  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to 
dinner. 

Bene.    Faire  Beatrice,  I  thanke  you  for  your  paines. 

Beat.  I  tooke  no  more  paines  for  those  thankes,  then 
you  take  paines  to  thanke  me,  if  it  had  been  painefull,  I 
would  not  have  come.  241 

Bene.    You  take  pleasure  then  in  the  message. 

Beat.  Yea  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knives 
point,  and  choake  a  daw  withall:  you  have  no  stomacke 
signior,  fare  you  well.  Exit. 

Bene.  Ha,  against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come 
into  dinner:  there's  a  double  meaning  in  that:  I  tooke 
no  more  paines  for  those  thankes  then  you  tooke  paines 
to  thanke  me,  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  any  paines  that  I 
take  for  you  is  as  easie  as  thankes:  if  I  do  not  take  pitty 
of  her  I  am  a  villaine,  if  I  doe  not  love  her  I  am  a  Jew,  I 
will  goe  get  her  picture.  Exit.    252 
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Actus  Tertius. 

[Scene  i.     Leonato* s  garden^] 

Enter  Hero  and  two  Gentlemen,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.   Good  Margaret  runne  thee  to  the  parlour, 
There  shalt  thou  finde  my  Cosin  Beatrice, 
Proposing1  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio,      1  conversing 
Whisper  her  eare,  and  tell  her  I  and  Ursula, 
Walke  in  the  Orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her,  say  that  thou  over-heardst  us, 
And  bid  her  steale  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  hony-suckles  ripened  by  the  sunne,  10 

Forbid  the  sunne  to  enter:  like  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  Princes,  that  advance  their  pride, 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it,  there  will  she  hide  her, 
To  listen  our  purpose,  this  is  thy  office, 
Beare  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg.    He  make  her  come  I  warrant  you  presently. 

[Exit.] 

Hero.    Now  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  downe, 
Our  talke  must  onely  be  oiBenedicke, 
When  I  doe  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part,  20 

To  praise  him  more  then  ever  man  did  merit, 
My  talke  to  thee  must  be  how  Bene  die  ke 
Is  sicke  in  love  with  Beatrice:  of  this  matter, 
Is  little  Cupids  crafty  arrow  made, 
That  onely  wounds  by  heare-say:  now  begin, 

Enter  Beatrice  [behind] . 

For  looke  where  Beatrice  like  a  Lapwing  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  heare  our  conference. 

2.  and  two  Gentlemen:  out-RowE. 
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Urs.    The  pleasant' st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  ores  the  silver  streame,  30 

And  greedily  devoure  the  treacherous  baite: 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice,  who  even  now, 
Is  couched  in  the  wood-bine  coverture, 
Feare  you  not  my  part  of  the  Dialogue. 

Her.  Then  go  we  neare  her  that  her  eare  loose  nothing, 
Of  the  false  sweete  baite  that  we  lay  for  it: 

\_Approachi?ig  the  bower. ] 
No  truely  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainfull, 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wilde, 
As  Haggerds1  of  the  rocke.  1  wild  hawks 

Ursula.    But  are  you  sure,  40 

That  Benedicke  loves  Beatrice  so  intirely? 

Her.    So  saies  the  Prince,  and  my  new  trothed  Lord. 

Urs.   And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  Madam? 

Her.    They  did  intreate  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it, 
But  I  pers waded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedicke, 
To  wish  him  wrastle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Ursula.    Why  did  you  so,  doth  not  the  Gentleman 
Deserve  as  full  as  fortunate  a  bed, 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon?  50 

Hero.    O  God  of  love !  I  know  he  doth  deserve, 
As  much  as  may  be  yeelded  to  a  man: 
But  Nature  never  fram'd  a  womans  heart, 
Of  prowder  stuffe  then  that  of  Beatrice'. 
Disdaine  and  Scorne  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Mis-prizing  what  they  looke  on,  and  her  wit 
Values  it  selfe  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seemes  weake:  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 

46.  ivrastle:  wrestle-JoHNSON. 
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Shee  is  so  selfe  indeared.  60 

Ursula.    Sure  I  thinke  so, 
And  therefore  certainely  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hero.    Why  you  speake  truth,  I  never  yet  saw  man, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  yong,  how  rarely  featur'd. 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward:  if  faire  fac'd, 
She  would  sweare  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister: 
If  blacke,  why  Nature  drawing  of  an  anticke, 
Made  a  foule  blot:  if  tall,  a  launce  ill  headed: 
If  low,  an  agot  very  vildlie  cut:  70 

If  speaking,  why  a  vane  blowne  with  all  windes: 
If  silent,  why  a  blocke  moved  with  none. 
So  turnes  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out, 
And  never  gives  to  Truth  and  Vertue,  that 
Which  simplenesse  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Ursu.   Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero.    No,  not  to  be  so  odde,  and  from  all  fashions, 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable, 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so.?  if  I  should  speake, 
She  would  mocke  me  into  ayre,  O  she  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  my  selfe,  presse  me  to  death  with  wit,  81 

Therefore  let  Be?iedicke  like  covered  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighes,  waste  inwardly: 
It  were  a  better  death,  to  die  with  mockes, 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Ursu.   Yet  tell  her  of  it,  heare  what  shee  will  say. 

Hero.    No,  rather  I  will  goe  to  Befiedicke, 
And  counsaile  him  to  fight  against  his  passion, 
And  truly  He  devise  some  honest  slanders, 
To  staine  my  cosin  with,  one  doth  not  know,  90 

How  much  an  ill  word  may  impoison  liking. 

70.  agot:  agate-M alone.  84.  to  die:  than  di«-Q. 
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Ursu.    O  doe  not  doe  your  cosin  such  a  wrong, 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgement, 
Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  prisde  to  have,  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  Gentleman  as  signior  Benedicke. 

Hero*   He  is  the.onely  man  of  Italy, 
Alwaies  excepted,  my  deare  Claudio. 

Ursu.   I  pray  you  be  not  angry  with  me,  Madame, 
Speaking  my  fancy:   Signior  Benedicke,  100 

For  shape,  for  bearing  argument  and  valour, 
Goes  formost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.   Indeed  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Ursu.   His  excellence  did  earne  it  ere  he  had  it: 
When  are  you  married  Madame? 

Hero.    Why  everie  day  to  morrow,  come  goe  in, 
He  shew  thee  some  attires,  and  have  thy  counsell, 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to  morrow. 

Ursu.   Shee's  tane  I  warrant  you, 
We  have  caught  her  Madame?  1  chances      110 

Hero.   If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps,1 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrowes,  some  with  traps.     Exit. 

Beat.   \_Coming  forward.^  What  fire  is  in  mine  eares? 
can  this  be  true? 

Stand  I  condemn 'd  for  pride  and  scorne  so  much? 
Contempt,  farewell,  and  maiden  pride,  adew, 
No  glory  lives  behinde  the  backe  of  such. 
And  Benedicke,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee, 
Taming  my  wilde  heart  to  thy  loving  hand: 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindenesse  shall  incite  thee 
To  binde  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band.  120 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Beleeve  it  better  then  reportingly.  Exit. 

109.  tane:  limed-Q.  109-10.  I  1. -I  Pope. 
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[Scene  ii.     A  room  in  Leonato* s  house. ] 

Enter  Prince,  Claudio,  Benedicke,  and  Leonato. 

Prince.  I  doe  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  consum- 
mate, and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Clau.  He  bring  you  thither  my  Lord,  if  you' 1  vouch- 
safe me. 

Prin.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soyle  in  the  new 
glosse  of  your  marriage,  as  to  shew  a  childe  his  new  coat 
and  forbid  him  to  weare  it,  I  will  onely  bee  bold  with 
Benedicke  for  his  companie,  for  from  the  crowne  of  his 
head,  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth,  he  hath  twice 
or  thrice  cut  Cupids  bow-string,  and  the  little  hang-man 
dare  not  shoot  at  him,  he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell, 
and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinkes, 
his  tongue  speakes.  14 

Bene.    Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  bin. 

Leo.    So  say  I,  methinkes  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.    I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

Prin.  Hang  him  truant,  there's  no  true  drop  of  bloud 
in  him  to  be  truly  toucht  with  love,  if  he  be  sad,  he  wants 
money.  20 

Bene.   I  have  the  tooth-ach. 

Prin.    Draw  it. 

Bene.    Hang  it. 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards. 

Prin.    What?  sigh  for  the  tooth-ach. 

Leon.    Where  is  but  a  humour  or  a  worme. 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  cannot  master  a  griefe,  but  hee 
that  has  it. 

Clau.   Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love.  29 

Prin.   There  is  no  appearance  of  fancie  in  him,  unlesse 

I.  Euter:  Enter-Q.2-4F.  27.  cannot:  can-PoPK, 
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it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises,  as  to  bee  a 
Dutchman  to  day,  a  Frenchman  tomorrow:  [or  in  the 
shape  of  two  countries  at  once,  as  a  Germaine  from  the 
waste  downward,  all  slops,1  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip 
upward,  no  doublet:]  unlesse  hee  |  have  a  fancy  to  this 
foolery,  as  it  appeares  hee  hath,  hee  I  is  no  foole  for 
fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  to  appeare  j  he  is. 

1  loose  breeches 

Clau.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there 
is  no  beleeving  old  signes,  a  brushes  his  hat  a  mornings, 
What  should  that  bode? 

Prin.  Hath  any  man  seene  him  at  the  Barbers?    39 

Clau.  No,  but  the  Barbers  man  hath  beene  seen  with 
him,  and  the  olde  ornament  of  his  cheeke  hath  alreadie 
stuft  tennis  balls. 

Leofi.  Indeed  he  lookes  yonger  than  hee  did,  by  the 
losse  of  a  beard. 

Prin.  Nay  a  rubs  himselfe  with  Civit,  can  you  smell 
him  out  by  that? 

Clau.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet  youth's  in 
love. 

Prin.   The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 

Clau.   And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face.?  50 

Prin.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himselfe?  for  the  which  I  heare 
what  they  say  of  him. 

Clau.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now  crept 
into  a  lute-string,  and  now  govern' d  by  stops. 

Prin.  Indeed  that  tels  a  heavy  tale  for  him :  conclude, 
he  is  in  love. 

Clau.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

Prince.  That  would  I  know  too,  I  warrant  one  that 
knowes  him  not. 

32.  bracketed  11.  in  Q.  34.  it  to  appeare:  it  appear-Q. 

37.  a:  o'-Theobald.  55.  conclude:  conclude,  conclude-Q 
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Cla.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions,  and  in  despight  of  all, 
dies  for  him.  61 

Prin.  Shee  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards. 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charme  for  the  tooth-ake,  old  sig- 
nior,  walke  aside  with  mee,  I  have  studied  eight  or  nine 
wise  words  to  speake  to  you,  which  these  hobby-horses 
must  not  heare.  [Exeunt  Benedick  and  Leonato.~\ 

Prin.  For  my  life  to  breake  with  him  about  Beatrice. 

Clau.  'Tis  even  so,  Hero  and  Margaret  have  by  this 
played  their  parts  with  Beatrice,  and  then  the  two  Beares 
will  not  bite  one  another  when  they  meete.  70 

Enter  John  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  [Z).  John]  My  Lord  and  brother,  God  save 
you.   I 

Prin.  Good  den1  brother.  1  good  evening 

Bast.  If  your  leisure  serv'd,  I  would  speake  with  you. 

Prince.  In  private.? 

Bast.  If  it  please  you,  yet  Count  Claudio  may  heare, 
for  what  I  would  speake  of,  concernes  him. 

Prin.  What's  the  matter? 

Basta.  \To  Claudio~\  Meanes  your  Lordship  to  be 
married  to  mor-  |  row?  80 

Prin.   You  know  he  does. 

Bast.  I  know  not  that  when  he  knowes  what  I  know. 

Clau.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you  disco- 
ver it. 

Bast.  You  may  thinke  I  love  you  not,  let  that  appeare 
hereafter,and  ayme  better  at  me  by  that  I  now  will  ma- 
nifest, for  my  brother  (I  thinke, he  holds  you  well,  and  in 
dearenesse  of  heart)  hath  holpe  to  effect  your  ensuing 
marriage:  surely  sute  ill  spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed. 

Prin.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  90 
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Bastard.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you,  and  circumstances 
shortned,  (for  she  hath  beene  too  long  a  talking  of)  the 
Lady  is  disloyall. 

Clau.  Who  Hero} 

Bast.  Even  shee,  Leonatoes  Hero,  your  Hero,  every 
mans  Hero. 

Clau.   Disloyall?  97 

Bast.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wicked- 
nesse,  I  could  say  she  were  worse,  thinke  you  of  a  worse 
title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it:  wonder  not  till  further  war- 
rant: goe  but  with  mee  to  night,  you  shal  see  her  cham- 
ber window  entred,  even  the  night  before  her  wedding 
day,  if  you  love  her,  then  to  morrow  wed  her:  But  it 
would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  minde. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so? 

Princ.  I  will  not  thinke  it. 

Bast.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confesse  not 
that  you  know:  if  you  will  follow  mee,  I  will  shew  you 
enough,  and  when  you  have  seene  more,  &  heard  more, 
proceed  accordingly.  110 

Clau.  If  I  see  any  thing  to  night,  why  I  should  not 
marry  her  to  morrow  in  the  congregation,  where  I  shold 
wedde,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

Prin.  And  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtaine  her,  I  will 
joyne  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

Bast.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  are  my 
witnesses,  beare  it  coldly  but  till  night,  and  let  the  issue 
shew  it  selfe. 

Prin.  O  day  untowardly  turned/ 

Claud.    O  mischiefe  strangelie  thwarting!  120 

Bastard.  O  plague  right  well  prevented !  so  will  you 
say,  when  you  have  seene  the  sequele.  Exit. 

92.  hath:  has-Q.  1 1 7.  night:  mid-night-Q. 
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[Scene  iii.    A  street. ,] 

E?iter  Dogbery  a?id  his  compartner  \Verges\  with  the 
watch.  I 

Dog.  Are  you  good  men  and  true? 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pitty  but  they  should  suffer 
salvation  body  and  soule. 

Dogb.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for 
them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them,  being 
chosen  for  the  Princes  watch. 

Verges.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour 
Dogbery.  9 

Dog.  First,  who  thinke  you  the  most  desartlesse  man 
to  be  Constable? 

Watch.  1 .  Hugh  Ote-cake  sir,or  George  Sea-coa/e,for 
they  can  write  and  reade. 

Dogb.  Come  hither  neighbour  Sea-coale,  God  hath 
blest  you  with  a  good  name:  to  be  a  wel-favoured  man, 
is  the  gift  of  Fortune,  but  to  write  and  reade,  comes  by 
Nature. 

Watch  2.  Both  which  Master  Constable  18 

Dogb.  You  have:  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answere: 
well, for  your  favour  sir,  why  give  God  thankes,  &  make 
no  boast  of  it,  and  for  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that 
appeare  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity,  you  are 
thought  heere  to  be  the  most  senslesse  and  fit  man  for  the 
Constable  of  the  watch:  therefore  beare  you  the  lan- 
thorne:  this  is  your  charge:  You  shall  comprehend  all 
vagrom  men,  you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand  in  the  Prin- 
ces name. 

Watch  2.  How  if  a  will  not  stand?  28 

Dogb.  Why  then  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go, 
and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  Watch  together,  and 
thanke  God  you  are  ridde  of  a  knave. 
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Verges.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  hee  is 
none  of  the  Princes  subjects. 

Dogb.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none  but 
the  Princes  subjects:  you  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the 
streetes:  for,  for  the  Watch  to  babble  and  talke,  is  most 
tollerable,  and  not  to  be  indured. 

Watch.  We  will  rather  sleepe  than  talke,  wee  know 
what  belongs  to  a  Watch.  39 

Dog.  Why  you  speake  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet 
watchman,  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend: 
only  have  a  care  that  your  bills1  be  not  stolne:  well,  you 
are  to  call  at  all  the  Alehouses,  and  bid  them  that  are 
drunke  get  them  to  bed.  1  weapons 

Watch.  How  if  they  will  not? 

Dogb.  Why  then  let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober,  if 
they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answere,  you  may  say, 
they  are  not  the  men  you  tooke  them  for. 

Watch.  Well  sir.  49 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  theefe,  you  may  suspect  him,  by 
vertue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man:  and  for  such 
kinde  of  men,  the  lesse  you  meddle  or  make  with  them, 
why  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

Watch.  If  wee  know  him  to  be  a  thiefe,  shall  wee  not 
lay  hands  on  him. 

Dogb.  Truly  by  your  office  you  may,  but  I  think  they 
that  touch  pitch  will  be  defil'd:  the  most  peaceable  way 
for  you,  if  you  doe  take  a  theefe,  is,  to  let  him  shew  him- 
selfe  what  he  is,  and  steale  out  of  your  company.      59 

Ver.  You  have  bin  al waies  cal'  d  a  merciful  man  partner. 

Dog.  Truely  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will, much 
more  a  man  who  hath  anie  honestie  in  him. 

Verges.  If  you  heare  a  child  crie  in  the  night  you  must 
call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

36.  talke:  to  talk-Q.  43.  them:  those-Q. 
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Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleepe  and  will  not 
heare  us? 

Dog.  Why  then  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  childe 
wake  her  with  crying,  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  heare 
her  Lambe  when  it  baes,  will  never  answere  a  calfe  when 
he  bleates.  70 

Merges.  'Tis  verie  true. 

Dog.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge:  you  constable 
are  to  present  the  Princes  owne  person,  if  you  meete  the 
Prince  in  the  night,  you  may  staie  him. 

Merges.  Nay  birladie  that  I  thinke  a  cannot. 

Dog.  Five  shillings  to  one  on't  with  anie  man  that 
knowes  the  Statues,  he  may  staie  him,  marrie  not  with- 
out the  prince  be  willing,  for  indeed  the  watch,  ought  to 
offend  no  man,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against 
his  will.  80 

Verges.  Birladie  I  thinke  it  be  so. 

Dog.  Ha,  ah  ha,  well  masters  good  night,  and  there  be 
anie  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me,  keepe  your 
fellowes  counsailes,  and  your  owne,  and  good  night, 
come  neighbour. 

Watch.  Well  masters,  we  heare  our  charge,  let  us  go 
sit  here  upon  the  Church  bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to 
bed.  88 

Dog.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbors.  I  pray  you 
watch  about  signior  Leona  toes  doore,  for  the  wedding  be- 
ing there  to  morrow,  there  is  a  great  coyle  to  night, 
adiew,  be  vigitant  I  beseech  you.  Exeunt 

[Dogberry  and  Verges']^ . 

Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 

Bor.  What,   Conradel 

Watch.  [Aside]    Peace,  stir  not. 

75,  81.  birladie:  by'r  lady-CAPELL.  82.  and:  an-2RowE. 
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Bor.   Conrade  I  say. 

Con.  Here  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bor.  Mas  and  my  elbow  itcht,  I  thought  there  w<?uld 
a  scabbe  follow. 

Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answere  for  that,  and  now 
forward  with  thy  tale.  101 

Bor.  Stand  thee  close  then  under  this  penthouse,  for  it 
drissels  raine,  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to 
thee. 

Watch.  \_Aside\  Some  treason  masters,yet  stand  close. 

Bor.  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don  John  a 
thousand  Ducates. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  anie  villanie  should  be  so  deare? 

Bor.  Thou  should' st  rather  aske  if  it  were  possible  a- 
nie  villanie  should  be  so  rich.?  for  when  rich  villains  have 
neede  of  poore  ones,  poore  ones  may  make  what  price 
they  will.  1 1 2 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bor.  That  shewes  thou  art  unconfirm'  d, 1  thou  knowest 
that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a  cloake,  is  no- 
thing to  a  man.  1  inexperienced 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparell. 

Bor.  I  meane  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes  the  fashion  is  the  fashion.  119 

Bor.  Tush,  I  may  as  well  say  the  foole's  the  foole,  but 
seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  theefe  this  fashion  is? 

Watch.  [Aside]  I  know  that  deformed,  a  has  bin  a 
vile  theefe,  |  this  vii.  yeares,  a  goes  up  and  downe  like 
a  gentle  man:  |  I  remember  his  name. 

Bor.  Did' st  thou  not  heare  some  bodie? 

Con.  No,  'twas  the  vaine  on  the  house.  126 

Bor.  Seest  thou  not  (I  say)  what  a  deformed  thiefe 

123.  yeares:  year-Q. 
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this  fashion  is,  how  giddily  a  turnes  about  all  the  Hot- 
blouds,  betweenc  fbureteene  &  five  &  thirtie,  sometimes 
fashioning  them  like  Pharaoes  souldiours  in  the  rechie1 
painting,  sometime  like  god  Bels  priests  in  the  old 
Church  window,  sometime  like  the  shaven  Hercules  in 
the  smircht  worm  eaten  tapestrie,  where  his  cod-peece 
seemes  as  massie  as  his  club.  *  dirty 

Con.  All  this  I  see, and  see  that  the  fashion  weares  out 
more  apparrell  then  the  man;  but  art  not  thou  thy  selfe 
giddie  with  the  fashion  too  that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of 
thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion/'  138 

Bor.  Not  so  neither,  but  know  that  I  have  to  night 
wooed  Margaret  the  Lady  Heroes  gentle-woman,  by  the 
name  of  Hero,  she  leanes  me  out  at  her  mistris  chamber- 
window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night:  I  tell 
this  tale  vildly.  I  should  first  tell  thee  how  the  Prince 
Claudio  and  my  Master  planted, and  placed,  and  possessed 
by  my  Master  Don  John,  saw  a  far  off  in  the  Orchard  this 
amiable  incounter. 

Con.   And  thought  thy  Margaret  was  Hero?      147 

Bor.  Two  of  them  did,  the  Prince  and  C /audio, but  the 
divellmy  Master  knew  she  was  Margaret  and  partly  by 
his  oathes,  which  first  possest  them,  partly  by  the  darke 
night  which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefely,  by  my  villa- 
nie,  which  did  confirme  any  slander  that  Don  John  had 
made,  away  went  Claudio  enraged,  swore  hee  would 
meete  her  as  he  was  apointed  next  morning  at  the  Tem- 
ple, and  there,  before  the  whole  congregation  shame  her 
with  what  he  saw  o're  night,  and  send  her  home  againe 
without  a  husbaud. 

Watch.  1 .  We  charge  you  in  the  Princes  name  stand. 

Watch.  2 .  Call  up  the  right  master  Constable,  we  have 

135.  and  see:  and  I  see-Q.  1 47.  thy:  they-Q. 
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here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  peece  oflechery,  that 
ever  was  knowne  in  the  Common- wealth.  161 

Watch .  1 .  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them,  I  know 
him,  a  weares  a  locke. 

Conr.  Masters,  masters. 

Watch.  2.  Youle  be  made  bring  deformed  forth  I  war- 
rant you, 

Conr.  Masters,  [1  Watch.]  never  speake,  we  charge 
you,  let  us  o-  |  bey  you  to  goe  with  us. 

Bor.  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commoditie,  be- 
ing taken  up  of  these  mens  bils.  170 

Conr.  A  commoditie  in  question  I  warrant  you,  come 
weele  obey  you.  Exeunt. 

[Scene  iv.    Hero1  s  apartment."] 
Enter  Hero,  and  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula  wake  my  cosin  Beatrice,  and  de- 
sire her  to  rise.. 

Ursu.  I  will  Lady. 

Her.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well.  [Exit.'] 

Mar.  Troth  I  thinke  your  other  rebato1  were  better. 

Bero.   [Hero]  No  pray  thee  good  Meg,  He  weare  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth's  not  so  good,  and  I  warrant  your 
cosin  will  say  so.  1  ruff     10 

Bero.  My  cosin' s  a  foole,  and  thou  art  another,  ile 
weare  none  but  this. 

Mar.  I  like  the  new  tire  2  within  excellently,  if  the 
haire  were  a  thought  browner:  and  your  gown's  a  most 
rare  fashion  yfaith,  I  saw  the  Dutchesse  of  Millaines 
gowne  that  they  praise  so.  2  head-dress 

167.  Masters:  separate  1. -Theobald. 
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Bero.  O  that  exceedes  they  say.  1 7 

Mar.  By  my  troths  but  a  night-gowne  in  respect  of 
yours, cloth  a  gold  and  cuts, and  lac'd  with  silver,set  with 
pearles,downe  sleeves,  side  sleeves,  and  skirts,  round  un- 
derborn  with  a  blewish  tinsel, but  for  a  fine  queint  grace- 
full  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on't. 

Hero.  God  give  mee  joy  to  weare  it,  for  my  heart  is 
exceeding  heavy. 

Marga.  '  Twill  be  heavier  soone,  by  the  waight  of  a 
man. 

Hero.    Fie  upon  thee,  art  not  asham'd/'  27 

Marg.  Of  what  Lady?  of  speaking  honourably?  is 
not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?  is  not  your  Lord 
honourable  without  marriage?  I  thinke  you  would  have 
me  say,  saving  your  reverence  a  husband:  and  bad  thin- 
king doe  not  wrest  true  speaking,  He  offend  no  body,  is 
there  any  harme  in  the  heavier  for  a  husband?  none  I 
thinke,  and  it  be  the  right  husband,  and  the  right  wife, 
otherwise 'tis  light  and  not  heavy,  aske  my  Lady  Beatrice 
else,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero.   Good  morrow  Coze. 

Beat.   Good  morrow  sweet  Hero.  39 

Hero.  Why  how  now?  do  you  speake  in  the  sick  tune? 

Beat.   I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  me  thinkes. 

Mar.  Claps  into  Light  a  love,  (that  goes  without  a 
burden,)  do  you  sing  it  and  He  dance  it. 

Beat.  Ye  Light  alove  with  your  heeles,  then  if  your 
husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll  looke  he  shall  lacke 
no  barnes.1  1  children 

19.  a:  o'-Capell.  31,  34,  53.  and:  an-CAPELL. 

42.  Light  a  love:   '  Light  o'  love  '-2R0WE. 

44.  Light  alove:   light  o'  love-2RowE.  45.  looke:   see-Q. 
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Mar.  O  illegitimate  construction !  I  scorne  that  with 
my  heeles. 

Beat.  'Tis  almost  five  a  clocke  cosin,  'tis  time  you 
were  ready,  by  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill,  hey  ho.  50 

Mar.    For  a  hauke,  a  horse,  or  a  husband? 

Beat.    For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Mar.  Well,  and  you  be  not  turn'd  Turke,  there's  no 
more  sayling  by  the  starre. 

Beat.    What  meanes  the  foole  trow? 

Mar.  Nothing  I,  but  God  send  every  one  rheir  harts 
desire. 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  Count  sent  mee,  they  are  an 
excellent  perfume. 

Beat.    I  am  stuft  cosin,  I  cannot  smell.  60 

Mar.  A  maid  and  stuft!  there's  goodly  catching  of 
colde. 

Beat.  O  God  helpe  me,  God  help  me,  how  long  have 
you  profest  apprehension/3 

Mar.  Ever  since  you  left  it,  doth  not  my  wit  become 
me  rarely? 

Beat.  It  is  not  seene  enough,  you  should  weare  it  in 
your  cap,  by  my  troth  I  am  sicke. 

Mar.  Get  you  some  of  this  distill' d  carduus  beuedictus 
and  lay  it  to  your  heart,  it  is  the  onely  thing  for  a  qualm. 

Hero.   There  thou  prickst  her  with  a  thissell.        7  1 

Beat.  Benedictus,  why  benedictus?  you  have  some  mo- 
rall1  in  this  benedictus.  l  hidden  meaning 

Mar.  Morall?  no  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  morall  mea- 
ning, I  meant  plaine  holy  thissell,  you  may  thinke  per- 
chance that  I  thinke  you  are  in  love,  nay  birlady  I  am  not 
such  a  foole  to  thinke  what  I  list,  nor  I  list  not  to  thinke 

49.  a  clocke:  o'clock-THEOBALD.  56.  rheir:  their-Q.2-4F. 

69.  beuedictus:   Benedictus-Q.2-4F. 
76.  birlady:  by'r  lady-CAPELL. 
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what  I  can,  nor  indeed  I  cannot  thinke,  if  I  would  thinke 
my  hart  out  of  thinking,  that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you 
will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love :  yet  Benedicke 
was  such  another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man,  he  swore 
hee  would  never  marry,  and  yet  now  in  despight  of  his 
heart  he  eates  his  meat  without  grudging,  and  how  you 
may  be  converted  I  know  not,  but  me  thinkes  you  looke 
with  your  eies  as  other  women  doe.  85 

Beat.    What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keepes. 

Mar.    Not  a  false  gallop. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Ursula.  Madam,  withdraw, the  Prince,  the  Count,  sig- 
nior  Benedicke,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the 
towne  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  Church.  91 

Hero.  Helpe  to  dresse  mee  good  coze,  good  Meg, 
good  Ursula.  [Exeunt.] 

[Scene  v.      Another  room  in  Leonato*  s  house, .] 

Enter  Leonato,  and  the  Constable  [Dogberry] ,  and 
the  Headborough  [Verges] .   | 

Leonato.  What  would  you  with  mee,  honest  neigh- 
bour? 

Const.  Dog.  Mary  sir  I  would  have  some  confidence 
with  you,  that  decernes  you  nearely. 

Leon.  Briefe  I  pray  you,  for  you  see  it  is  a  busie  time 
with  me. 

Const.  Dog.    Mary  this  it  is  sir. 

Headb.    \Verg.~]    Yes  in  truth  it  is  sir. 

Leon.    What  is  it  my  good  friends?  10 

Con.  Do.  Goodman  Verges  sir  speakes  a  little  of  the 
matter,  an  old  man  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as 
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God  helpe  I  would  desire  they  were,  but  infaith  honest 
as  the  skin  betweene  his  browes. 

Head.  Yes  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  li- 
ving, that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester  then  I. 

Con.  Dog.  Comparisons  are  odorous,  palabras,1  neigh- 
bour Verges.  1  words 

Leon.    Neighbours,  you  are  tedious.  19 

Con.  Dog.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we  are 
the  poore  Dukes  officers,  but  truely  for  mine  owne  part, 
if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  King  I  could  finde  in  my  heart  to 
bestow  it  all  of  your  worship. 

Leon.   All  thy  tediousnesse  on  me,  ah? 

Const. Dog.  Yea,  and  'twere  a  thousand  times  more 
than  'tis,  for  I  heare  as  good  exclamation  on  your  Wor- 
ship as  of  any  man  in  the  Citie,  and  though  I  bee  but  a 
poore  man,  I  am  glad  to  heare  it. 

Head.   And  so  am  I. 

Leon.   I  would  faine  know  what  you  have  to  say.    30 

Head.  Marry  sir  our  watch  to  night,  excepting  your 
worships  presence,  have  tane  a  couple  of  as  arrant 
knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Con.  Dog.  A  good  old  man  sir,  hee  will  be  talking  as 
they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out,  God  helpe  us, 
it  is  a  world  to  see:  well  said  y faith  neighbour  Verges, 
well,  God's  a  good  man,  and  two  men  ride  of  a  horse, 
one  must  ride  behinde,  an  honest  soule  yfaith  sir,  by  my 
troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread,  but  God  is  to  bee  wor- 
ships all  men  are  not  alike,  alas  good  neighbour.       40 

Leon.   Indeed  neighbour  he  comes  too  short  of  you. 

Con.  Do.    Gifts  that  God  gives. 

Leon.   I  must  leave  you. 


22.  jinde  in:   find  it  in-GLOBE. 

25.  and:  an-CAPELL.  times:  pound-Q. 

32.  have:  ha'  (ha)-Q. 
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ABOUT    NOTHING  [III.  v.  49-IV.  i.  3 

Con.  Dog.  One  word  sir,  our  watch  sir  have  indeede 
comprehended  two  aspitious  persons,  &  we  would  have 
them  this  morning  examined  before  your  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  your  selfe,  and  bring  it 
me,  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  may  appeare  unto  you. 

Exit.  I 

Const.    It  shall  be  suffigance.  49 

Leon.    Drinke  some  wine  ere  you  goe:  fare  you  well. 

[Enter  a  Messenger."] 

Messenger.  My  Lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  husband. 

Leon.    He  wait  upon  them,  I  am  ready. 

\_Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger.] 

Dogb.  Goe  good  partner,  goe  get  you  to  Francis  Sea- 
eoa/e,  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkehorne  to  the  Gaole: 
we  are  now  to  examine  those  men. 

Verges.    And  we  must  doe  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  Wee  will  spare  for  no  witte  I  warrant  you: 
heere's  that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  non-come,  on- 
ly get  the  learned  writer  to  set  downe  our  excommuni- 
cation, and  meet  me  at  the  Jaile.  Exeunt.      6 1 

Actus  Quartus. 

[Scene  i.    A  church.] 

Enter  Prince,  Bastard,  Leonato,  Frier  [Francis] , 
Claudio,  Benedicke,  |  Hero,  and  Beatrice. 

Leonato.  Come  Frier  Francis,  be  briefe,  onely  to  the 
plaine  forme  of  marriage,  and  you  shal  recount  their  par- 
ticular duties  afterwards. 

45.  aspitious:   auspicious— 2R0WE.        48.  as  may:  as  it  may— Q. 
56.  examine  those:   examination  these— Q. 
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Fran.  [Friar~]  You  come  hither,  my  Lord,  to  marry 
this  Lady.   I 

Clau.   No. 

Leo.  To  be  married  to  her:  Frier,  you  come  to  mar- 
rie  her.  10 

Frier.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to  this 
Count. 

Hero.   I  doe. 

Frier.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment 
why  you  should  not  be  conjoyned,  I  charge  you  on  your 
soules  to  utter  it. 

Claud.   Know  you  anie,  Hero? 

Hero.   None  my  Lord. 

Frier.    Know  you  anie,  Count? 

Leon.   I  dare  make  his  answer,  None.  20 

Clau.  O  what  men  dare  do/  what  men  may  do !  what 
men  daily  do!  [,not  knowing  what  they  do!] 

Bene.  How  now!  interjections?  why  then,  some  be 
of  laughing,  as  ha,  ha,  he. 

Clau.   Stand  thee  by  Frier,  father,  by  your  leave, 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soule 
Give  me  this  maid  your  daughter? 

Leon.   As  freely  sonne  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Cla.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whose  worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift?  30 

Prin.   Nothing,  unlesse  you  render  her  againe. 

Clau.  Sweet  Prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulnes: 
There  Leonato,  take  her  backe  againe, 
Give  not  this  rotten  Orenge  to  your  friend, 
Shee's  but  the  signe  and  semblance  of  her  honour: 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  heere! 
O  what  authoritie  and  shew  of  truth 

22.  bracketed  1.  in  Q.  24.  ba,  ba:  ah,  ha-£). 
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Can  cunning  sinne  cover  it  selfe  withall! 

Comes  not  that  bloud,  as  modest  evidence, 

To  witnesse  simple  Vertue?  would  you  not  sweare   40 

All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maide, 

By  these  exterior  shewes?  But  she  is  none: 

She  knowes  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed: 

Her  blush  is  guiltinesse,  not  modestie. 

Leonato.    What  doe  you  meane,  my  Lord? 

Clau.    Not  to  be  married, 
Not  to  knit  my  soule  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.   Deere  my  Lord,  if  you  in  your  owne  proofe, 
Have  vanquisht  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginitie.  50 

Clau.   I  know  what  you  would  say:  if  I  have  knowne 
her,  I 

You  will  say,  she  did  imbrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sinne:  No  Leonato  y 
I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large, 
But  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  shewed 
Bashfull  sinceritie  and  comely  love. 

Hero.    And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? 

Clau.   Out  on  thee  seeming,  I  will  write  against  it, 
You  seeme  to  me  as  Diane  in  her  Orbe, 
As  chaste  as  is  the  budde  ere  it  be  blowne:  60 

But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood, 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampred  animalls, 
That  rage  in  savage  sensualitie. 

Hero.    Is  my  Lord  well,  that  he  doth  speake  so  wide? 

Leon.    Sweete  Prince,  why  speake  not  you? 

Prin.    What  should  I  speake.? 
I  stand  dishonour' d  that  have  gone  about, 
To  linke  my  deare  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

53.  No  Leonato:  separate  I.-Pope. 
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Leon.   Are  these  things  spoken,  or  doe  I  but  dreame? 

Bast.    Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are  true. 

Bene.   This  lookes  not  like  a  nuptiall.  7 1 

Hero.    True,  O  God/ 

Clau.    Leonato,  stand  I  here? 
Is  this  the  Prince?  is  this  the  Princes  brother? 
Is  this  face  Heroes:  are  our  eies  our  owne? 

Leon.   All  this  is  so,  but  what  of  this  my  Lord? 

Clau.    Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daugh- 
ter, I 

And  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly1  power,  1  natural 

That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leo.    I  charge  thee  doe,  as  thou  art  my  childe.      80 

Hero.    O  God  defend  me  how  am  I  beset, 
What  kinde  of  catechizing  call  you  this? 

Clau.   To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero.   Is  it  not  Hero}  who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach? 

Claud.    Marry  that  can  Hero, 
Hero  it  selfe  can  blot  out  Heroes  vertue. 
What  man  was  he,  talkt  with  you  yesternight, 
Out  at  your  window  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 
Now  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this.  90 

Hero.   I  talkt  with  no  man  at  that  howre  my  Lord. 

Prince.    Why  then  you  are  no  maiden.    Leonato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  heare:  upon  mine  honor, 
My  selfe,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  Count 
Did  see  her,  heare  her,  at  that  howre  last  night, 
Talke  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber  window, 
Who  hath  indeed  most  like  a  liberall  villaine, 
Confest  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

80.  doey  as:   do  so,  as-Q.aF.  92.  you  are:  are  you-Q. 
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John.   Fie,  fie,  they  are  not  to  be  named  my  Lord, 
Not  to  be  spoken  of,  101 

There  is  not  chastitie  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence  to  utter  them:  thus  pretty  Lady 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment. 

Claud.    O  Hero\  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  beene 
If  halfe  thy  outward  graces  had  beene  placed 
About  thy  thoughts  and  counsailes  of  thy  heart? 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foule,  most  faire,  farewell 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  puritie, 
For  thee  He  locke  up  all  the  gates  of  Love,  1 10 

And  on  my  eie-lids  shall  Conjecture  hang, 
To  turne  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harme, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.    Hath  no  mans  dagger  here  a  point  for  me? 

\Hero  swoons, .] 

Beat.  Why  how  now  cosin,  wherfore  sink  you  down? 

Bast.  Come,  let  us  go:  these  things  come  thus  to  light, 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

\_Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  and  C/audio.~j 

Bene.    How  doth  the  Lady? 

Beat.   Dead  I  thinke,  helpe  uncle, 
Hero,  why  Hero,  Uncle,  Signor  Benedtcke,  Frier.    120 

Leonato.    O  Fate!  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand, 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for. her  shame 
That  may  be  wisht  for. 

Beatr.    How  now  cosin  Herat 

Fri.    Have  comfort  Ladie. 

Leon.    Dost  thou  looke  up? 

Frier.   Yea,  wherefore  should  she  not? 

Leon.    Wherfore?  Why  doth  not  every  earthly  thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her?   Could  she  heere  denie 
The  storie  that  is  printed  in  her  blood?  130 

101.  spoken:  spoke-Q. 
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Do  not  live  Hero,  do  not  ope  thine  eyes: 

For  did  I  thinke  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 

Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  then  thy  shames, 

My  selfe  would  on  the  reward  of  reproaches 

Strike  at  thy  life.    Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one? 

Chid  I,  for  that  at  frugal  Natures  frame? 

0  one  too  much  by  thee:   why  had  I  one.19 
Why  ever  was't  thou  lovelie  in  my  eies? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 

Tooke  up  a  beggars  issue  at  my  gates,  140 

Who  smeered  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamie, 

1  might  have  said,  no  part  of  it  is  mine: 

This  shame  derives  it  selfe  from  unknowne  loines, 

But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd, 

And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on  mine  so  much, 

That  I  my  selfe,  was  to  my  selfe  not  mine: 

Valewing  of  her,  why  she,  O  she  is  falne 

Into  a  pit  of  Inke,  that  the  wide  sea 

Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  cleane  againe, 

And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give  1  50 

To  her  foule  tainted  flesh. 

Ben.   Sir,  sir,  be  patient:  for  my  part,  I  am  so  attired 
in  wonder,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Bea.    O  on  my  soule  my  cosin  is  belied. 

Ben.    Ladie,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night? 

Bea.   No  truly:  not  although  untill  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  bin  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.    Confirm' d,  confirm' d,  O  that  is  stronger  made 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron. 
Would  the  Princes  lie,  and  Claudio  lie,  160 

134.  reward:   rearward-Q.  2-4F.      1 41.  smeered:  smirched-Q. 
1 5 1-3.   3  11.  ending  patient,  wonder,  say-PoPE. 
156.  truly:   not:  truly,  not;-RowE. 
160.  the  Princes:   the  two  princes-Q. 
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Who  lov'd  her  so,  that  speaking  of  her  foulnesse, 
Wash'd  it  with  teares?  Hence  from  her,  let  her  die. 

Fri.    Heare  me  a  little,  for  I  have  onely  bene  silent  so 
long,  and  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune,  by  no- 
ting of  the  Ladie,  I  have  markt. 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions, 
To  start  into  her  face,  a  thousand  innocent  shames, 
In  Angel  whitenesse  beare  away  those  blushes, 
And  in  her  eie  there  hath  appear' d  a  fire 
To  burne  the  errors  that  these  Princes  hold  170 

Against  her  maiden  truth.    Call  me  a  foole, 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  seale  doth  warrant 
The  tenure  of  my  booke:  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinitie, 
If  this  sweet  Ladie  lye  not  guiltlesse  heere, 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leo.   Friar,  it  cannot  be: 
Thou  seest  that  all  the  Grace  that  she  hath  left, 
Is,  that  she  wil  not  adde  to  her  damnation,  1  80 

A  sinne  of  perjury,  she  not  denies  it: 
Why  seek' st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse, 
That  which  appeares  in  proper  nakednesses 

Fri.    Ladie,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accus'd  of? 

Hero.    They  know  that  do  accuse  me,  I  know  none: 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive 
Then  that  which  maiden  modestie  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sinnes  lacke  mercy.    O  my  Father, 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  converst, 
At  houres  unmeete,  or  that  I  yesternight  190 

Maintain' d  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature, 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 

163-5.  4  11-  ending  been,  unto,  fortune,  mark'd-CAMBRiDGE. 
168.  ieare:  beat-Q.  174.  tenure:  tenour-THEOBALD. 
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Fri.   There  is  some  strange  misprision1  in  the  Princes. 

Ben.    Two  of  them  have  the  verie  bent  of  honor, 
And  if  their  vvisedomes  be  misled  in  this:  l  mistake 

The  practise  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toile  in  frame  of  villanies. 

Leo.   I  know  not:  if  they  speake  but  truth  of  her, 
These  hands  shall  teare  her:  If  they  wrong  her  honour, 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  wel  heare  of  it.  200 

Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  bloud  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eate  up  my  invention, 
Nor  Fortune  made  such  havocke  of  my  meanes, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  oi  friends, 
But  they  shall  finde,  awak'd  in  such  a  kinde, 
Both  strength  of  limbe,  and  policie  of  minde, 
Ability  in  meanes,  and  choise  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Fri.    Pause  awhile: 
And  let  my  counsell  sway  you  in  this  case,  210 

Your  daughter  heere  the  Princesse  (left  for  dead) 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in, 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed: 
Maintaine  a  mourning  ostentation, 
And  on  your  Families  old  monument, 
Hang  mournfull  Epitaphes,  and  do  all  rites, 
That  appertaine  unto  a  buriall. 

Leon.   What  shall  become  of  this?  What  wil  this  dor* 

Fri.    Marry  this  wel  carried,  shall  on  her  behalfe, 
Change  slander  to  remorse,  that  is  some  good,         220 
But  not  for  that  dreame  I  on  this  strange  course, 
But  on  this  travaile  looke  for  greater  birth: 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain' d, 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 

111.  Princesse:  princes— Theobald. 
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Shal  be  lamented,  pittied,  and  excus'd 

Of  every  hearer:  for  it  so  fals  out, 

That  what  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 

Why  then  we  racke  the  value,  then  we  finde 

The  vertue  that  possession  would  not  shew  us         230 

Whiles  it  was  ours,  so  will  it  fare  with  Claudio: 

When  he  shal  heare  she  dyed  upon  his  words, 

Th'Idea  of  her  life  shal  sweetly  creepe 

Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

And  every  lovely  Organ  of  her  life, 

Shall  come  apparel' d  in  more  precious  habite: 

More  moving  delicate,  and  ful  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soule 

Then  when  she  liv'd  indeed:  then  shal  he  mourne, 

If  ever  Love  had  interest  in  his  Liver,  240 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her: 

No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true: 

Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  successe 

Wil  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape, 

Then  I  can  lay  it  downe  in  likelihood. 

But  if  all  ayme  but  this  be  levelld  false, 

The  supposition  of  the  Ladies  death, 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamie. 

And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceale  her, 

As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation,  250 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life, 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongnes,  mindes  and  injuries. 

Bene.    Signior  Leonato,  let  the  Frier  advise  you, 
And  though  you  know  my  inwai  Jnesse  1  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  Prince  and  Claudio.    1  intimacy 
Yet,  by  mine  honor,  I  will  deale  in  this, 

252.  tongnes:  tongues-Q.2-4F. 
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As  secretly  and  justlie,  as  your  soule 
Should  with  your  bodie. 

Leon.    Being  that  I  flow  in  greefe, 
The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me.  260 

Frier.    'Tis  well  consented,  presently  away, 
For  to  strange  sores,  strangely  they  straine  the  cure, 
Come  Lady,  die  to  live,  this  wedding  day 
Perhaps  is  but  prolong' d,  have  patience  &  endure.  Exit. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Benedick  and  Beatrice.^ 

Bene.    Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while/* 

Beat.    Yea,  and  I  will  weepe  a  while  longer. 

Bene.    I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat.   You  have  no  reason,  I  doe  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surelie  I  do  beleeve  your  fair  cosin  is  wrong' d. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of  mee 
that  would  right  her!  271 

Bene.   Is  there  any  way  to  shew  such  friendship/' 

Beat.   A  verie  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.    May  a  man  doe  \\? 

Beat.   It  is  a  mans  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  doe  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you, 
is  not  that  strange.? 

Beat.  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not,  it  were  as 
possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as  you,  but 
beleeve  me  not,  and  yet  I  lie  not,  I  confesse  nothing,  nor 
I  deny  nothing,  I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin.  281 

Bene.   By  my  sword  Beatrice  thou  lov'st  me. 

Beat.    Doe  not  sweare  by  it  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  sweare  by  it  that  you  love  mee,  and  I  will 
make  him  eat  it  that  sayes  I  love  not  you. 

Beat .   Will  you  not  eat  your  word? 

Bene.  With  no  sawce  that  can  be  devised  to  it,  I  pro- 
test I  love  thee. 

283.  by  it:  out-Q. 
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Beat.    Why  then  God  forgive  me. 

Bene.   What  offence  sweet  Beatrice?  290 

Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  howre,  I  was  a- 
bout  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Bene.   And  doe  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that  none 
is  left  to  protest. 

Bened.    Come,  bid  me  doe  any  thing  for  thee. 

Beat.    Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.    Ha,  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.   You  kill  me  to  denie,  farewell. 

Bene.    Tarrie  sweet  Beatrice.  300 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  heere,  there  is  no  love 
in  you,  nay  I  pray  you  let  me  goe. 

Bene.    Beatrice. 

Beat.    Infaith  I  will  goe. 

Bene.   Wee' 11  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  mee,  than  fight 
with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.    Is  Claudio  thine  enemie?  308 

Beat.  Is  a  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villaine,  that 
hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kinswoman?  O 
that  I  were  a  man !  what,  beare  her  in  hand  untill  they 
come  to  take  hands,  and  then  with  publike  accusation 
uncovered  slander,  unmittigated  rancour?  O  God  that  I 
were  a  man !  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.    Heare  me  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Talke  with  a  man  out  at  a  window,  a  proper 
saying. 

Bene.    Nay  but  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero,  she  is  wrong' d,  shee  is  slandered, 
she  is  undone.  3  20 

299.  denie:  deny  it-Q.  309.  a:  he-RowE. 
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Bene.   Beat? 

Beat.  Princes  and  Counties1!  surelie  a  Princely  testi- 
monie,  a  goodly  Count,  Comfect,2  a  sweet  Gallant  sure- 
lie,  O  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake !  or  that  I  had  any 
friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake/  But  manhood  is  mel- 
ted into  cursies,  valour  into  complement,  and  men  are 
onelie  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too:  he  is  now 
as  valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  sweares  it: 
I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing,  therfore  I  will  die  a  wo- 
man with  grieving.  ]  noblemen     330 

Bene.    Tarry  good  Beatrice,  by  this  hand  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  then  swea- 
ring by  it.  2 affected  nobleman 

Bened.  Thinke  you  in  your  soule  the  Count  Claudio 
hath  wrong' d  Hero? 

Beat.    Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soule. 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engagde,  I  will  challenge  him,  I 
willkisse  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you:  by  this  hand  Clau- 
dio shall  render  me  a  deere  account:  as  you  heare  of  me, 
so  thinke  of  me:  goe  comfort  your  coosin,  I  must  say  she 
is  dead,  and  so  farewell.  \_Exeunt.~^      341 

[Scene  ii.      A  prison, ,] 

Enter  the  Constables,  Borachio,  and  the  Towne  Clerke 
in  gownes. 

\_Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in  gowns;  and 
the  Watch,  with  Conrade  and  Borachio, ,] 

Keeper.    \Dog.~^    Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeardr* 
Cowley.   \Verg.^    O  a  stoole  and   a  cushion  for  the 
Sexton.   I 

323.  Count:  count,  Count-Q.        326.  cursies:  courtesies-3-4F. 
338.  so  leave:  so  I  leave-Q. 
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Sexton.    Which  be  the  malefactors/3 

Andrew.    \DogJ\   Marry  that  am  I,  and  my  partner. 

Cowley.  \Verg.~\  Nay  that's  certaine,  wee  have  the 
exhibition  |  to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, let  them  come  before  master  Constable.        1  o 

Kemp.  \Dog.~\  Yea  marry,  let  them  come  before  mee, 
what  is  I  your  name,  friend? 

Bor.    Borachio. 

Kern.  [Dog.]  Pray  write  downe  Borachio.  Yours 
sirra.   I 

Con.  I  am  a  Gentleman  sir,  and  my  name  is  Conrade. 

Kee.  \_Dog.]  Write  downe  Master  gentleman  Con- 
rade'. mai-  I  sters,  doe  you  serve  God: 

[Both.    Yea,  sir,  we  hope.   | 

Kern.  [Dog.~\  Write  downe,  that  they  hope  they 
serve  God:  I  and  write  God  first,  for  God  defend  but 
God  should  goe  |  before  such  villaines:]  maisters,  it  is 
proved  alreadie  |  that  you  are  little  better  than  false 
knaves,  and  it  will  goe  |  neere  to  be  thought  so  shortly, 
how  answer  you  for  your  |  selves?  20 

Con.    Marry  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Kemp.  \_Dog.~\  A  marvellous  witty  fellow  I  assure 
you,  but  I  I  will  goe  about  with  him:  come  you  hither 
sirra,  a  word  in  your  eare  sir,  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought 
you  are  false      knaves. 

Bor.   Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Kemp.  [Dog.~\  Well,  stand  aside,  'fore  God  they  are 
both  in  I  a  tale:  have  you  writ  downe  that  they  are  none? 

Sext.  Master  Constable,  you  goe  not  the  way  to  ex- 
amine, you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are  their  ac- 
cusers. 1  readiest     3 1 

Kemp.    [/)<?£.]    Yea  marry,  that's  the  eftest1  way, 

17.  bracketed  11.  in  Q. 
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let  the  watch  |  come  forth:  masters,  I  charge  you  in  the 
Princes  name,  |  accuse  these  men. 

Watch  1 .  This  man  said  sir,  that  Don  John  the  Princes 
brother  was  a  villaine. 

Kemp.  \_Dog.]  Write  down,  Prince  "John  a  villaine: 
why  this  |  is  flat  perjurie,  to  call  a  Princes  brother  villaine. 

Bora.    Master  Constable. 

Kemp.  [Dog.]  Pray  thee  fellow  peace,  I  do  not  like 
thy  looke  I  I  promise  thee.  41 

Sexton.    What  heard  you  him  say  else? 

Watch  2.  Mary  that  he  had  received  a  thousand  Du- 
kates  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrong- 
fully. 

Kemp.  [Dog.]  Flat  Burglarie  as  ever  was  com- 
mitted. I 

Const.   [Verg.]  Yea  by  th' masse  that  it  is. 

Sexton.    What  else  fellow  ? 

Watch  1 .  And  that  Count  Claudio  did  meane  upon  his 
words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole  assembly,  and 
not  marry  her.  5  1 

Kemp.  [Dog.]  O  villaine!  thou  wilt  be  condemn' d 
into  ever-  |  lasting  redemption  for  this. 

Sexton.   What  else? 

Watch.   This  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more  masters  then  you  can  deny, 
Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolne  away:  Hero 
was  in  this  manner  accus'd,  in  this  very  manner  refus'd, 
and  upon  the  griefe  of  this  sodainely  died:  Master  Con- 
stable, let  these  men  be  bound,  and  brought  to  Leonatoy 
i  will  goe  before,  and  shew  him  their  examination.  61 

[Exit.] 

Const.   [Dog.]  Come,  let  them  be  opinion' d. 

47.  by  tfrmasse:  by  mass— Q. 

60.  Leonato:  Leonato's  (Leonatoes)-Q. 
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Sex.  [Verg,]  Let  them  be  in  the  hands  [G?#.]  of 
Cox  combe.   | 

Kem.  \Dog7\  Gods  my  life,  where' s  the  Sexton?  let 
him  write  |  downe  the  Princes  Officer  Coxcombe:  come, 
binde  them  |  thou  naughty  varlet. 

Couley.  [G?//.]  Away,  you  are  an  asse,  you  are  an 
asse.  I  67 

Kemp.  [Dog.]  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  dost 
thou  not  j  suspect  my  yeeres?  O  that  hee  were  heere 
to  write  mee  |  downe  an  asse !  but  masters,  remember 
that  I  am  an  asse:  |  though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet 
forget  not  that  I  am  an  |  asse:  No  thou  villaine,  thou 
art  full  of  piety  as  shall  be  prov'd  |  upon  thee  by  good 
witnesse,  I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and  j  which  is  more,  an 
officer,  and  which  is  more,  a  houshoul-  |  der,  and 
which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  peece  of  flesh  as  any  in  | 
Messina,  and  one  that  knowes  the  Law,  goe  to,  &  a  rich 
fellow  enough,  goe  to,  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses, 
and  one  that  hath  two  gownes,  and  every  thing  hand- 
some about  him:  bring  him  away:  O  that  I  had  been  writ 
downe  an  asse/  Exit.      80 


Actus  Quintus. 

[Scene  i.      Before  Leonato'  s  house. ~\ 

Enter  Leonato  and  his  brother  [Antonio] . 

Brother.  [Ant.]  If  you  goe  on  thus,  you  will  kill  your 
selfe,  I 

And  'tis  not  wisedome  thus  to  second  griefe, 
Against  your  selfe. 

Leon.    I  pray  thee  cease  thy  counsaile, 

63.  of  Coxcombe:  Off,  Coxcomb  !  separate  1.  -Warburton. 
75.  any  in:  any  is  in-Q. 
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Which  falls  into  mine  eares  as  profitlesse, 

As  water  in  a  sive:  give  not  me  counsaile, 

Nor  let  no  comfort  delight  mine  eare, 

But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  doth  sute  with  mine.  10 

Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  childe, 

Whose  joy  of  her  is  over-whelmed  like  mine, 

And  bid  him  speake  of  patience, 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  bredth  of  mine, 

And  let  it  answere  every  straine  for  straine, 

As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  griefe  for  such, 

In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  forme: 

If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard, 

And  sorrow,  wagge,  crie  hem,  when  he  should  grone, 

Patch  griefe  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunke,  20 

With  candle-wasters:  bring  him  yet  to  me, 

And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience: 

But  there  is  no  such  man,  for  brother,  men 

Can  counsaile,  and  speake  comfort  to  that  griefe, 

Which  they  themselves  not  feele,  but  tasting  it, 

Their  counsaile  turnes  to  passion,  which  before, 

Would  give  preceptiall  medicine  to  rage, 

Fetter  strong  madnesse  in  a  silken  thred, 

Charme  ache  with  ayre,  and  agony  with  words, 

No,  no,  'tis  all  mens  office,  to  speake  patience  30 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow: 

But  no  mans  vertue  nor  sufficiencie 

To  be  so  morall,  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himselfe:  therefore  give  me  no  counsaile, 

My  griefs  cry  lowder  then  advertisement. l     1  admonition 

Broth.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Leonato.   I  pray  thee  peace,  I  will  be  flesh  and  bloud, 
For  there  was  never  yet  Philosopher, 

9.  comfort:  comforter-Q.  10.  doth:  do-Q. 

19.  And  sorroiv:  Bid  sorrow-CAPELL. 
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That  could  endure  the  tooth-ake  patiently, 

How  ever  they  have  writ  the  stile  of  gods,  40 

And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Brother-.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harme  upon  your  selfe, 
Make  those  that  doe  offend  you,  suffer  too. 

Leon.    There  thou  speak' st  reason,  nay  I  will  doe  so, 
My  soule  doth  tell  me,  Hero  is  belied, 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know,  so  shall  the  Prince, 
And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonour  her. 


Enter  Prince  and  Claudio. 

Brot.    Here  comes  the  Prince  and  Claudio  hastily. 

Prin.    Good  den,  good  den.  50 

Clau.    Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.    Heare  you  my  Lords? 

Prin.    We  have  some  haste  Leonato. 

Leo.    Some  haste  my  Lord !  wel,  fareyouwel  my  Lord, 
Are  you  so  hasty  now?  well,  all  is  one. 

Prin.    Nay,  do  not  quarrell  with  us,  good  old  man. 

Brot.    If  he  could  rite  himselfe  with  quarrelling, 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.    Who  wrongs  him? 

Leon.    Marry  thou  dost  wrong  me,  thou  dissembler, 
thou:  I  60 

Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 
I  feare  thee  not. 

Claud.    Marry  beshrew  my  hand, 
If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  feare, 
Infaith  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leonato.   Tush,  tush,  man,  never  fleere  and  jest  at  me, 
I  speake  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  foole, 
As  under  priviledge  of  age  to  bragge, 
What  I  have  done  being  yong,  or  what  would  doe, 
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Were  I  not  old,  know  Claudio  to  thy  head,  70 

Thou  hast  so  wrong' d  my  innocent  childe  and  me, 

That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by, 

And  with  grey  haires  and  bruise  of  many  daies, 

Doe  challenge  thee  to  triall  of  a  man, 

I  say  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  childe. 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart, 

And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors: 

O  in  a  tombe  where  never  scandall  slept, 

Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villanie. 

Claud.    My  villany?  80 

Leonato.   Thine  Claudio,  thine  I  say. 

Prin.    You  say  not  right  old  man. 

Leon.    My  Lord,  my  Lord, 
He  prove  it  on  his  body  if  he  dare, 
Despight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practise, 
His  Maie  of  youth,  and  bloome  of  lustihood. 

Claud.    Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leo.    Canst  thou  so  daffe1  me?  thou  hast  kild  my  child, 
If  thou  kilst  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man.         l  befool 

Bro.    He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed,     90 
But  that's  no  matter,  let  him  kill  one  first: 
Win  me  and  weare  me,  let  him  answere  me, 
Come  follow  me  boy,  come  sir  boy,  come  follow  me 
Sir  boy,  ile  whip  you  from  your  foyning2  fence, 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will.  2  thrusting 

Leon.    Brother. 

Brot.  Content  your  self,  God  knows  I  lov'd  my  neece, 
And  she  is  dead,  slander' d  to  death  by  villaines, 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man  indeede, 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue.  100 

Boyes,  apes,  braggarts,  Jackes,  milke-sops. 

Leon.   Brother  Anthony. 

71.  my:  mine-Q. 
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Brot.  Hold  you  content,  what  man/'  I  know  them,  yea 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple, 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boyes, 
That  lye,  and  cog,1  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander, 
Goe  antiquely,  and  show  outward  hidiousnesse, 
And  speake  of  halfe  a  dozen  dang'rous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst. 
And  this  is  all.  1  deceive    1  10 

Leon.    But  brother  Anthonie. 

Ant.    Come,  'tis  no  matter, 
Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deale  in  this. 

Pri.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake  your  patience 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughters  death: 
But  on  my  honour  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proofe. 

Leon.    My  Lord,  my  Lord. 

Prin.    I  will  not  heare  you. 

Enter  Benedicke.  120 

Leo.   No  come  brother,  away,  I  will  be  heard. 

Exeunt  ambo. 

Bro.    And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

Prin.    See,  see,  here  comes  the  man  we  went  to  seeke. 

Clau.    Now  signior,  what  newes? 

Ben.    Good  day  my  Lord. 

Prin.  Welcome  signior,  you  are  almost  come  to  part 
almost  a  fray. 

Clau.  Wee  had  likt  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapt 
off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth.  130 

Prin.  Leona to  and  his  brother,  what  think' st  thou?  had 
wee  fought,  I  doubt  we  should  have  beene  too  yong  for 
them. 

120.  Enter  Benedicke:  shifted  to  after  1.  124-CAPELL. 
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Ben.  In  a  false  quarrell  there  is  no  true  valour,  I  came 
to  seeke  you  both. 

Clau.  We  have  beene  up  and  downe  to  seeke  thee,  for 
we  are  high  proofe  melancholly,  and  would  faine  have  it 
beaten  away,  wilt  thou  use  thy  wit? 

Ben.    It  is  in  my  scabberd,  shall  I  draw  it? 

Prin.    Doest  thou  weare  thy  wit  by  thy  side?     140 

Clau.  Never  any  did  so,  though  verie  many  have  been 
beside  their  wit,  I  will  bid  thee  drawe,  as  we  do  the  min- 
strels, draw  to  pleasure  us. 

Prin.  As  I  am  an  honest  man  he  lookes  pale,  art  thou 
sicke,  or  angrie? 

Clau.  What,  courage  man:  what  though  care  kil'd  a 
cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care. 

Ben.  Sir,  I  shall  meete  your  wit  in  the  careere,  and 
you  charge  it  against  me,  I  pray  you  chuse  another  sub- 
ject. 150 

Clau.  Nay  then  give  him  another  staffe,  this  last  was 
broke  crosse. 

Prin.  By  this  light, he  changes  more  and  more,  I  thinke 
he  be  angrie  indeede. 

Clau.    If  he  be,  he  knowes  how  to  turne  his  girdle. 

Ben.    Shall  I  speake  a  word  in  your  eare? 

Clau.    God  blesse  me  from  a  challenge. 

Ben.  {Aside  to  Claudio~\  You  are  a  villaine,  I  jest 
not,  I  will  make  it  good  |  how  you  dare,  with  what  you 
dare,  and  when  you  dare:  I  do  me  right,  or  I  will  pro- 
test your  cowardise:  you  have  |  kill' d  a  sweete  Ladie, 
and  her  death  shall  fall  heavie  on  |  you,  let  me  heare 
from  you.   I  162 

Clau.  Well,  I  will  meete  you,  so  I  may  have  good 
cheare. 

Prin.   What,  a  feast,  a  feast? 

148.  and:  an-CAPELL. 
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Clau.  I  faith  I  thanke  him,  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calves 
head  and  a  Capon,  the  which  if  I  doe  not  carve  most  cu- 
riously, say  my  knife's  naught,  shall  I  not  finde  a  wood- 
cocke  too? 

Ben.   Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well,  it  goes  easily.     170 

Prin.  He  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  prais'd  thy  wit  the  o- 
ther  day:  I  said  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit:  true  saies  she,  a  fine 
little  one:  no  said  I,  a  great  wit:  right  saies  shee,  a  great 
grosse  one:  nay  said  I,  a  good  wit:  just  said  she,  it  hurts 
no  body:  nay  said  I,  the  gentleman  is  wise:  certain  said 
she,  a  wise  gentleman:  nay  said  I,  he  hath  the  tongues: 
that  I  beleeve  said  shee,  for  hee  swore  a  thing  to  me  on 
munday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  tuesday  morning: 
there's  a  double  tongue,  there's  two  tongues:  thus  did 
shee  an  howre  together  trans-shape  thy  particular  ver- 
tues,  yet  at  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the 
proprest  man  in  Italic  182 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said  shee 
car'd  not. 

Prin.  Yea  that  she  did,  but  yet  for  all  that,  and  if  shee 
did  not  hate  him  deadlie,  shee  would  love  him  dearely, 
the  old  mans  daughter  told  us  all. 

Clau.  All,  all,  and  moreover,  God  saw  him  when  he 
was  hid  in  the  garden. 

Prin.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  Bulls  homes 
on  the  sensible  benedicks  head?  191 

Clau.  Yea  and  text  under-neath,  heere  dwells  Bene- 
dicke  the  married  man. 

Ben.  Fare  you  well,  Boy,  you  know  my  minde,  I  will 
leave  you  now  to  your  gossep-like  humor,  you  breake- 
jests  as  braggards  do  their  blades,  which  God  be  thank- 
ed hurt  not:  my  Lord,  for  your  manie  courtesies  I  thank 

172.  saies:  said-Q.  185.  and:  an-HANMER. 
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you,  I  must  discontinue  your  companie,  your  brother 
the  Bastard  is  fled  from  Messina:  you  have  among  you, 
kill'd  a  sweet  and  innocent  Ladie:  for  my  Lord  Lacke- 
beard  there,  he  and  I  shall  meete,  and  till  then  peace  be 
with  him.  [£;r/7.]    202 

Prin.    He  is  in  earnest. 

Clau.  In  most  profound  earnest,  and  He  warrant  you, 
for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

Prin.    And  hath  challeng'd  thee. 

Clau.    Most  sincerely. 

Prin.  What  a  prettie  thing  man  is,  when  he  goes  in  his 
doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit. 

Enter  Constable  \Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch\ , 
Conrade,  and  Borachio.   I  210 

Clau.  He  is  then  a  Giant  to  an  Ape,  but  then  is  an  Ape 
a  Doctor  to  such  a  man. 

Prin.  But  soft  you,  let  me  be,  plucke  up  my  heart,  and 
be  sad,  did  he  not  say  my  brother  was  fled? 

Const.  [Z)0£-.]  Come  you  sir,  if  justice  cannot  tame 
you,  shee  I  shall  nere  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  bal- 
lance,  nay,  and  |  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you 
must  be  lookt  to.   | 

Prin.  How  now,  two  of  my  brothers  men  bound?  Bo- 
rachio one. 

Clau.    Harken  after  their  offence  my  Lord.  220 

Prin.    Officers,  what  offence  have  these  men  done? 

Const.  Marrie  sir,  they  have  committed  false  report, 
moreover  they  have  spoken  untruths,  secondarily  they 
are  slanders,  sixt  and  lastly,  they  have  belyed  a  Ladie, 
thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things,  and  to  conclude 
they  are  lying  knaves. 

216.  and:  an-THEOBALD. 
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Prin.  First  I  aske  thee  what  they  have  done,  thirdlie 
I  aske  thee  what's  their  offence,  sixt  and  lastlie  why  they 
are  committed,  and  to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their 
charge.  230 

Clau.  Rightlie  reasoned,  and  in  hisowne  division,  and 
by  my  troth  there's  one  meaning  well  suted. 

Prin.  Who  have  you  offended  masters,  that  you  are 
thus  bound  to  your  answer?  this  learned  Constable  is  too 
cunning  to  be  understood,  what's  your  offence? 

Bor.  Sweete  Prince,  let  me  go  no  farther  to  mine  an- 
swere:  do  you  heare  me,  and  let  this  Count  kill  mee:  I 
have  deceived  even  your  verie  eies:  what  your  wise- 
domes  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fooles  have 
brought  to  light,  who  in  the  night  overheard  me  con- 
fessing to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your  brother  incensed1 
me  to  slander  the  Ladie  Hero,  how  you  were  brought 
into  the  Orchard,  and  saw  me  court  Margaret  in  Heroes 
garments,  how  you  disgrac'  d  her  when  you  should 
marrie  her:  my  villanie  they  have  upon  record,  which 
I  had  rather  seale  with  my  death,  then  repeate  over  to 
my  shame:  the  Ladie  is  dead  upon  mine  and  my  masters 
false  accusation:  and  briefelie,  I  desire  nothing  but  the 
reward  of  a  villaine.  ^instigated 

Prin.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  yron  through  your 
bloud?  251 

Clau.  I  have  drunke  poison  whiles  he  utter' d  it. 

Prin.  But  did  my  Brother  set  thee  on  to  this? 

Bor.   Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practise  of  it. 

Prin.  He  is  compos' d  and  fram'd  of  treacherie, 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villanie. 

Clau.  Sweet  Hero,  now  thy  image  doth  appeare 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov'd  it  first.  258 

Const.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffes,  by  this  time 
250.  verse-PoPE. 
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our  Sexton  hath  reformed  Signior  Leonato  of  the  matter: 
and  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specific  when  time  &  place 
shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  Asse. 

Con. 2.  \Verg^\  Here, here  comes  master  Signior  Leo- 
nato y  and  I  the  Sexton  too. 


Enter  Leonato  [and  Antonio,  with  the  Sexton] . 

Leon.    Which  is  the  villaine?  let  me  see  his  eies, 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoide  him:   which  of  these  is  he? 

Bor.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  looke  on  me. 

Leon.  Art  thou  thou  the  slave  that  with  thy  breath 
hast  kild  mine  innocent  childe?  271 

Bor.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leo.   No,  not  so  villaine,  thou  behest  thy  selfe, 
Here  stand  a  paire  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled  that  had  a  hand  in  it: 
I  thanke  you  Princes  for  my  daughters  death, 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthie  deedes, 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethinke  you  of  it. 

Clau.  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience, 
Yet  I  must  speake,  choose  your  revenge  your  selfe, 
Impose1  me  to  what  penance  your  invention  281 

Can  lay  upon  my  sinne,  yet  sinn'd  I  not,       ^command 
But  in  mistaking. 

Prin.    By  my  soule  nor  I, 
And  yet  to  satisfie  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  anie  heavie  waight, 
That  heele  enjoyne  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live, 
That  were  impossible,  but  I  praie  you  both, 

270.  thou  thou  the:  thou  the-Q. 
270-2.  2  11.  ending  kill'd,  alone-Q. 
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Possesse1  the  people  in  Messina  here,  290 

How  innocent  she  died,  and  if  your  love 

Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention,  l acquaint 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  toomb, 

And  sing  it  to  her  bones,  sing  it  to  night: 

To  morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house, 

And  since  you  could  not  be  my  sonne  in  law, 

Be  yet  my  Nephew:  my  brother  hath  a  daughter, 

Almost  the  copie  of  my  childe  that's  dead, 

And  she  alone  is  heire  to  both  of  us, 

Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  giv'n  her  cosin 

And  so  dies  my  revenge.  301 

Clau.  O  noble  sir! 
Your  overkindnesse  doth  wring  teares  from  me, 
I  do  embrace  your  offer,  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poore  Claudio. 

Leon.  To  morrow  then  I  will  expect  your  comming, 
To  night  I  take  my  leave,  this  naughtie  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who  I  beleeve  was  packt2  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hired  to  it  by  your  brother.  2  implicated       3  1  o 

Bor.  No  by  my  soule  she  was  not, 
Nor  knew  not  what  she  did  when  she  spoke  to  me, 
But  alwaies  hath  bin  just  and  vertuous, 
In  anie  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Const.  Moreover  sir,  which  indeede  is  not  under  white 
and  black,  this  plaintiffe  here,  the  offendour  did  call  mee 
asse,  I  beseech  you  let  it  be  remembred  in  his  punish- 
ment, and  also  the  watch  heard  them  talke  of  one  Defor- 
med,they  say  heweares  a  key  in  his  eare  and  a  lock  hang- 
ing by  it,  and  borrowes  monie  in  Gods  name,  the  which 
he  hath  us'd  so  long,  and  never  paied,that  now  men  grow 
hard-harted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  Gods  sake:  praie 
you  examine  him  upon  that  point.  323 
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Leon.   I  thanke  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  paines. 

Const.  Your  worship  speakes  like  a  most  thankefull 
and  reverend  youth,  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

Leon.  There's  for  thy  paines. 

Const.  God  save  the  foundation. 

Leon.  Goe,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and  I 
thanke  thee.  330 

Const.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship, 
which  I  beseech  your  worship  to  correct  your  selfe,  for 
the  example  of  others:  God  keepe  your  worship,  I 
wish  your  worship  well,  God  restore  you  to  health, 
I  humblie  give  you  leave  to  depart,  and  if  a  mer- 
rie  meeting  may  be  wisht,  God  prohibite  it:  come 
neighbour.  \_Exeunt  Dogberry  and  Verges. ~\ 

Leon.    Untill  to  morrow  morning,  Lords,  farewell. 

Exeunt. 

Brot.  Farewell  my  Lords,  we  looke  for  you  to  mor- 
row. 341 

Prin.    We  will  not  faile. 

Clau.  To  night  ile  mourne  with  Hero: 

Leon.  [To  the  Watch~\  Bring  you  these  fellowes  en, 
weel  talke  with  |  Margaret,  how  her  acquaintance 
grew  with  this  lewd  |  fellow.  Exeunt. 

[Scene  ii.      Leonato* s  garden.] 
Enter  Benedicke  and  Margaret  [meeting] . 

Ben.  Praie  thee  sweete  Mistris  Margaret,  deserve 
well  at  my  hands,  by  helping  mee  to  the  speech  of  Bea- 
trice. 

Mar.  Will  you  then  write  me  a  Sonnet  in  praise  of 
my  beautie? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  stile  Margaret,  that  no  man  living 

344-6.  2  11.  ending  Margaret,  fellow-PoPE. 
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shall  come  over  it,  for  in  most  comely  truth  thou  deser- 
vest  it. 

Mar.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me,  why,  shall  I  al- 
waies  keepe  below  staires?  10 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quicke  as  the  grey-hounds  mouth, 
it  catches. 

Mar.  And  yours,  as  blunt  as  the  Fencers  foiles,  which 
hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit  Margaret ,  it  will  not  hurt  a 
woman:  and  so  I  pray  thee  call  Beatrice,  I  give  thee  the 
bucklers. 

Mar.  Give  us  the  swords,  wee  have  bucklers  of  our 
owne.  20 

Bene.  If  you  use  them  Margaret,  you  must  put  in  the 
pikes  with  a  vice,  and  they  are  dangerous  weapons  for 
Maides. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who  I  thinke 
hath  legges.  Exit   Margarite. 

Ben.  And  therefore  will  come.  [«S7//gj]  The  God 
of  love  that  |  sits  above,  and  knowes  me,  and  knowes 
me,  how  pitti-  |  full  I  deserve.  I  meane  in  singing, 
but  in  loving,  Lean-  |  der  the  good  swimmer,  Troilous 
the  first  imploier  of  |  pandars,  and  a  whole  booke  full 
of  these  quondam  car-  |  pet-mongers,  whose  name  yet 
runne  smoothly  in  the  e-  I  ven  rode  of  a  blanke  verse, 
why  they  were  never  so  true-  |  ly  turned  over  and 
over  as  my  poore  selfe  in  love:  mar-  |  rie  I  cannot 
shew  it  rime,  I  have  tried,  I  can  finde  out  no  |  rime 
to  Ladie  but  babie,  an  innocent  rime:  for  scorne,  | 
home,  a  hard   time:   for  schoole  foole,  a  babling  time: 

26-8.  The  God  ...  deserve:  4  11.  ending  love,  above,  2d.  and 
knows  me,  deserve— Capell. 

31.  name:  names-Q.  3-4F.  34.  it  rime:  it  in  rhyme-Q^^F. 
36.  time  ...  time:  rhyme  ...  rhyme -Q.2-4F. 
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verie  ominous  endings,  no,  I  was  not  borne  under  a  ri- 
ming Plannet,  for  I  cannot  wooe   in    festivall  tearmes: 

Enter  Beatrice. 
sweete    Beatrice   would' st   thou    come   when   I   cal'd 
thee?  4 1 

Beat.  Yea  Signior,  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.    O  stay  but  till  then. 

Beat.  Then,  is  spoken:  fare  you  well  now, and  yet  ere 
I  goe,let  me  goe  with  that  I  came, which  is,  with  know- 
ing what  hath  past  betweene  you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Onely  foule  words,  and  thereupon  I  will  kisse 
thee. 

Beat.  Foule  words  is  but  foule  wind,  and  foule  wind 
is  but  foule  breath,  and  foule  breath  is  noisome,  there- 
fore I  will  depart  unkist.  5  1 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right 
sence,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit,  but  I  must  tell  thee  plainely, 
Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge,  and  either  I  must  short- 
ly heare  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward,  and 
I  pray  thee  now  tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst 
thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together,  which  maintain' d  so 
politique  a  state  of  evill,  that  they  will  not  admit  any 
good  part  to  intermingle  with  them:  but  for  which  of 
my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me?  61 

Bene.  Suffer  love!  a  good  epithite,  I  do  suffer  love  in- 
deede,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spight  of  your  heart  I  think,  alas  poore  heart, 
if  you  spight  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spight  it  for  yours,  for 
I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates. 

Bened.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  wooe  peacea- 
blie. 

38.  for:  nor-Q.  • 
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Be  a.  It  appeares  not  in  thisconfession,  there's  not  one 
wise  man  among  twentie  that  will  praise  himselfe.     70 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance  Beatrice  y  that  liv'd  in 
the  time  of  good  neighbours,  if  a  man  doe  not  erect  in 
this  age  his  owne  tombe  ere  he  dies,  hee  shall  live  no 
longer  in  monuments,  then  the  Bels  ring,  &  the  Widdow 
weepes. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that  thinke  you? 

Ben.  Question,  why  an  hower  in  clamour  and  a  quar- 
ter in  rhewme,therfore  is  it  most  expedient  for  the  wise, 
if  Don  worme  (his  conscience)  finde  no  impediment  to 
the  contrarie,  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  owne  vertues,  as 
I  am  to  my  selfe  so  much  for  praising  my  selfe,  who  I  my 
selfe  will  beare  witnesse  is  praise  worthie,  and  now  tell 
me,  how  doth  your  cosing  83 

Beat.  Verie  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  doe  you? 

Beat.  Verie  ill  too. 


Enter  Ursula. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me, and  mend,  there  will  I  leave 
you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste.  89 

Urs.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  Uncle,  yon- 
ders  old  coile  at  home,  it  is  prooved  my  Ladie  He- 
ro hath  bin  falselie  accusde,  the  Prince  and  Claudio 
mightilie  abusde,  and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all,  who 
is  fled  and  gone:   will  you  come  presentlie? 

Beat.    Will  you  go  heare  this  newes  Signior? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart, die  in  thy  lap,and  be  bu- 
ried in  thy  eies:  and  moreover,  I  will  goe  with  thee  to 
thy  Uncles.  Exeunt. 

74.  monuments:  monument-Q.  Bels  ring:  bell  rings-Q. 
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[Scene  iii.      A  churchy 

Enter  Claudio,  Prince ,  and three  or  foure  with  Tapers. 

Clau.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato} 

Lord.   It  is  my  Lord. 

[Claud.    Reading  out  of  a  scroll.] 

Epitaph.  I 
Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues. 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies: 
Death  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs , 
Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies: 
So  the  life  that  dyed  with  shame, 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 

Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tombe,  1  o 

Praising  her  when  I  am  dombe. 
Clau.  Now  musick  sound  &  sing  your  solemn  hymne 

Song. 

Pardon  goddesse  of  the  night. 

Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight. 

For  the  which  with  songs  of  woe, 

Round  about  her  tombe  they  goe: 

Midnight  assist  our  mone,helpe  us  to  sigh  and  grone. 

Heavily,  heavily. 

Graves  yawne  and  yeelde  your  dead,  20 

Till  death  be  uttered, 

Heavenly,  heavenly. 

Lo.  [Claud.]  Now  unto  thy  bones  good  night,yeerely 
will  I  do  I  this  right.  I 

Prin.  Good  morrow  masters,  put  your  Torches  out, 

18.  2  rhymed  H.-3-4F. 

22.  Heavenly,  heavenly.  Heavily,  heavily— Q. 

23    2  rhymed  H.-Rowe. 
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The  wolves  have  preied,  and  looke,  the  gentle  day 
Before  the  wheeles  of  Phoebus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drovvsie  East  with  spots  of  grey: 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us,  fare  you  well.  29 

Clau.  Good  morrow  masters,  each  his  severall  way. 

Prin.    Come  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weedes, 
And  then  to  Leonatoes  we  will  goe. 

Clau.   And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speeds, 
Then  this  for  whom  we  rendred  up  this  woe.     Exeunt. 

[Scene  iv.      A  room  in  Leonato' s  bouse. ,] 

Enter  Leonato ,  Bene.   [Beatrice"]    Marg.   Ursula,  old 
man  [Antonio] ,  Frier  [Francis] ,  Hero.   | 

Frier.   Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent? 

Leo.   So  are  the  Prince  and  Claudio  who  accus'd  her, 
Upon  the  errour  that  you  heard  debated: 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this, 
Although  against  her  will  as  it  appeares, 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Old.    [Ant.]  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so 
well.  I 

Bene.    And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforc'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it.  10 

Leo.    Well  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all, 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  your  selves, 
And  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask'd: 
The  Prince  and  Claudio  promis'd  by  this  howre 
To  visit  me,  you  know  your  office  Brother, 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brothers  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  Exeunt  Ladies. 

Old.  Which  I  will  doe  with  confirm' d  countenance. 

Bene.    Frier,  I  must  intreat  your  paines,  I  thinke. 

Frier.    To  doe  what  Signior?  20 
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Bene.   To  binde  me,  or  undoe  me,  one  of  them: 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is  good  Signior, 
Your  neece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leo.   That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her,  'tis  most  true. 

Bene.   And  I  doe  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leo.   The  sight  whereof  I  thinke  you  had  from  me, 
From  Claudio,  and  the  Prince,  but  what's  your  will? 

Bened.   Your  answer  sir  is  Enigmaticall, 
But  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoyn'd,         30 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage, 
In  which  (good  Frier)  I  shall  desire  your  helpe. 

Leon.    My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

Frier.    And  my  helpe. 
[Heere  comes  the  Prince  and  Claudio.] 

Enter  Prince  and  Claudio,  with  attendants. 

Prin.    Good  morrow  to  this  faire  assembly. 

Leo.    Good  morrow  Prince,  good  morrow  Claudio: 
We  heere  attend  you,  are  you  yet  determin'd, 
To  day  to  marry  with  my  brothers  daughter? 

Claud.    He  hold  my  minde  were  she  an  Ethiope.    40 

Leo.    Call  her  forth  brother,  heres  the  Frier  ready. 

[Exit  Antonio.~\ 

Prin.  Good  morrow  Benedike,  why  what's  the  matter? 
That  you  have  such  a  Februarie  face, 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storme,  and  clowdinesse. 

Claud.    I  thinke  he  thinkes  upon  the  savage  bull: 
Tush,  feare  not  man,  wee' 11  tip  thy  homes  with  gold, 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoyce  at  thee, 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

34-5.  bracketed  1.  in  Q. 
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Ben.    Bull  Jove  sir,  had  an  amiable  low,  50 

And  some  such  strange  bull  leapt  your  fathers  Cow, 
A  got  a  Calfe  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

Enter  brother,  \_Antonio  witF\  Hero,  Beatrice, 
Margaret,   Ursula,  masked.   | 

Cla.    For  this  I  owe  you:  here  comes  other  recknings. 
Which  is  the  Lady  I  must  seize  upon? 

Leo.    \_Ant.]  This  same  is  she,  and  I  doe  give  you 
her.   I 

Cla.  Why  then  she's  mine,  sweet  let  me  see  your  face. 

Leon.    No  that  you  shal  not,  till  you  take  her  hand, 
Before  this  Frier,  and  sweare  to  marry  her.  60 

Clau.    Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  Frier, 
I  am  your  husband  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero.   And  when  I  liv'd  I  was  your  other  wife, 

[  Unmasking.] 
And  when  you  lov'd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Clau.    Another  Hero? 

Hero.    Nothing  certainer. 
One  Hero  died,  but  I  doe  live, 
And  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

Prin.   The  former  Hero,  Hero  that  is  dead. 

Leon.  Shee  died  my  Lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  liv'd. 

Frier.    All  this  amazement  can  I  qualifie,1  71 

When  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended,       *  moderate 
He  tell  you  largely  of  faire  Heroes  death: 
Meane  time  let  wonder  seeme  familiar, 
And  to  the  chappell  let  us  presently. 

Ben.    Soft  and  faire  Frier,  which  is  Beatrice} 

Beat.    \Unmasking\    I  answer  to  that   name,  what 
is  your  will?  | 

52.  A:  And-Q.3-4F.  67.  died,  but:   died  defiled,  but-Q. 
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Bene.    Doe  not  you  love  me? 

Beat.    Why  no,  no  more  then  reason. 

Bene.  Why  then  your  Uncle,  and  the  Prince,  &  Ctau- 
dioy  have  beene  deceived,  they  swore  you  did.  8  1 

Beat.   Doe  not  you  love  mee? 

Bene.    Troth  no,  no  more  then  reason. 

Beat.    Why  then  my  Cosin  Margaret  and   Ursula 
Are  much  deceiv'd,  for  they^  did  sweare  you  did. 

Bene.   They  swore  you  were  almost  sicke  for  me. 

Beat.    They  swore  you  were  wel-nye  dead  for  me. 

Bene.    'Tis  no  matter,  then  you  doe  not  love  me? 

Beat.    No  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompence.         89 

Leon.  Come  Cosin,  lam  sure  you  love  the  gentleman. 

Clau.    And  He  be  sworne  upon't,  that  he  loves  her, 
For  heres  a  paper  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  owne  pure  braine, 
Fashioned  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.    And  heeres  another, 
Writ  in  my  cosins  hand,  stolne  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedicke. 

Bene.  A  miracle,  here's  our  owne  hands  against  our 
hearts:  come  I  will  have  thee,  but  by  this  light  I  take 
thee  for  pittie.  100 

Beat.  I  would  not  denie  you,  but  by  this  good  day,  I 
yeeld  upon  great  perswasion,  &  partly  to  save  your  life, 
for  I  was  told,  you  were  in  a  consumption. 

Leon.    \Bene.~\   Peace  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

\Kissing  ber.~\ 

Prin.   How  dost  thou  Benedicke  the  married  man? 

Bene.  He  tell  thee  what  Prince:  a  Colledge  of  witte- 
crackers  cannot  flout  mee  out  of  my  humour,  dost  thou 

80-1.  2  11.  ending  Claudio,  did-Q. 

86,  87.  swore  you:   swore  that  you-Q. 

88.  no  matter:   no  such  matter-Q. 
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think  I  care  for  a  Satyre  or  an  Epigram?  no,  if  a  man  will 
be  beaten  with  braines,  a  shall  weare  nothing  handsome 
about  him:  in  briefe,  since  I  do  purpose  to  marry,  I  will 
thinke  nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the  world  can  say  a- 
gainst  it,  and  therefore  never  flout  at  me,  for  I  have  said 
against  it:  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  con- 
clusion :  for  thy  part  Claudio,  I  did  thinke  to  have  beaten 
thee,  but  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  un- 
bruis'd,  and  love  my  cousin.  1 16 

C/a.  I  had  well  hop'd  thou  wouldst  have  denied  Bea- 
trice, that  I  I  might  have  cudgel' d  thee  out  of  thy  single 
life,  to  make  |  thee  a  double  dealer,  which  out  of  question 
thou  wilt  be,  I  if  my  Cousin  do  not  looke  exceeding 
narrowly  to  thee.   |  120 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends,  let's  have  a  dance 
ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts, 
and  our  wives  heeles. 

Leon.    Wee' 11  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bene.  First,  of  my  word,therfore  play  musick.  Prince, 
thou  art  sad,  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife,  there  is  no 
staff  more  reverend  then  one  tipt  with  horn.  Enter. Mes. 

Messen.  My  Lord,  your  brother  John  is  tane  in  flight, 
And  brought  with  armed  men  backe  to  Messina.     129 

Bene.  Thinke  not  on  him  till  to  morrow,  ile  devise 
thee  brave  punishments  for  him:  strike  up  Pipers.  Dance. 

\ExeuntJ\ 

112.  for  I:   for  what  !-<,).  3-4F. 
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[DRAMATIS    PERSONS 

Duke,  living  in  banishment. 

Frederick,  his  brother,  and  usurper  of  his  dominions. 

T  *  I  lords  attending;  on  the  banished  duke. 

Jaques,    j 

Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  upon  Frederick. 

Charles,  wrestler  to  Frederick. 

Oliver,      ~\ 

Jaques,        >  sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys. 

Orlando,  j 

n        *     I  servants  to  Oliver. 
Dennis,  j 

Touchstone,  a  clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  a  vicar. 

0  '     >  shepherds. 

blLVIUS,  j         r 

William,  a  country  J enow ,  in  tove  with  Audrey. 
A  person  representing  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  duke. 
Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  country  wench. 

Lords,  pages,  and  attendants,  &c. 

Scene:    Oliver's  house;  Duke    Frederick's   court;   and 
the  Forest  of  Arden.~^ 
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-     AS  YOU   LIKE  IT 

Actus  primus.     Sccena  Prima. 

[Orchard  of  Oliver* s  house. ~\ 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 
Orlando. 

AS  I  remember  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  I  be- 
queathed me  by  will,  but  poore  a  thousand  | 
Crownes,  and  as  thou  saist,  charged  my  bro-  I  ther 
on  his  blessing  to  breed  mee  well:  and  |  there  begins 
my  sadnesse:  My  brother  Jaques  he  keepes  |  at  schoole, 
and  report  speakes  goldenly  of  his  profit:  |  for  my  part, 
he  keepes  me  rustically  at  home,  or  (to  speak  |  more 
properly)  staies  me  heere  at  home  unkept:  for  call  | 
you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  dif- 
fers not  from  the  stalling  of  an  Oxe?  his  horses  are  bred 
better,  for  besides  that  they  are  faire  with  their  feeding, 
they  are  taught  their  mannage,  and  to  that  end  Riders 
deerely  hir'd:  but  I  (his  brother)  gaine  nothing  under 
him  but  growth,  for  the  which  his  Animals  on  his 
dunghils  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I:  besides  this  no- 

$-$-  fashion  bequeathed:  fashion:  bequeathed-CAMBRiDGE. 
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thing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that 
nature  gave  mee,  his  countenance  seemes  to  take  from 
me:  hee  lets  mee  feede  with  his  Hindes,  barres  mee  the 
place  of  a  brother,  and  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my 
gentility  with  my  education.  This  is  it  Adam  that 
grieves  me,  and  the  spirit  of  my  Father,  which  I  thinke 
is  within  mee,  begins  to  mutinie  against  this  servitude. 
I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise 
remedy  how  to  avoid  it.  27 

Enter  Oliver. 

Adam.   Yonder  comes  my  Master,  your  brother. 

Or /an.  Goe  a-part  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  heare  how 
he  will  shake  me  up.  3  1 

Oli.    Now  Sir,  what  make  you  heere? 

Or  I.    Nothing:  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

Oli.   What  mar  you  then  sir? 

Or  I.  Marry  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which 
God  made,  a  poore  unworthy  brother  of  yours  with 
idlenesse. 

Oliver.  Marry  sir  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught 
a  while.  39 

Or  Ian.  Shall  I  keepe  your  hogs,  and  eat  huskes  with 
them?  what  prodigall  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should 
come  to  such  penury? 

Oli.    Know  you  where  you  are  sir? 

Or  I.    O  sir,  very  well:  heere  in  your  Orchard. 

Oli.    Know  you  before  whom  sir? 

Or  I.  I,  better  then  him  I  am  before  knowes  mee:  I 
know  you  are  my  eldest  brother,  and  in  the  gentle  con- 
dition of  bloud  you  should  so  know  me:  thecourtesie  of 
nations  allowes  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first 
borne,  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  bloud, 
were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us:  I  have  as  much 
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of  my  father  in  mee,  as  you,  albeit  I  confesse  your  com- 
ming  before  me  is  neerer  to  his  reverence.  53 

Oli.   What  Boy. 

Or/.  Come,  come  elder  brother,  you  are  too  yong  in 
this.   I  x  low-born  man 

Oli.    Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me  villaine? 

Or  I.  lam  no  villaine:  1  I  am  the  yongest  sonne  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Boys,  he  was  my  father,  and  he  is  thrice  a  vil- 
laine that  saies  such  a  father  begot  villaines:  wert  thou 
not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy 
throat,  till  this  other  had  puld  out  thy  tongue  for  saying 
so,  thou  hast  raild  on  thy  selfe.  62 

Adam.  Sweet  Masters  bee  patient,  for  your  Fathers 
remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

Oli.   Let  me  goe  I  say. 

Or  I.  I  will  not  till  I  please:  you  shall  heare  mee:  my 
father  charg'd  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  educati- 
on: you  have  train' d  me  like  a  pezant,  obscuring  and 
hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qualities:  the  spirit 
of  my  father  growes  strong  in  mee,  and  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it:  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  be- 
come a  gentleman,  or  give  mee  the  poore  allottery  my 
father  left  me  by  testament,  with  that  I  will  goe  buy  my 
fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg  when  that  is  spent? 
Well  sir,  get  you  in.  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with 
you:  you  shall  have  some  part  of  your  will,  I  pray  you 
leave  me. 

Or  I.  I  will  no  further  offend  you,  then  becomes  mee 
for  my  good.  8*0 

Oli.    Get  you  with  him,  you  olde  dogge. 

Adam.  Is  old  dogge  my  reward:  most  true,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  in  your  service:  God  be  with  my  olde  ma- 
ster, he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word.  Ex.  Or  I.  Ad. 
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Oli.  Is  it  even  so,  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me?  I  will 
physicke  your  ranckenesse,  and  yet  give  no  thousand 
crownes  neyther:  holla  De?inis. 

E?iter  Den?iis. 

Den.    Calls  your  worship/* 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles  the  Dukes  Wrastler  heere  to 
speake  with  me?  91 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  heere  at  the  doore,  and  im- 
portunes accesse  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in:  'twill  be  a  good  way:  and  to  mor- 
row the  wrastling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha.    Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  Mounsier  Charles:  what's  the  new  newes 
at  the  new  Court?  99 

Charles.  There's  no  newes  at  the  Court  Sir,  but  the 
olde  newes:  that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  banished  by  his  yon- 
ger  brother  the  new  Duke,  and  three  or  foure  loving 
Lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile  with 
him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new  Duke, 
therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind  the  Dukes  daughter  bee 
banished  with  her  Father? 

Cha.  O  no;  for  the  Dukes  daughter  her  Cosen  so 
loves  her,  being  ever  from  their  Cradles  bred  together, 
that  hee  would  have  followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to 
stay  behind  her;  she  is  at  the  Court,  and  no  lesse  beloved 
of  her  Uncle,  then  his  owne  daughter,  and  never  two  La- 
dies loved  as  they  doe.  1 1 3 

110.  bee:  she-3~4F. 
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Oli.   Where  will  the  old  Duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say  hee  is  already  in  the  Forrest  of Arden, 
and  a  many  merry  men  with  him;  and  there  they  live 
like  the  old  Robin  Hood of England:  they  say  many  yong 
Gentlemen  flocke  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time 
carelesly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wrastle  to  morrow  before  the  new 
Duke.  1  2  1 

Cha.  Marry  doe  I  sir:  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  matter:  I  am  given  sir  secretly  to  understand,  that 
your  yonger  brother  Orlando  hath  a  disposition  to  come 
in  disguis'd  against  mee  to  try  a  fall:  to  morrow  sir  I 
wrastle  for  my  credit,  and  hee  that  escapes  me  without 
some  broken  limbe,  shall  acquit  him  well:  your  brother 
is  but  young  and  tender,  and  for  your  love  I  would  bee 
loth  to  foyle  him,  as  I  must  for  my  owne  honour  if  hee 
come  in:  therefore  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither 
to  acquaint  you  withall,  that  either  you  might  stay  him 
from  his  intendment,  or  brooke  such  disgrace  well  as  he 
shall  runne  into,  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  owne  search, 
and  altogether  against  my  will.  1  34 

Oli.  Charles ,  I  thanke  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which 
thou  shalt  finde  I  will  most  kindly  requite:  I  had  my 
selfe  notice  of  my  Brothers  purpose  heerein,  and  have  by 
under-hand  meanes  laboured  to  disswade  him  from  it; 
but  he  is  resolute.  He  tell  thee  Charles,  it  is  the  stubbor- 
nest  yong  fellow  of  France,  full  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  mans  good  parts,  a  secret  &  villanous 
contriver  against  mee  his  naturall  brother:  therefore  use 
thy  discretion,  I  had  as  liefe  thou  didst  breake  his  necke 
as  his  finger.  And  thou  wert  best  looke  to't;  for  if  thou 
dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  hee  doe  not  mightilie 
grace  himselfe  on  thee,  hee  will  practise  against  thee  by 
poyson,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  devise,  and  ne- 
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ver  leave  thee  till  he  hath  tane  thy  life  by  some  indirect 
meanes  or  other:  for  I  assure  thee*  (and  almost  with 
teares  I  speake  it)  there  is  not  one  so  young,  and  so  vil- 
lanous  this  day  living.  I  speake  but  brotherly  of  him, 
but  should  I  anathomize  him  to  thee,  as  hee  is,  I  must 
blush,  and  weepe,  and  thou  must  looke  pale  and 
wonder.  154 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you:  if  hee 
come  to  morrow,  He  give  him  his  payment:  if  ever  hee 
goe  alone  againe,  He  never  wrastle  for  prize  more:  and 
so  God  keepe  your  worship.  Exit.  1  5  8 

[O/.]  Farewell  good  Charles.  Now  will  I  stirre  this 
Game-  |  ster:  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him;  for  my 
soule  (yet  I  I  know  not  why  )  hates  nothing  more  then 
he:  yet  hee's  |  gentle,  never  school' d,  and  yet  learned, 
full  of  noble  |  devise,  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved, 
and  indeed  |  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  my  |  owne  people,  who  best  know  him,  that 
I  am  altogether  |  misprised: 1  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long, 
this  wrastler  shall  |  cleare  all:  nothing  remaines,  but  that 
I  kindle  the  boy  I  thither,  which  now  He  goe  about. 

1  underrated  Exit.  I 


Sccena  Secunda. 

\Lawn  before  the  Duke'' s  palace.] 
Enter  Rosalind,  and  Cellia. 

Cei.   I  pray  thee  Rosalind,  sweet  my  Coz,  be  merry. 

Ros.  Deere  Cellia;  I  show  more  mirth  then  I  am  mi- 
stresse  of,  and  would  you  yet  were  merrier:  unlesse  you 
could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not 

5.  yet  -were:  yet  I  were-aRowE. 
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learne  mee  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  plea- 
sure. 8 

Cel.  Heerein  I  see  thou  lov'stmee  not  with  the  full 
waight  that  I  love  thee;  if  my  Uncle  thy  banished  father 
had  banished  thy  Uncle  the  Duke  my  Father,  so  thou 
hadst  beene  still  with  mee,  I  could  have  taught  my  love 
to  take  thy  father  for  mine;  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth 
of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  temper' d,  as  mine 
is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate, 
to  rejoyce  in  yours.  1 7 

Cel.  You  know  my  Father  hath  no  childe,  but  I,  nor 
none  is  like  to  have;  and  truely  when  he  dies,  thou  shalt 
be  his  heire;  for  what  hee  hath  taken  away  from  thy  fa- 
ther perforce,  I  will  render  thee  againe  in  affection:  by 
mine  honor  I  will,  and  when  I  breake  that  oath,  let  mee 
turne  monster:  therefore  my  sweet  Rose,  my  deare  Rose, 
be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will  Coz,  and  devise  sports: 
let  me  see,  what  thinke  you  of  falling  in  Love? 

Cel.  Marry  I  prethee  doe,  to  make  sport  withall:  but 
love  no  man  in  good  earnest,  nor  no  further  in  sport  ney- 
ther,  then  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush,  thou  maist  in  ho- 
nor come  off  againe.  30 

Ros.   What  shall  be  our  sport  then? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mocke  the  good  houswife  For- 
tune from  her  wheele,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  bee 
bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would  wee  could  doe  so:  for  her  benefits  are 
mightily  misplaced,  and  the  bountifull  blinde  woman 
doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  '  Tis  true,  for  those  that  she  makes  faire,  she  scarce 
makes  honest,  &  those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes 
very  illfavouredly.  40 
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Ros.  Nay  now  thou  goest  from  Fortunes  office  to  Na- 
tures: Fortune  reignes  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the 
lineaments  of  Nature. 

Enter  Clowne  \Toucbstone~\. 

Cel.  No;  when  Nature  hath  made  a  faire  creature, 
may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire?  though  nature 
hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune 
sent  in  this  foole  to  cut  off  the  argument? 

Ros.  Indeed  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature,  when 
fortune  makes  natures  naturall,  tne  cutter  off  of  natures 
witte.  •        5 1 

Cel.  Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortunes  work  neither, 
but  Natures,  who  perceiveth  our  naturall  wits  too  dull 
to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  Naturall  for 
our  whetstone,  for  alwaies  the  dulnesse  of  the  foole,  is 
the  whetstone  of  the  wits.  How  now  Witte,  whether 
wander  you? 

Clow.  Mistresse,  you  must  come  away  to  your  farher. 

Cel.    Were  you  made  the  messenger?  59 

Clo.    No  by  mine  honor,  but  I  was  bid  to  come  for  you 

Ros.    Where  learned  you  that  oath  foole? 

Clo.  Of  a  certaine  Knight,  that  swore  by  his  Honour 
they  were  good  Pan-cakes,  and  swore  by  his  Honor  the 
Mustard  was  naught:  Now  He  stand  to  it,  the  Pancakes 
were  naught,  and  the  Mustard  was  good,  and  yet  was 
not  the  Knight  forsworne. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that  in  the  great  heape  of  your 
knowledge? 

Ros.    I  marry,  now  unmuzzle  your  wisedome.       69 

Clo.  Stand  you  both  forth  now:  stroke  your  chinnes, 
and  sweare  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

54.  goddesses,  hath:   goddesses  and  hath-MALONE. 
58.  farher:  father-2-4F. 

IO 
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Cel.    By  our  beards  (if  we  had  them)  thou  art. 

Clo.  By  my  knaverie  (if  I  had  it)  then  I  were:  but  if 
you  sweare  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn:  no 
more  was  this  knight  swearing  by  his  Honor,  for  he  ne- 
ver had  anie;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworne  it  away,  before 
ever  he  saw  those  Pancakes,  or  that  Mustard. 

Cel.    Prethee,  who  is't  that  thou  means' t? 

Clo.    One  that  old  Fredericke  your  Father  loves.  79 

Ros.  My  Fathers  love  is  enough  to  honor  him  enough ; 
speake  no  more  of  him,  you'l  be  whipt  for  taxation1  one 
of  these  daies.  1  censure 

Clo.  The  more  pittie  that  fooles  may  not  speak  wise- 
ly, what  Wisemen  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth  thou  saiest  true:  For,  since  the  little 
wit  that  fooles  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolerie  that 
wise  men  have  makes  a  great  shew;  Heere  comes  Mon- 
sieur the  Beu. 

Enter  le  Beau. 

Ros.    With  his  mouth  full  of  newes.  90 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  Pigeons  feed  their 
young. 

Ros.   Then  shal  we  be  newes-cram'd. 

Cel.  All  the  better:  we  shalbe  the  more  Marketable. 
Boon-jour  Monsieur  le  Beuy  what's  the  newes? 

Le  Beu.    Faire  Princesse, 
you  have  lost  much  good  sport. 

Cel.    Sport:  of  what  colour? 

Le  Beu.  What  colour  Madame?  How  shall  I  aun- 
swer  you?  1 00 

Ros.   As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

80.  Ros.:  Cel. -Theobald,  him  enough:  him:  enoughl-HANMER. 
88.  the  Beu:L,e  Beau  (Le  Beu-2-4F.  )-Steevens. 
95.  le  Beu:  Le  Beau  throughout-STEEVENS. 

11 
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CIo.    Or  as  the  destinies  decrees. 

Cel.    Well  said,  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowell. 

CIo.    Nay,  if  I  keepe  not  my  ranke. 

Ros.   Thou  loosest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beu.  You  amaze  me  Ladies:  I  would  have  told 
you  of  good  wrastling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Ros.   Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  Wrastling.     108 

Le  Beu.  I  wil  tell  you  the  beginning:  and  if  it  please 
your  Ladiships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for  the  best  is  yet 
to  doe,  and  heere  where  you  are,  they  are  comming  to 
performe  it. 

Cel.    Well,  the  beginning  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beu.   There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three  sons. 

Cel.    I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beu.  Three  proper  yong  men,  of  excellent  growth 
and  presence. 

Ros.  With  bils  on  their  neckes:  Be  it  knowne  unto 
all  men  by  these  presents.  1  19 

Le  Beu.  The  eldest  of  the  three,  wrastled  with  Charles 
the  Dukes  Wrastler,  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw 
him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribbes,  that  there  is  little 
hope  of  life  in  him:  So  he  serv'd  the  second,  and  so  the 
third:  yonder  they  lie,  the  poore  old  man  their  Father, 
making  such  pittiful  dole  over  them,  that  all  the  behol- 
ders take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Ros.    Alas. 

CIo.  But  what  is  the  sport  Monsieur,  that  the  Ladies 
have  lost? 

Le  Beu.   Why  this  that  I  speake  of.  130 

CIo.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribbes  was  sport 
for  Ladies. 

1 02.  decrees:  decree-PoPE. 
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Cel.    Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
Musicke  in  his  sides?  Is  there  yet  another  doates  upon 
rib-breaking?      Shall  we  see  this  wrastling  Cosin? 

Le  Beu.  You  must  if  you  stay  heere,  for  heere  is  the 
place  appointed  for  the  wrastling,  and  they  are  ready  to 
performe  it.  140 

Cel.  Yonder  sure  they  are  comming.  Lei  us  now  stay 
and  see  it. 

Flourish.     Enter  Duke,  Lords,  Orlando,  Charles, 
and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Come  on,  since  the  youth  will  not  be  intreated 
His  owne  perill  on  his  forwardnesse. 

Ros.    Is  yonder  the  man.? 

Le  Beu.    Even  he,  Madam. 

Cel.   Alas,  he  is  too  yong:  yet  he  looks  successefully 

Du.    How  now  daughter,  and  Cousin:  150 

Are  you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrastling? 

Ros.    I  my  Liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Du.  You  wil  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell  you 
there  is  such  oddes  in  the  man:  In  pitie  of  the  challen- 
gers youth,  I  would  faine  disswade  him,  but  he  will  not 
bee  entreated.  Speake  to  him  Ladies,  see  if  you  can 
moove  him. 

Cel.    Call  him  hether  good  Monsieuer  Le  Beu. 

Duke.    Do  so:  He  not  be  by.  159 

Le  Beu.  Monsieur  the  Challenger,  the  Princesse  cals 
for  you. 

Orl.    I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  dutie. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challeng'd  Charles  the 
Wrastlen9 

1  50-1.  prose-PoPE. 

160.  Princesse  cals:  princesses  call-THEOBALD. 
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Or  I.  No  faire  Princesse:  he  is  the  generall  challenger, 
I  come  but  in  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength 
of  my  youth.  167 

Cel.  Yong  Gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for 
your  yeares:  you  have  seene  cruell  proofe  of  this  mans 
strength,  if  you  saw  your  selfe  with  your  eies,  or  knew 
your  selfe  with  your  judgment,  the  feare  of  your  adven- 
ture would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equall  enterprise.  We 
pray  you  for  your  owne  sake  to  embrace  your  own  safe- 
tie,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do  yong  Sir,  your  reputation  shall  not  therefore 
be  misprised:  we  wil  make  it  our  suite  to  the  Duke,  that 
the  wrastling  might  not  go  forward.  177 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  mee  not  with  your  harde 
thoughts,  wherein  I  confesse  me  much  guiltie  to  denie 
so  faire  and  excellent  Ladies  anie  thing.  But  let  your 
faire  eies,  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  mee  to  my  triall; 
wherein  if  I  bee  foil'd,  there  is  but  one  sham'd  that  was 
never  gracious:  if  kil'd,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to 
be  so:  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to 
lament  me:  the  world  no  injurie,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing: 
onely  in  the  world  I  fil  up  a  place,  which  may  bee  better 
supplied,  when  I  have  made  it  emptie. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were 
with  you. 

Cel.   And  mine  to  eeke  out  hers.  190 

Ros.  Fare  you  well :  praie  heaven  I  be  deceiv'd  in  you. 

Cel.   Your  hearts  desires  be  with  you. 

Char.  Come,  where  is  this  yong  gallant,  that  is  so 
desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth.-9 

Orl.  Readie  Sir,  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest 
working. 

Duk.    You  shall  trie  but  one  fall. 

Cba.    No,  I  warrant  your  Grace  you  shall  not  entreat 

14 
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him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightilie  perswaded  him 
from  a  first.  200 

Or  I.   You  meane  to  mocke  me  after:  you  should  not 
have  mockt  me  before:  but  come  your  waies. 

Ros.    Now  Hercules,  be  thy  speede  yong  man. 

Cel.    I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fel- 
low by  the  legge.  Wrastle. 

Ros.    Oh  excellent  yong  man. 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eie,  I  can  tell  who 
should  downe.  Shout  [Charles  is  throzv?i~\. 

Duk.    No  more,  no  more. 

Or  I.    Yes  I  beseech  your  Grace,  I  am  not  yet  well 
breath'd.  211 

Duk.    How  do' st  thou  Chariest 

Le  Beu.    He  cannot  speake  my  Lord. 

Duk.    Beare  him  awaie: 
What  is  thy  name  yong  man? 

Or  I.   Orlando  my  Liege,  the  yongest  sonne  of  Sir  Ro- 
land de  Boys. 

Duk.  I  would  thou  hadst  beene  son  to  some  man  else, 
The  world  esteem' d  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  finde  him  still  mine  enemie:  220 

Thou  should' st  have  better  pleas' d  me  with  this  deede, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house: 
But  fare  thee  well,  thou  art  a  gallant  youth, 
I  would  thou  had'st  told  me  of  another  Father. 

Exit  Duke. 

Cel.   Were  I  my  Father  (Coze)  would  I  do  this? 

Orl.   I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rolands  sonne, 
His  yongest  sonne,  and  would  not  change  that  calling1 
To  be  adopted  heire  to  Fredricke.  1  name 

Ros.    My  Father  lov'd  Sir  Roland  as  his  soule,  230 

201.   Tout  An  you-GLOBE.  214-15.  prose-PoPE. 
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And  all  the  world  was  of  my  Fathers  minde, 
Had  I  before  knowne  this  yong  man  his  sonne, 
I  should  have  given  him  teares  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cel.    Gentle  Cosen, 
Let  us  goe  thanke  him,  and  encourage  him: 
My  Fathers  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart:  Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd, 
If  you  doe  keepe  your  promises  in  love; 
But  justly  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise,  240 

Your  Mistris  shall  be  happie. 

Ros.    Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck.~^ 
Weare  this  for  me:  one  out  of  suites  with  fortune 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  meanes. 
Shall  we  goe  Coze? 

Cel.   I:  fare  you  well  faire  Gentleman. 

Or/.    Can  I  not  say,  I  thanke  you?   My  better  parts 
Are  all  throwne  downe,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintine,  a  meere  livelesse  blocke.  249 

Ros.  He  cals  us  back:  my  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes, 
He  aske  him  what  he  would:  Did  you  call  Sir? 
Sir,  you  have  wrastled  well,  and  overthrowne 
More  then  your  enemies. 

Cel.    Will  you  goe  Coze.? 

Ros.    Have  with  you:  fare  you  well.  Exit. 

Or  I.  What  passion  hangs  these  waights  upon  my  toong? 
I  cannot  speake  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Enter  Le  Beu. 

O  poore  Orlandol  thou  art  overthrowne 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker  masters  thee.        260 
Le  Beu.    Good  Sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsaile  you 
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Te  leave  this  place;  Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  Dukes  condition, 
That  he  misconsters  all  that  you  have  done: 
The  Duke  is  humorous,  what  he  is  indeede 
More  suites  you  to  conceive,  then  I  to  speake  of. 

Or  I.   I  thanke  you  Sir;  and  pray  you  tell  me  this, 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
That  here  was  at  the  Wrastling?  270 

Le  Beu.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners, 
But  yet  indeede  the  taller  is  his  daughter, 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish' d  Duke, 
And  here  detain' d  by  her  usurping  Uncle 
To  keepe  his  daughter  companie,  whose  loves 
Are  deerer  then  the  naturall  bond  of  Sisters: 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  Duke 
Hath  tane  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  Neece, 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  vertues,  280 

And  pittie  her,  for  her  good  Fathers  sake; 
And  on  my  life  his  malice  'gainst  the  Lady 
Will  sodainly  breake  forth:  Sir,  fare  you  well, 
Hereafter  in  a  better  world  then  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

OrL    I  rest  much  bounden  to  you:  fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Le  Beau.~\ 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoake  into  the  smother, 
From  tyrant  Duke,  unto  a  tyrant  Brother. 
But  heavenly  Rosaline.  Exit 

262.   Te:  T0-2-4F. 

272.  taller:  lesser-GLOBE. 

289.  Rosaline:  Rosalind,  and  so  throughout-Rowx. 
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Scena  Tertius. 

\A  room  in  the  palace."^ 

Enter  Ce/ia  and  Rosaline. 

Cel.  Why  Cosen,  why  Rosaline'.  Cupid  have  mercie, 
Not  a  word? 

Ros.    Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away 
upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me;  come  lame  mee 
with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  Cosens  laid  up,  when  the 
one  should  be  lam'd  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad 
without  any.  1 1 

Cel.    But  is  all  this  for  your  Father? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  childes  Father;  Oh 
how  full  of  briers  is  this  working  day  world. 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  Cosen,  throwne  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolerie,  if  we  walke  not  in  the  trodden  paths 
our  very  petty-coates  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coate,  these  burs  are 
m  my  heart. 

Cel.    Hem  them  away.  20 

Ros.    I  would  try  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 

Cel.    Come,  come,  wrastle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrastler  then 
my  selfe. 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you:  you  will  trie  in  time 
in  dispight  of  a  fall:  but  turning  these  jests  out  of  service, 
let  us  talke  in  good  earnest:  Is  it  possible  on  such  a  so- 
daine,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir 
Roulands  yongest  sonne?  29 

Ros.   The  Duke  my  Father  lov'd  his  Father  deerelie. 

Cel.    Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love  his 
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Sonne  deerelie?  By  this  kinde  of  chase,  I  should  hate 
him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  deerely;  yet  I  hate 
not  Orlando. 

Ros.   No  faith,  hate  him  not  for  my  sake. 

Cel.    Why  should  I  not.-9  doth  he  not  deserve  well? 

Enter  Duke  with  Lords. 

Ros.   Let  me  love  him  for  that,  and  do  you  love  him 
Because  I  doe.      Looke,  here  comes  the  Duke. 

Cel.    With  his  eies  full  of  anger.  40 

Duk.    Mistris,  dispatch  you  with  your  safest  haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  Court. 

Ros.    Me  Uncle. 

Duk.   You  Cosen, 
Within  these  ten  daies  if  that  thou  beest  found 
So  neere  our  publike  Court  as  twentie  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.   I  doe  beseech  your  Grace 
Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  beare  with  me: 
If  with  my  selfe  I  hold  intelligence,  50 

Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  owne  desires, 
If  that  I  doe  not  dreame,  or  be  not  franticke, 
(As  I  doe  trust  I  am  not)  then  deere  Uncle, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborne, 
Did  I  offend  your  highnesse. 

Duk.    Thus  doe  all  Traitors, 
If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  it  selfe; 
Let  it  suffice  thee  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.   Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  Traitor; 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihoods  depends?  61 

38-9.  prose-PoPE.  61.  likelihoods:  likelihood-2-4F. 
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Duk.    Thou  art  thy  Fathers  daughter,  there's  enough. 

Ros.  So  was  I  when  your  highnes  took  his  Dukdome, 
So  was  I  when  your  highnesse  banisht  him; 
Treason  is  not  inherited  my  Lord, 
Or  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What's  that  to  me,  my  Father  was  no  Traitor, 
Then  good  my  Leige,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  thinke  my  povertie  is  treacherous. 

Cel.    Deere  Soveraigne  heare  me  speake.  70 

Duk.   I  Celia,  we  staid  her  for  your  sake, 
Else  had  she  with  her  Father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.   I  did  not  then  intreat  to  have  her  stay, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  owne  remorse, 
I  was  too  yong  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her:    if  she  be  a  Traitor, 
Why  so  am  I:   we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn' d,  plaid,  eate  together, 
And  wheresoere  we  went,  like  Junos  Swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseperable.  80 

Duk.    She  is  too  subtile  for  thee,  and  her  smoothnes; 
Her  verie  silence,  and  per  patience, 
Speake  to  the  people,  and  they  pittie  her: 
Thou  art  a  foole,  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name, 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  &  seem  more  vertuous 
When  she  is  gone:   then  open  not  thy  lips 
Firme,  and  irrevocable  is  my  doombe, 
Which  I  have  past  upon  her,  she  is  banish' d. 

Cel.    Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me  my  Leige, 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  companie.  90 

Duk.  You  are  a  foole:   you  Neice  provide  your  selfe, 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honor, 
And  in  the  greatnesse  of  my  word  you  die. 

Exit  Duke,  £3V. 

82.  per:  her-2~4F. 
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CeL    O  my  poore  Rosaliney  whether  wilt  thou  goer3 
Wilt  thou  change  Fathers?  I  will  give  thee  mine: 
I  charge  thee  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  then  I  am. 

Ros.   I  have  more  cause. 

CeL    Thou  hast  not  Cosen, 
Prethee  be  cheerefull;  know'st  thou  not  the  Duke    100 
Hath  banish' d  me  his  daughter? 

Ros.   That  he  hath  not. 

CeL   No,  hath  not?   Rosalme  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one, 
Shall  we  be  sundred?   shall  we  part  sweete  girle? 
No,  let  my  Father  seeke  another  heire: 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  flie 
Whether  to  goe,  and  what  to  beare  with  us, 
And  doe  not  seeke  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  beare  your  griefes  your  selfe,  and  leave  me  out: 
For  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrowes  pale;        1 1 1 
Say  what  thou  canst,  He  goe  along  with  thee. 

Ros.   Why,  whether  shall  we  goer* 

CeL   To  seeke  my  Uncle  in  the  Forrest  of  Arden. 

Ros.   Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
(Maides  as  we  are)  to  travell  forth  so  farre? 
Beautie  provoketh  theeves  sooner  then  gold. 

CeL    He  put  my  selfe  in  poore  and  meane  attire, 
And  with  a  kinde  of  umber  smirch  my  face, 
The  like  doe  you,  so  shall  we  passe  along,  1 20 

And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.    Were  it  not  better, 
Because  that  I  am  more  then  common  tall, 
That  I  did  suite  me  all  points  like  a  man, 
A  gallant  curtelax  upon  my  thigh, 
A  bore-speare  in  my  hand,  and  in  my  heart 
Lye  there  what  hidden  womans  feare  there  will, 
Weele  have  a  swashing  and  a  marshall  outside, 


I.  iii.  123-II.  i.  17]  AS   YOU    LIKE    IT 

As  manie  other  mannish  cowards  have, 

That  doe  outface  it  with  their  semblances.  130 

Cel.   What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man? 

Ros.  He  have  no  worse  a  name  then  Joves  ownePage, 
And  therefore  looke  you  call  me  Ganimed. 
But  what  will  you  by  call'd? 

Cel.    Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state: 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.    But  Cosen,  what  if  we  assaid  to  steale 
The  clownish  Foole  out  of  your  Fathers  Court: 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travaile? 

Cel.    Heele  goe  along  ore  the  wide  world  with  me, 
Leave  me  alone  to  woe  him;   Let's  away  141 

And  get  our  Jewels  and  our  wealth  together, 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuite  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight:   now  goe  in  we  content 
To  libertie,  and  not  to  banishment.  Exeunt. 

Actus  Secundus.     Sccena  Prima. 

[  The  forest  of  Arden.  J 

Enter  Duke  Senior:  Amyens,  and  two  or  three  Lords 
like  Forresters. 

Duk.  Sen.  Now  my  Coe-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile: 
Hath  not  old  custome  made  this  life  more  sweete 
Then  that  of  painted  pompe?   Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  perill  then  the  envious  Court? 
Heere  feele  we  not  the  penaltie  of  Adam, 
The  seasons  difference,  as  the  Icie  phange 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winters  winde,  1  o 

134.  by:  be-2-4F.  145.  in  ive:  we  in— 2-4F. 
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Which  when  it  bites  and  blowes  upon  my  body 

Even  till  I  shrinke  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say 

This  is  no  flattery:   these  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  perswade  me  what  I  am: 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversitie 

Which  like  the  toad,  ougly  and  venemous, 

Weares  yet  a  precious  Jewell  in  his  head: 

And  this  our  life  exempt  from  publike  haunt, 

Findes  tongues  in  trees,  bookes  in  the  running  brookes, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.  20 

Amien.   I  would  not  change  it,  happy  is  your  Grace 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornnesse  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  stile. 

Du.  Sen.    Come,  shall  we  goe  and  kill  us  venison/* 
And  yet  it  irkes  me  the  poore  dapled  fooles 
Being  native  Burgers  of  this  desert  City, 
Should  intheir  owne  confines  with  forked  heads1 
Have  their  round  hanches  goard.  ^barbed  arrows 

1 .  Lord.   Indeed  my  Lord 
The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that,  30 

And  in  that  kinde  sweares  you  doe  more  usurpe 
Then  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish' d  you: 
To  day  my  Lord  of  Amiens,  and  my  selfe, 
Did  steale  behinde  him  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oake,  whose  anticke  roote  peepes  out 
Upon  the  brooke  that  bravvles  along  this  wood, 
To  the  which  place  a  poore  sequestred  Stag 
That  from  the  Hunters  aime  had  tane  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish;   and  indeed  my  Lord 
The  wretched  annimall  heav'd  forth  such  groanes     40 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leatherne  coat 
Almost  to  bursting,  and  the  big  round  teares 

21.  I  would  not  change  it:  given  to  Duke-WmTE 
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Cours'd  one  another  downe  his  innocent  nose 
In  pitteous  chase:   and  thus  the  hairie  foole, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholie  jfaques, 
Stood  on  th'extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brooke, 
Augmenting  it  with  teares. 

Du.  Sen.    But  what  said  Jaques? 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

1 .  Lord.   O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies.  50 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needlesse  streame; 
Poore  Deere  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 

As  worldlings  doe,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  had  too  must:   then  being  there  alone, 

Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friend; 

'Tis  right  quoth  he,  thus  miserie  doth  part 

The  Fluxe  of  companie:   anon  a  carelesse  Heard 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him 

And  never  staies  to  greet  him:   I  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweepe  on  you  fat  and  greazie  Citizens,  60 

'Tis  just  the  fashion;   wherefore  doe  you  looke 

Upon  that  poore  and  broken  bankrupt  there? 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  Countrie,  Citie,  Court, 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life,  swearing  that  we 

Are  meere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  whats  worse 

To  fright  the  Annimals,  and  to  kill  them  up 

In  their  assign' d  and  native  dwelling  place. 

D.  Sen.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation? 

2.  Lord.   We  did  my  Lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  Deere.  71 

Du.Sen.   Show  me  the  place, 
I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

1.  Lor.    He  bring  you  to  him  strait.  Exeunt. 

54.  must:  much-2-4F.  55.  friend:  friends-RowE. 

64.  of  Countrie:  of  the  country-2-4F. 
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Scena  Secunda. 

\_A  room  in  the  palace.^ 

Enter  Duke,  with  Lords. 

Duk.    Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them? 
It  cannot  be,  some  villaines  of  my  Court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1 .  Lo .   I  cannot  heare  of  any  that  did  see  her, 
The  Ladies  her  attendants  of  her  chamber 

Saw  her  a  bed,  and  in  the  morning  early, 

They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  Mistris.         9 

2.  Lor.  My  Lord, the  roynish1  Clown,  at  whom  so  oft, 
Your  Grace  was  wont  to  laugh  is  also  missing, 
Hisperia  the  Princesse  Centlewoman  *  roguish 
Confesses  that  she  secretly  ore-heard 

Your  daughter  and  her  Cosen  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  Wrastler 
That  did  but  lately  foile  the  synowie  Charles, 
And  she  beleeves  where  ever  they  are  gone 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  companie. 

Duk.   Send  to  his  brother,  fetch  that  gallant  hither, 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  Brother  to  me,  20 

He  make  him  finde  him:    do  this  sodainly; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quaile, 
To  bring  againe  these  foolish  runawaies.  Exu?it. 

Scena  Tertia. 

[Before  Oliver' s  house, ,] 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Or  I.   Who's  there  ? 

Ad.   What  my  yong  Master,  oh  my  gentle  master, 

12.    Centleivoman:  Gentlewoman— 2-4F. 
23.  Exunt:  Exeunt-2-4F. 
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Oh  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memorie 

Of  old  Sir  Rowland;  why,  what  make  you  here? 

Why  are  you  vertuous?      Why  do  people  love  you? 

And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? 

Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 

The  bonnie  priser1  of  the  humorous  Duke.?  10 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 

Know  you  not  Master,  to  seeme  kinde  of  men, 

Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies,   ^prize- fighter 

No  more  doe  yours:   your  vertues  gentle  Master 

Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you: 

Oh  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  beares  it? 

[Or/.]  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Ad.    O  unhappie  youth, 
Come  not  within  these  doores:   within  this  roofe      20 
The  enemie  of  all  your  graces  lives 
Your  brother,  no,  no  brother,  yet  the  sonne 
(Yet  not  the  son,  I  will  not  call  him  son) 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  Father, 
Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  he  meanes, 
To  burne  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lye, 
And  you  within  it:   if  he  faile  of  that 
He  will  have  other  meanes  to  cut  you  off; 
I  overheard  him:  and  his  practises: 
This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butcherie;  30 

Abhorre  it,  feare  it,  doe  not  enter  it. 

Ad.   \Orl.~\  Why  whether  Adam  would' st  thou  have 
me  go?  I 

Ad.    No  matter  whether,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Or  I.    What,  would' st  thou  have  me  go  &  beg  my  food, 
Or  with  a  base  and  boistrous  Sword  enforce 
A  theevish  living  on  the  common  rode? 

12.  seeme:  some-2-4F. 
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This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do: 

Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can. 

I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 

Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloudie  brother.  40 

Ad.   But  do  not  so:  I  have  five  hundred  Crownes, 
The  thriftie  hire  I  saved  under  your  Father, 
Which  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster  Nurse, 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  throwne, 
Take  that,  and  he  that  doth  the  Ravens  feede, 
Yea  providently  caters  for  the  Sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age:  here  is  the  gold, 
All  this  I  give  you,  let  me  be  your  servant, 
Though  I  looke  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lustie;         50 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot,  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  bloud, 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashfull  forehead  woe, 
The  meanes  of  weaknesse  and  debilitie, 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lustie  winter, 
Frostie,  but  kindely;  let  me  goe  with  you, 
He  doe  the  service  of  a  yonger  man 
In  all  your  businesse  and  necessities. 

Or/.    Oh  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appeares 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world,  60 

When  service  sweate  for  dutie,  not  for  meede: 
T'hou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
iVhere  none  will  sweate,  but  for  promotion, 
And  having  that  do  choake  their  service  up, 
Even  with  the  having,  it  is  not  so  with  thee: 
But  poore  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossome  yeelde, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  paines  and  husbandrie, 
But  come  thy  waies,  weele  goe  along  together, 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthfull  wages  spent,  70 
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Weele  light  upon  some  setled  low  content. 

Ad.    Master  goe  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gaspe  with  truth  and  loyal  tie, 
From  seaventie  yeeres,  till  now  almost  fourescore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more 
At  seaventeene  yeeres,  many  their  fortunes  seeke 
But  at  fourescore,  it  is  too  late  a  weeke, 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompence  me  better 
Then  to  die  well,  and  not  my  Masters  debter.    Exeunt. 

Scena  Onarta. 

\Tbe  forest  of  Arde?i.~\ 

Enter  Rosaline  for  Gammed \  Celia  for  Aliena,  and 
Clozvne,  alias  Touchstone. 

Ros.    O  Jupiter,  how  merry  are  my  spirits? 

Clo.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legges  were  not 
wearie. 

Ros.  I  could  finde  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  mans 
apparell,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman:  but  I  must  comfort 
the  weaker  vessell,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  it 
selfe  coragious  to  petty-coate;  therefore  courage,  good 
Aliena.  1 1 

Cel.  I  pray  you  beare  with  me,  I  cannot  goe  no  fur- 
ther. 

Clo.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  beare  with  you,  then 
beare  you:  yet  I  should  beare  no  crosse  if  I  did  beare 
you,  for  I  thinke  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Ros.    Well,  this  is  the  Forrest  of  Arden. 

Clo;  I,  now  am  I  in  Arden,  the  more  foole  I,  when  I 
was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but  Travellers  must 
be  content.  20 

74.  sea-venue:  seventeen-RowE.       4.  merry:  weary-THEOBALD, 
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Enter  Corin  and  Si/vius. 

Ros.  I,  be  so  good  Touchstone:  Look  you,  who  comes 
here,  a  yong  man  and  an  old  in  solemne  talke. 

Cor.    That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorne  you  still. 

Si/.    Oh  Cor in ,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her. 

Cor.    I  partly  guesse:  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Si/.   No  Coriny  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guesse, 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow: 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine,  30 

As  sure  I  thinke  did  never  man  love  so: 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous, 
Hast  thou  beene  drawne  to  by  thy  fantasie? 

Cor.   Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Si/.    Oh  thou  didst  then  never  love  so  hartily, 
If  thou  remembrest  not  the  slightest  folly, 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  doe  now, 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  Mistris  praise,  40 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  companie, 
Abruptly  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 

0  Pbebe,  Phebey  Phebe.  Exit. 
Ros.   Alas  poore  Shepheard  searching  of  they  would, 

1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  owne.  47 

C/o.  And  I  mine:  I  remember  when  I  was  in  love,  I 
broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that  for 
comming  a  night  to  Jane  Smile,  and  I  remember  the  kis- 
sing of  her  batler,  and  the  Cowes  dugs  that  her  prettie 

35.  never;  ne'er-RowE.       46.  they  ivould:   thy  wound-RowE. 
51.  batler;  batlet-2-4F. 
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chopt  hands  had  milk'd;  and  I  remember  the  wooing 
of  a  peascod  instead  of  her,  from  whom  I  tooke  two 
cods,  and  giving  her  them  againe,  said  with  weeping 
teares,  weare  these  for  my  sake:  wee  that  are  true  Lo- 
vers, runne  into  strange  capers;  but  as  all  is  mortall  in 
nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love,  mortall  in  folly. 

Ros.   Thou  speak' st  wiser  then  thou  art  ware  of. 

Clo.    Nay,  I  shall  nere  beware  of  mine  owne  wit,  till 
I  breake  my  shins  against  it.  60 

Ros.    Jove,  Jove,  this  Shepherds  passion, 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Clo.    And  mine,  but  it  growes  something  stale  with 
mee. 

Cel.    I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yon'd  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  foode, 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Clo.    Holla;   you  Clowne. 

Ros.    Peace  foole,  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.    Who  cals?  70 

Clo.   Your  betters  Sir. 

Cor.    Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.    Peace  I  say;   good  even  to  your  friend. 

Cor.   And  to  you  gentle  Sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.    I  prethee  Shepheard,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  our  selves,  and  feed: 
Here's  a  yong  maid  with  travaile  much  oppressed, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.    Faire  Sir,  I  pittie  her,  80 

And  wish  for  her  sake  more  then  for  mine  owne, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  releeve  her: 
But  I  am  shepheard  to  another  man, 

73.  your:  you,— 2-4F. 
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And  do  not  sheere  the  Fleeces  that  I  graze: 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 

And  little  wreakes  to  finde  the  way  to  heaven 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospitalitie. 

Besides  his  Coate,  his  Flockes,  and  bounds  of  feede 

Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheep-coat  now 

By  reason  of  his  absence  there  is  nothing  90 

That  you  will  feed  on:  but  what  is,  come  see, 

And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flocke  and  pasture/5 

Cor.   That  yong  Swaine  that  you  saw  heere  but  ere- 
while, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.    I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honestie, 
Buy  thou  the  Cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flocke, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.   And  we  will  mend  thy  wages:  100 

I  like  this  place,  and  willingly  could 
Waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.   Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  sold: 
Go  with  me,  if  you  like  upon  report, 
The  soile,  the  profit,  and  this  kinde  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithfull  Feeder  l  be,         1  herd-keeper 
And  buy  it  with  your  Gold  right  sodainly.        Exeunt. 

Seen  a  Quinta. 

[The  forest.'] 

Enter,  Amyens,  Jaques,  &  others. 

Song. 

\_A?ni.~\    Under  the  greene  wood  tree, 

who  loves  to  lye  with  meey 

86.  wreakes:  recks-HANMER.       100-2.  2  five-accent  H.-Capell. 
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And  tnrne  his  merrie  Note, 

unto  the  sweet  Birds  throte: 

Come  hither,  come  hither ,  come  hither-. 
Heere  shall  he  see  no  enemie, 

But  Winter  and  rough  Weather.  i  o 

Jaq.    More,  more,  I  pre' thee  more. 

Amy.  It  will  make  you  melancholly  Monsieur  Jaques 

Jaq.   I  thanke  it:    More,  I  prethee  more, 
I  can  sucke  melancholly  out  of  a  song, 
As  a  Weazel  suckes  egges:    More,  I  pre' thee  more. 

Amy.  My  voice  is  ragged,  I  know  I  cannot  please 
you. 

Jaq.   I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me, 
I  do  desire  you  to  sing: 
Come,  more,  another  stanzo:  Cal  you' em  stanzo's?  20 

Amy.    What  you  wil  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names,  they  owe  mee 
nothing.    Wil  you  sing? 

Amy.    More  at  your  request,  then  to  please  my  selfe. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thanke  any  man,  He  thanke 
you:  but  that  they  cal  complement  is  like  th' encounter 
of  two  dog- Apes.  And  when  a  man  thankes  me  hardly, 
me  thinkes  I  have  given  him  a  penie,  and  he  renders  me 
the  beggerly  thankes.  Come  sing;  and  you  that  wil  not 
hold  your  tongues.  30 

A?ny.  Wei,  He  end  the  song.  Sirs,  cover  1  the  while, 
the  Duke  wil  drinke  under  this  tree;  he  hath  bin  all  this 
day  to  looke  you.  1  lay  the  table 

Jaq.    And  I  have  bin  all  this  day  to  avoid  him: 
He  is  too  disputeable2  for  my  companie:   ^disputatious 

6.  tnrne:  turn-2-4F.  9.   new  1.  at  No-Pope. 

13-15.  prose-PoPE.  18-20.  prose-PoPE. 

26.  complement:  compliment-PoPE.  34_7-  p»'ose-PoPE. 
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I  thinke  of  as  many  matters  as  he,  but  I  give 
Heaven  thankes,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 
Come,  warble,  come. 

Song.  Altogether  beere. 

Who  doth  ambition  shunne,  40 

and  loves  to  live  ?  th  Sunne: 
Seeking  the  food  he  eates, 

and  pleas'  d  with  what  he  gets: 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 

He  ere  shall  he  see.  &c. 

Jaq.    He  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note, 
That  I  made  yesterday  in  despight  of  my  Invention. 
Amy.    And  He  sing  it. 
Amy.    [,7^.]    Thus  it  goes. 

If  it  do  come  to  passe,  that  any  man  turne  Asse:     50 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 

A  stub  borne  will  to  please, 

Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame: 

He  ere  shall  he  see,  gross  e  fooles  as  he, 

And  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Amy.    What's  that  Ducdame? 

Jaq.  *  Tis  a  Greeke  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  cir- 
cle. He  go  sleepe  if  I  can:  if  I  cannot,  He  raile  against  all 
the  first  borne  of  Egypt. 

Amy.   And  He  go  seeke  the  Duke,  60 

His  banket  is  prepar'd.  Exeunt 

45.  see.  &c:  stanza  completed-3-4F.  46-7.  prose— Pope. 

50.  2  rhymed  11.— 3-4F.  54.  2  rhymed  11. -Pope. 

55.  And:  Ad-Capell.  60- 1.  prose-PoPE. 
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Scena  Sexta. 

[The  forest.] 
Enter  Orlando,  &  Adam. 

Adam.    Deere  Master,  I  can  go  no  further: 

0  I  die  for  food.      Heere  lie  I  downe, 

And  measure  out  my  grave.      Farvvel  kinde  master. 

Or  1.    Why  how  now  Adam}  No  greater  heart'jn  thee: 
Live  a  little,  comfort  a  little,  cheere  thy  selfe  a  little. 
If  this  uncouth  Forrest  yeeld  any  thing  savage, 

1  wil  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  foode  to  thee: 
Thy  conceite  is  neerer  death,  then  thy  powers.  10 
For  my  sake  be  comfortable,  hold  death  a  while 

At  the  armes  end:  I  wil  heere  be  with  thee  presently, 

And  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eate, 

I  wil  give  thee  leave  to  die:  but  if  thou  diest 

Before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labor. 

Wei  said,  thou  look'st  cheerely, 

And  He  be  with  thee  quickly:  yet  thou  liest 

In  the  bleake  aire.    Come,  I  wil  beare  thee 

To  some  shelter,  and  thou  shalt  not  die 

For  lacke  of  a  dinner,  20 

If  there  live  any  thing  in  this  Desert. 

Cheerely  good  Adam.  Exeunt 

Scena  Septima. 

[The  forest.] 

[A  table  set  out.]    Enter  Duke  Sen.&  Lord,  [Amiens, 
and  lords]  like  Out-lawes.   | 

Du.Sen.   I  thinke  he  be  transform 'd  into  a  beast, 
For  I  can  no  where  finde  him,  like  a  man. 

3-5.  prose-PoPE.  6-22.  prose-PopE. 
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1 .  Lord.  My  Lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence, 
Heere  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  Song. 

Du.Sen.  If  he  compact  of  jarres,  grow  Musicall, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  Spheares: 
Go  seeke  him,  tell  him  I  would  speake  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques.  10 

l. Lord.  He  saves  my  labor  by  his  owne  approach. 

Du.Sen.    Why  how  now  Monsieur, what  a  life  is  this 
That  your  poore  friends  must  woe  your  companie, 
What,  you  looke  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  Foole,  a  foole:   I  met  a  foole  i'th  Forrest, 
A  motley  Foole  (a  miserable  world:) 
As  I  do  live  by  foode,  I  met  a  foole, 
Who  laid  him  downe,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  Sun, 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  termes, 
In  good  set  termes,  and  yet  a  motley  foole.  20 

Good  morrow  foole  (quoth  I:)  no  Sir,  quoth  he, 
Call  me  not  foole,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune, 
And  then  he  drew  a  diall  from  his  poake, 
And  looking  on  it,  with  lacke-lustre  eye, 
Sayes,  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  a  clocke: 
Thus  we  may  see  (quoth  he)  how  the  world  wagges: 
'Tis  but  an  houre  agoe,  since  it  was  nine, 
And  after  one  houre  more,  'twill  be  eleven, 
And  so  from  houre  to  houre,  we  ripe,  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  houre  to  houre,  we  rot,  and  rot,       30 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.      When  I  did  heare 
The  motley  Foole,  thus  morall  on  the  time, 
My  Lungs  began  to  crow  like  Chanticleere, 
That  Fooles  should  be  so  deepe  contemplative: 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission 

25.  a  clocke:  o'cIocIc-Capell. 
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An  houre  by  his  diall.      Oh  noble  foole, 
A  worthy  foole:  Motley's  the  onely  weare. 

Du.Sen.    What  foole  is  this? 

Jaq.    O  worthie  Foole:  One  that  hath  bin  a  Courtier 
And  sayes,  if  Ladies  be  but  yong,  and  faire,  40 

They  have  the  gift  to  know  it:  and  in  his  braiue, 
Which  is  as  drie  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage:  He  hath  strange  places  cram'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  formes.      O  that  I  were  a  foole, 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Du.Sen.   Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.    It  is  my  onely  suite, 
Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements 
Of  all  opinion  that  growes  ranke  in  them,  50 

That  I  am  wise.      I  must  have  liberty 
Wiithall,  as  large  a  Charter  as  the  winde, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please,  for  so  fooles  have: 
And  they  that  are  most  gauled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh:   And  why  sir  must  they  so? 
The  why  is  plaine,  as  way  to  Parish  Church: 
Hee,  that  a  Foole  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishlv,  although  he  smart 
Seeme  senselesse  of  the  bob.      If  not, 
The  Wise-mans  folly  is  anathomiz'd  60 

Even  by  the  squandring  glances  of  the  foole. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley:   Give  me  leave 
To  speake  my  minde,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foule  bodie  of  th'infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Du.  Sen.  Fie  on  thee.  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 
Jaq.  What,  for  a  Counter,  would  I  do,  but  good.*? 

41.  braiue:  brain-2-4F.     ,     43.  'voyage:  He:  voyage,  he-RowE 
52.   Wiitball:  \Vithal-2-4F. 
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Du.Sen.    Most  mischeevous  foule  sin,  in  chiding  fin: 
For  thou  thy  selfe  hast  bene  a  Libertine, 
As  sensuall  as  the  brutish  sting  it  selfe,  70 

And  all  th'imbossed1  sores,  and  headed  evils,    *  swollen 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Would' st  thou  disgorge  into  the  generall  world. 

Jaq.   Why  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  taxe  any  private  party: 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  Sea, 
Till  that  the  wearie  verie  meanes  do  ebbe. 
What  woman  in  the  Citie  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  say  the  City  woman  beares 
The  cost  of  Princes  on  unworthy  shoulders?  80 

Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  meane  her, 
When  such  a  one  as  shee,  such  is  her  neighbor? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 

That  sayes  his  braverie2  is  not  on  my  cost,         2  ji?iery 
Thinking  that  I  meane  him,  but  therein  suites 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech, 
There  then,  how  then,  what  then,  let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong' d  him:  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong' d  himselfe:  if  he  be  free, 
why  then  my  taxing3  like  a  wild-goose  flies     3  censure 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man.      But  who  come  here?  91 

Enter  Orlando  [with  bis  sword  drawn\ . 

Orl.    Forbeare,  and  eate  no  more. 
Jaq.    Why  I  have  eate  none  yet. 
Orl.   Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 
jfaq.    Of  what  kinde  should  this  Cocke  come  of? 
Du.  Sen.    Art  thou  thus  bolden'd  man  by  thy  distress 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 

6$.j>n:  sin-2-4F.  76.  (be:  the-2-4F. 

91.  come:  comes-2-4F. 
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That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  emptie?  99 

Or  I.   You  touch' d  my  veine  at  first,  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distresse,  hath  tane  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  civility:  yet  am  I  in-land  bred, 
And  know  some  nourture:  But  forbeare,  I  say, 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruite, 
Till  I,  and  my  affaires  are  answered. 

Jaq.    And  you  will  not  be  answer' d  with  reason, 
I  must  dye. 

Du.Sen.    What  would  you  have? 
Your  gentlenesse  shall  force,  more  then  your  force 
Move  us  to  gentlenesse.  110 

Or/.    I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Du.  Sen.   Sit  downe  and  feed,  &  welcom  to  our  table 

Or/.   Speake  you  so  gently?  Pardon  me  I  pray  you, 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  bin  savage  heere, 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  sterne  command' ment.      But  what  ere  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholly  boughes, 
Loose,  and  neglect  the  creeping  houres  of  time: 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  dayes:  120 

If  ever  bcene  where  bels  have  knoll' d  to  Church: 
If  ever  sate  at  any  good  mans  feast: 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  teare, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pittie,  and  be  pittied: 
Let  gentlenesse  my  strong  enforcement  be, 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  Sword. 

Du.  Sen.    True  is  it,  that  we  have  seene  better  dayes, 
And  have  with  holy  bell  bin  knowld  to  Church, 
And  sat  at  good  mens  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eies 
Of  drops,  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendred:  130 

106.  And:  Aii-Capeix.  106-7.  prose-CAPELL. 

108-10.  prose-PoPE.  121.  bcene:  been-2-4F. 
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And  therefore  sit  you  downe  in  gentlenesse, 
And  take  upon  command,  what  helpe  we  have 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministred. 

Or  I.   Then  but  forbeare  your  food  a  little  while: 
Whiles  (like  a  Doe)  I  go  to  finde  my  Fawne, 
And  give  it  food.      There  is  an  old  poore  man, 
Who  after  me,  hath  many  a  weary  steppe 
Limpt  in  pure  love:  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, 
Opprest  with  two  weake  evils,  age,  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit.  140 

Duke  Sen.    Go  finde  him  out. 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  returne. 

Or  I.   I  thanke  ye,  and  be  blest  for  your  good  comfort. 

\_Exit.~\ 

Du  Se?i.    Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappie: 
This  wide  and  universall  Theater 
Presents  more  wofull  Pageants  then  the  Sceane 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

J  a.    All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women,  meerely  Players; 
They  have  their  Exits  and  their  Entrances,  150 

And  one  man  in  his  time  playes  many  parts, 
His  Acts  being  seven  ages.      At  first  the  Infant, 
Mewling,  and  puking  in  the  Nurses  armes: 
Then,  the  whining  Schoole-boy  with  his  Satchell 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snaile 
Unwillingly  to  schoole.      And  then  the  Lover, 
Sighing  like  Furnace,  with  a  wofull  ballad 
Made  to  his  Mistresse  eye-brow.      Then,  a  Soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  Pard, 
Jelous  in  honor,  sodaine,  and  quicke  in  quarrell,      1 60 
Seeking  the  bubble  Reputation 
Even  in  the  Canons  mouth:  And  then,  the  Justice 
In  faire  round  belly,  with  good  Capon  lin'd, 
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With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formall  cut, 

Full  of  wise  sawes,  and  moderne  instances, 

And  so  he  playes  his  part.      The  sixt  age  shifts 

Into  the  leane  and  slipper' d  Pantaloone, 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side, 

His  youthfull  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide, 

For  his  shrunke  shanke,  and  his  bigge  manly  voice,  170 

Turning  againe  toward  childish  trebble  pipes, 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.      Last  Scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventfull  historie, 

Is  second  childishnesse,  and  meere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Enter  Orlando  with  Adam. 

Du  Sen.    Welcome:  set  downe  your  venerable  bur- 
then, and  let  him  feede. 

Or  I.    I  thanke  you  most  for  him. 

Ad.   So  had  you  neede,  180 

I  scarce  can  speake  to  thanke  you  for  my  selfe. 

Du.  Sen.    Welcome,  fall  too:  I  wil  not  trouble  you, 
As  yet  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes: 
Give  us  some  Musicke,  and  good  Cozen,  sing. 

Song. 

[Amiens]  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  winde, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkinde,  as  mans  ingratitude 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keene,  because  thou  art  not  seene, 
although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Heigh  hoy  sing  heigh  ho,  unto  the  greene  holly,        1 90 
Most  f rends  hip,  isfayning;  most  Loving,  meere  folly: 

178.  new  1.  at  And-PopE. 

187-8.  new  11.  at  As  and  Because-PoPE. 
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The  heigb  ho',  the  holly, 
This  Life  is  most  jolly. 

Freize,freize,  thou  bitter  skie  that  dost  not  bight  so  nigh 

as  benefit ts  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  warpe,  thy  sting  is  not  so  sharpe, 

as  f rein d  remembred  not. 
Heigh  ho,  sing,  £sV. 

Duke  Sen.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowlands  son, 
As  you  have  whisper' d  faithfully  you  were,  200 

And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witnesse, 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face, 
Be  truly  welcome  hither:  I  am  the  Duke 
That  lov'd  your  Father,  the  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  Cave,  and  tell  mee.     Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome,  as  thy  masters  is: 
Support  him  by  the  arme:  give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  Exeunt. 

Actus  Tertius.     Scena  Prima. 
[A  room  in  the  pa  lace. ~\ 
Enter  Duke,  Lords,  &  Oliver. 

Du.    Not  see  him  since?    Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be: 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercie, 
I  should  not  seeke  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present:  but  looke  to  it, 
Finde  out  thy  brother  wheresoere  he  is, 
Seeke  him  with  Candle:  bring  him  dead,  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turne  thou  no  more 

192.  The:  Then,-RowE.  194.  new  1.  at  That-Popr. 

196.  new  1.  at  Thy-PoPE.  206.  masters:  master-a-4F. 
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To  seeke  a  living  in  our  Territorie.  10 

Thy  Lands  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brothers  mouth, 
Of  what  we  thinke  against  thee. 

01.    Oh  that  your  Highnesse  knew  my  heart  in  this: 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke.  More  villaine  thou.  Well  push  him  out  ofdores 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature  I  8 

Make  an  extent1  upon  his  house  and  Lands:   ]  seizure 
Do  this  expediently,2  and  turne  him  going.        Exeunt 

2  expeditiously 

Scena  Secunda. 

[The  forest.] 

Enter  Orlando  \with  a  paper]  . 

Orl.    Hang  there  my  verse,  in  witnesse  of  my  love, 
And  thou  thrice  crowned  Queene  of  night  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  spheare  above 
Thy  Huntresse  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind,  these  Trees  shall  be  my  Bookes, 
And  in  their  barkes  my  thoughts  He  charracter, 
That  everie  eye,  which  in  this  Forrest  lookes, 
Shall  see  thy  vertue  witnest  every  where.  io 

Run,  run  Orlando,  carve  on  every  Tree, 
The  faire,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  shee.  Exit 

Enter  Corin  &  Clozvne  [Touchstone]. 

Co .  And  how  like  you  this  shepherds  life  M1 Touchstone} 

Clow.   Truely  Shepheard,  in  respect  of  it  selfe,  it  is  a 

good  life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepheards  life,  it  is 

naught.    In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  verie  well: 
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but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vild  life.  Now 
in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  meewell:  but  in 
respect  it  is  not  in  the  Court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare 
life  (looke  you)  it  fits  my  humor  well:  but  as  there  is  no 
more  plentie  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomacke. 
Has't  any  Philosophie  in  thee  shepheard.-9  23 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know  the  more  one  sickens, 
the  worse  at  ease  he  is:  and  that  hee  that  wants  money, 
meanes,  and  content,  is  without  three  good  frends.  That 
the  propertie  of  raine  is  to  wet,  and  fire  toburne:  That 
pood  pasture  makes  fat  sheepe:  and  that  a  great  cause  of 
the  night,  is  lacke  of  the  Sunne:  That  hee  that  hath  lear- 
ned no  wit  by  Nature,  nor  Art,  may  complaine  of  good 
breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred.  31 

Clo.   Such  a  one  is  a  naturall  Philosopher: 
Was't  ever  in  Court,  Shepheard? 

Cor.    No  truly. 

Clo.   Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.    Nay,  I  hope. 

Clo.  Truly  thou  art  damn'd,  like  an  ill  roasted  Egge, 
all  on  one  side. 

Cor.    For  not  being  at  Court?   your  reason.  39 

Clo.  Why,  if  thou  never  was't  at  Court,  thou  never 
saw'st  good  manners:  if  thou  never  saw' st good  maners, 
then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked,  and  wickednes  is  sin, 
and  sinne  is  damnation:  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state  shep- 
heard. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit  Touchstone.,  those  that  are  good  ma- 
ners at  the  Court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  Countrey,  as 
the  behaviour  of  the  Countrie  is  most  mockeable  at  the 
Court.  You  told  me,  you  salute  not  at  the  Court,  but 
you  kisse  your  hands;  that  courtesie  would  be  uncleanlie 
if  Courtiers  were  shepheards.  50 

28.  pood:  good-2-4F.  32~3-  prose-PoPE. 
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Clo.    Instance,  briefly:   come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why  we  are  still  handling  our  Ewes,  and  their 
Fels1  you  know  are  greasie.  1  bides 

Clo.  Why  do  not  your  Courtiers  hands  sweate?  and 
is  not  the  grease  of  a  Mutton,  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat 
of  a  man?  Shallow,  shallow:  A  better  instance  I  say: 
Come. 

Cor.    Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Clo.  Your  lips  wil  feele  them  the  sooner.  Shallow  a- 
gen:  a  more  sounder  instance,  come.  60 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over,  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheepe:  and  would  you  have  us  kisse  Tarre?  The 
Courtiers  hands  are  perfum'd  with  Civet. 

Clo.  Most  shallow  man:  Thou  wormes  meate  in  re- 
spect of  a  good  peece  of  flesh  indeed:  learne  of  the  wise 
and  perpend:  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  then  Tarre,  the 
verie  uncleanly  fluxe  of  a  Cat.  Mend  the  instance  Shep- 
heard. 

Cor.   You  have  too  Courtly  a  wit,  for  me,  He  rest. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?  God  helpe  thee  shallow 
man:   God  make  incision  in  thee,  thou  art  raw.         71 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  Labourer,  I  earne  that  I  eate:  get 
that  I  weare;  owe  no  man  hate,  envie  no  mans  happi- 
nesse:  glad  of  other  mens  good  content  with  my  harme: 
and  the  greatest  of  my  pride,  is  to  see  my  Ewes  graze,  & 
my  Lambes  sucke. 

Clo.  That  is  another  simple  sinne  in  you,  to  bring  the 
Ewes  and  the  Rammes  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your 
living,  by  the  copulation  of  Cattle,  to  be  bawd  to  a  Bel- 
weather,  and  to  betray  a  shee-Lambe  of  a  twelvemonth 
to  a  crooked-pated  olde  Cuckoldly  Ramme,  out  of  all 
reasonable  match.    If  thou  bee'st  not  damn'd  for  this,  the 

74.  good  content:  good,  content-2~4F. 
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divell  himselfe  will  have  no  shepherds,  I  cannot  see  else 
how  thou  shouldst  scape.  84 

Cor.  Heere comes  yong  Mr  Ganimed,my  new  Mistris- 
ses  Brother. 

Enter  Rosalind  [with  a  paper  y  reading^  . 

Ros.    From  the  east  to  west  erne  Indey 
no  jewel  is  like  Rosalinde, 
Hir  worth  being  mounted  on  the  winde,        90 
through  all  the  world  beares  Rosalinde. 
All  the  pictures  fairest  Linde, 

are  but  blacke  to  Rosalinde'. 
Let  no  face  bee  kept  in  mind, 
but  the  fa  ire  of  Rosalinde. 

Clo.  He  rime  you  so,  eight  yeares  together;  dinners, 
and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted:  it  is  the  right 
Butter-womens  ranke  to  Market. 

Ros.    Out  Foole. 

Clo.   For  a  taste.  100 

If  a  Hart  doe  lacke  a  Hinde, 

Let  him  seeke  out  Rosalinde: 
If  the  Cat  will  after  kinde, 

so  be  sure  will  Rosalinde: 
Wintred  garments  must  be  linde  y 

so  must  slender  Rosalinde: 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf e  and  binde, 

then  to  cart  with  Rosalinde. 
Sweetest  nut,  hath  sowrest  rinde, 

such  a  nut  is  Rosalinde.  1 10 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  finde, 

must  finde  Loves  pricke,  &  Rosalinde. 

92.  Linde:  lined  (lin'd)-PoPE.  94.  face:  fair-CAMBRiDGE. 

105.   Wintred:  Winter~3-4F. 
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This  is  the  verie  false  gallop  of  Verses,  why  doe  you  in- 
fect your  selfe  with  them/' 

Ros.    Peace  you  dull  foole,  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Clo.   Truely  the  tree  yeelds  bad  fruite. 

Ros.  He  graffe  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graffe  it 
with  a  Medler:  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'th  coun- 
try: for  you'l  be  rotten  ere  you  bee  halfe  ripe,  and  that's 
the  right  vertue  of  the  Medler.  1  20 

Clo.  You  have  said:  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
Forrest  judge. 

Enter  Celia  with  a  writing. 

Ros.  Peace,  here  comes  my  sister  reading,  stand  aside. 
Cel.    Why  should  this  Desert  bee, 

for  it  is  unpeopled*.    Noe: 
Tonges  lie  hang  on  everie  tree, 

that  shall  civill  sayings  shoe. 
Some,  how  brief e  the  Life  of  man 

runs  his  erring  pilgrimage,  130 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span, 

buckles  in  his  summe  of  age. 
Some  of  violated  vowes, 

twixt  the  soules  of  friend,  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  bowes, 

or  at  everie  sentence  end', 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write, 

teaching  all  that  rcade,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  everie  sprite, 

heaven  would  in  little  show.  1 40 

Therefore  heaven  Nature  charged, 

that  one  bodie  should  be  filP  d 
With  all  Graces  wide  enlarg1  d, 

nature  presently  distilP  d 

1 24.  newl.  at  Here-CAPELL.  125.  this  Desert:  thisadesert-RowE. 
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Helens  cheeke,  but  not  his  hearty 

Cleopatra's  Majestiei 
Attalanta's  better  party 

sad  Lucrecia's  Modes  tie. 
Thus  Rosalinde  of  manie  parts, 

by  Heavenly  Synode  was  devised,     150 
Of  manie  faces t  eyes,  and  hearts, 

to  have  the  touches  deer  est  prisf  d. 
Heaven  would  that  she  e  these  gifts  should  have, 

and  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter,  what  tedious  homilie  of 
Love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withall,  and 
never  cri'de,  have  patience  good  people. 

Cel.  How  now  backe  friends:  Shepheard,  go  off  a  lit- 
tle: go  with  him  sirrah.  159 

Clo.  Come  Shepheard,  let  us  make  an  honorable  re- 
treit,  though  not  with  bagge  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and  scrippage.  Exit. 

Cel.   Didst  thou  heare  these  verses? 

Ros.  O  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too,  for  some 
of  them  had  in  them  more  feete  then  the  Verses  would 
beare. 

Cel.  That's  no  matter:  the  feet  might  beare  the  verses. 

Ros.  I,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  beare 
themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood  lame- 
ly in  the  verse.  170 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  heare  without  wondering,  how 
thy  name  should  be  hang'd  and  carved  upon  these  trees? 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  daies  out  of  the  wonder, 
before  you  came:  for  looke  heere  what  I   found  on  a 

145.  bis:  her-RowE.  155.  Jupiter:  pulpiter-CAMBRiDGE. 

158.  now  backe:  now!  back-2~4F. 
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Palme  tree;  I  was  never  so  berim  d  since  Pythagoras  time 
that  I  was  an  Irish  Rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.   Tro  you,  who  hath  done  this? 

Ros.    Is  it  a  man? 

Cel.  And  a  chaine  that  you  once  wore  about  his  neck : 
change  you  colour?  180 

Ros.    I  pre' thee  who? 

Cel.  O  Lord,  Lord,  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to 
meete;  but  Mountaines  may  bee  remoov'd  with  Earth- 
quakes, and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

Cel.    Is  it  possible? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pre' thee  now,  with  most  petitionary  ve- 
hemence, tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderfull,  wonderfull,  and  most  wonderfull 
wonderfull,  and  yet  againe  wonderful,  and  after  that  out 
of  all  hooping.  1 9 1 

Ros.  Good  my  complection,  dost  thou  think  though 
I  am  caparison' d  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in 
my  disposition?  One  inch  of  delay  more,  is  a  South-sea 
of  discoverie.  I  pre' thee  tell  me,  who  is  it  quickely,  and 
speake  apace:  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou 
might'st  powre  this  conceal'd  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as 
Wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouth' d  bottle:  either  too 
much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pre' thee  take  the  Corke 
out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drinke  thy  tydings.    200 

Cel.    So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  Gods  making?  What  manner  of  man? 
Is  his  head  worth  a  hat?   Or  his  chin  worth  a  beard? 

Cel.    Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  bee 
thankful:  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou 
delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

177.   Tro:  Trow-2THEOBALD. 
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Cel.  It  is  yong  Orlando,  that  tript  up  the  Wrastlers 
heeles,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  divell  take  mocking:  speake  sadde 
brow,  and  true  maid.  2  1 1 

Cel.   I' faith  (Coz)  tis  he. 

Ros.    Orlando? 

Cel.    Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day,  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  & 
hose?  What  did  he  when  thou  saw'st  him?  What  sayde 
he?  Howlook'd  he/3  Wherein  went  he?  What  makes  hee 
heere?  Did  he  aske  for  me?  Where  remaines  he?  How 
parted  he  with  thee/3  And  when  shalt  thou  see  him  a- 
gaine?  Answer  me  in  one  word.  220 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantuas  mouth  first: 
'tis  a  Word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  Ages  size,  to 
say  I  and  no,  to  these  particulars,  is  more  then  to  answer 
in  a  Catechisme. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  Forrest,  and 
in  mans  apparrell/5  Looks  he  as  freshly,  as  he  did  the  day 
he  Wrastled? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easie  to  count  Atomies1  as  to  resolve  the 
propositions  of  a  Lover:  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding 
him,  and  rellish  it  with  good  observance.  I  found  him 
under  a  tree  like  a  drop'd  Acorne.  latoms      231 

Ros.  It  may  we]  be  cal'd  Joves  tree,  when  it  droppes 
forth  fruite. 

Cel.    Give  me  audience,  good  Madam. 

Ros.    Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  hee  stretch' d  along  like  a  Wounded 
knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pittie  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 

233.  forth  fruite:  forth  such  fruit-2-4F. 
A. Y.L.I. 4.  49 
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Cel.  Cry  holla,  to  the  tongue,  I  prethee:  it  curvettes 
unseasonably.    He  was  furnish'd  like  a  Hunter.       241 

Ros.    O  ominous,  he  comes  to  kill  my  Hart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burthen,  thou 
bring' st  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman,  when  I  thinke, 
I  must  speake:  sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  &  Jaques. 

Cel.   You  bring  me  out.     Soft,  comes  he  not  heerer 

Ros.    'Tis  he,  slinke  by,  and  note  him. 

Jaq  I  thanke  you  for  your  company,  but  good  faith 
I  had  as  liefe  have  beene  my  selfe  alone.  251 

Or  I.    And  so  had  I:   but  yet  for  fashion  sake 
I  thanke  you  too,  for  your  societie. 

Jaq.    God  buy  you,  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Orl.    I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you  marre  no  more  trees  with  Writing 
Love-songs  in  their  barkes. 

Orl.  I  pray  you  marre  no  moe  of  my  verses  with  rea- 
ding them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.    Rosalinde  is  your  loves  name?    Orl.  Yes,  Just. 

Jaq.    I  do  not  like  her  name.  261 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she 
was  christen'd. 

Jaq.   What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  fulof  prety  answers:  haveyou  not  bin  ac- 
quainted with  goldsmiths  wives,  &  cond  them  out  of  rings 

Orl.  Not  so:  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloath, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions.  269 

240.  the:  thy-RowE.  242.  Hart:  heart-RowE. 

243.  burthen:  burden-STEEVENS.  254.  buy:  be  wi'-CAPELL. 

260.  new  1.  at  O/.-3-4F. 
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Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit;  I  thinke  'twas  made  of 
Attalanta'  s  heeles.  Will  you  sitte  downe  with  me,  and 
wee  two,  will  raile  against  our  Mistris  the  world,  and  all 
our  miserie. 

Or  I.  I  wil  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  my  selfe 
against  whom  I  know  mofl  faults. 

Jaq.   The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Or  I.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change,  for  your  best  ver- 
tue:   I  am  wearie  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  Foole,  when  I 
found  you.  280 

Or  I.  He  is  drown' d  in  the  brooke,  looke  but  in,  and 
you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.   There  I  shal  see  mine  owne  figure. 

Or  I.    Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  foole,  or  a  Cipher. 

Jaq.  He  tarrie  no  longer  with  you,  farewell  good  sig- 
nior  Love. 

Or  I.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure:  Adieu  good  Mon- 
sieur Melancholly.  \_Exit  Jaques.~\ 

Ros.  \_Aside  to  Celia\  I  wil  speake  to  him  like  a 
sawcie  Lacky.  and  un-  |  der  that  habit  play  the  knave 
with  him,  do  you  hear  Forrester.   |  290 

Or/.    Verie  wel,  what  would  you? 

Ros.    I  pray  you,  what  i'st  a  clocke? 

Or  I.  You  should  aske  me  what  time  o'  day :  there's  no 
clocke  in  the  Forrest. 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  Lover  in  the  Forrest,  else 
sighing  everie  minute,  and  groaning  everie  houre  wold 
detect  the  lazie  foot  of  time,  as  wel  as  a  clocke. 

Or/.  And  why  not  the  swift  footeof  time?  Had  not 
that  bin  as  proper?  299 

Ros.    By  no  meanes  sir;  Time  travels  in  divers  paces, 

275.  mofl:  most-THEOBALD.  292.  a  clocke:  o'clock-CAPELL. 
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with  divers  persons:  He  tel  you  who  Time  ambles  with- 
all,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal, 
and  who  he  stands  stil  withall. 

Or/.    I  prethee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal? 

Ros.  Marry  he  trots  hard  with  a  yong  maid,  between 
the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day  it  is  solemnizd : 
if  the  interim  be  but  a  sennight,  Times  pace  is  so  hard, 
that  it  seemes  the  length  of  seven  yeare. 

Or  I.    Who  ambles  Time  withal?  309 

Ros.  With  a  Priest  that  lacks  Latine,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  Gowt:  for  the  one  sleepes  easily  be- 
cause he  cannot  study,  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  be- 
cause he  feeles  no  paine:  the  one  lacking  the  burthen  of 
leane  and  wasteful  Learning;  the  other  knowing  no  bur- 
then of  heavie  tedious  penurie.  These  Time  ambles 
withal. 

Or/.    Who  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  theefe  to  the  gallowes:  for  though  hee 
go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinkes  himselfe  too  soon 
there.  320 

Or  I.   Who  staies  it  stil  withal? 

Ros.  With  Lawiers  in  the  vacation:  for  they  sleepe 
betweene  Terme  and  Terme,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves. 

Or/.    Where  dwel  you  prettie  youth? 

Ros.  With  this  Shepheardesse  my  sister:  heere  in  the 
skirts  of  the  Forrest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Or/.    Are  you  native  of  this  place? 

Ros.  As  the  Conie  that  you  see  dwell  where  shee  is 
kindled.1  1  bor?i      330 

Or/.  Your  accent  is  something  finer,  then  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed2  a  dwelling.  2 remote 

Ros.  I  have  bin  told  so  of  many:  but  indeed,  an  olde 
religious  Unckle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speake,  who  was 
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in  his  youth  an  inland  man,  one  that  knew  Courtship  too 
well:  for  there  he  fel  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  ma- 
ny Lectors  against  it,  and  I  thanke  God,  I  am  not  a  Wo- 
man to  be  touch' d  with  so  many  giddie  offences  as  hee 
hath  generally  tax'd  their  whole  sex  withal. 

Or/.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principall  evils, 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women?  341 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal,  they  were  all  like 
one  another,  as  halfe  pence  are,  everie  one  fault  seeming 
monstrous,  til  his  fellow-fault  came  to  match  it. 

Or/.    I  prethee  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No:  I  wil  not  cast  away  my  physick,  but  on  those 
that  are  sicke.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  Forrest,  that  a- 
buses  our  yong  plants  with  carving  Rosalinde  on  their 
barkes;  hangs  Oades  upon  Hauthornes,  and  Elegies  on 
brambles;  all  (forsooth)  defying  the  name  of  Rosalinde. 
If  I  could  meet  that  Fancie-monger,  I  would  give  him 
some  good  counsel,  for  he  seemes  to  have  the  Quotidian 
of  Love  upon  him.  353 

Or  I.  I  am  he  that  is  so  Love-shak'd,  I  pray  you  tel 
me  your  remedie. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  Unckles  markes  upon  you: 
he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love:  in  which  cage 
of  rushes,  I  am  sure  you  art  not  prisoner. 

Or  I.    What  were  his  markes?  359 

Ros,  A  leane  cheeke,  which  you  have  not:  a  blew  eie 
and  sunken,  which  you  have  not:  an  unquestionable  spi- 
rit, which  you  have  not:  a  beard  neglected,  which  you 
have  not:  fbut  I  pardon  you  for  that,  for  simply  your  ha- 
ving in  beard,  is  a  yonger  brothers  revennew)  then  your 
hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  unbanded,  your 
sleeve  unbutton' d,  your  shoo  unti'de,  and  everie  thing 

337.  Lectors:  lectures— 3-4F.  350.  defying:  deifying-2-4F. 

358.  art:  are-2~4F. 
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about  you,  demonstrating  a  carelesse  desolation:  but  you 
are  no  such  man;  you  are  rather  point  device  in  your  ac- 
coutrements, as  loving  your  selfe,  then  seeming  the  Lo- 
ver of  any  other.  370 

OrL  Faire  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  beleeve 
I  Love,   j 

Ros.  Me  beleeve  it?  You  may  assoone  make  her  that 
you  Love  beleeve  it,  which  I  warrant  she  is  apter  to  do, 
then  to  confesse  she  do's:  that  is  one  of  the  points,  in  the 
which  women  stil  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But 
in  good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the 
Trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired? 

OrL  I  sweare  to  thee  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he.  379 

Ros.    But  are  you  so  much  in  love,  as  your  rimes  speak? 

OrL  Neither  rime  nor  reason  can  expresse  how  much. 

Ros:  Love  is  meerely  a  madnesse,  and  I  tel  you,  de- 
serves as  wel  a  darke  house,  and  a  whip,  as  madmen  do: 
and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punish' d  and  cured,  is 
that  the  Lunacie  is  so  ordinarie,  that  the  whippers  are  in 
love  too:  yet  I  professe  curing  it  by  counsel. 

OrL    Did  you  ever  cure  any  so?  387 

Ros.  Yes  one,  and  in  this  manner.  Hee  was  to  ima- 
gine me  his  Love,  his  Mistris:  and  I  set  him  everie  day 
to  woe  me.  At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish 
youth,  greeve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and 
liking,  proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  ful 
of  teares,  fall  of  smiles;  for  everie  passion  something,  and 
for  no  passion  truly  any  thing,  as  boyes  and  women  are 
for  the  most  part,  cattle  of  this  colour:  would  now  like 
him,  now  loath  him:  then  entertaine  him,  then  forswear 
him:  now  weepe  for  him,  then  spit  at  him;  that  I  drave 
my  Sutor  from  his  mad  humor  of  love,  to  a  living  humor 
of  madnes,  which  was  to  forsweare  the  ful  stream  of  the 
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world,  I  and  to  live  in  a  nooke  meerly  Monastick:  and 
thus  I  cur'd  I  him,  and  this  way  wil  I  take  upon  mee 
to  wash  your  Li-  |  ver  as  cleane  as  a  sound  sheepes 
heart,  that  there  shal  not  |  be  one  spot  of  Love  in't.  403 

Or  I.    I  would  not  be  cured,  youth.  1  cottage 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Rosa- 
lind, and  come  everie  day  to  my  Coat,1  and  woe  me. 

Or  Ian.  New  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will;  Tel  me 
where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  He  shew  it  you:  and  by 
the  way,  you  shal  tell  me,  where  in  the  Forrest  you  live: 
Wil  you  go.?  41  1 

Or/.    With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  mee  Rosalind'.  Come  sister, 
will  you  go?  Exeunt. 

Sccena  Tertia. 
[71  be  forest.] 

Enter  Clowne,  Audrey ,  &  J  a  que  s:    ^behind.] 

Clo.  Come  apace  good  Audrey,  I  wil  fetch  up  your 
Goates,  Audrey:  and  how  Audrey  am  I  the  man  yet? 
Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you.-9 

Aud.   Your  features,  Lord  warrant  us:  what  features? 

Clo.  I  am  heere  with  thee,  and  thy  Goats,  as  the  most 
capricious  Poet  honest  Ovid  was  among  the  Gothes. 

Jaq.  O  knowledge  ill  inhabited,  worse  then  Jove  in 
a  thatch' d  house.  10 

Clo.  When  a  mans  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor 
a  mans  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  childe,  un- 
derstanding: it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  then  a  great  rec- 
koning in  a  little  roome:  truly,  I  would  the  Gods  hadde 
made  thee  poeticall. 
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Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  Poetical  is:  is  it  honest  in 
deed  and  word:  is  it  a  true  thing? 

Clo.  No  trulie:  for  the  truest  poetrie  is  the  most  fai- 
ning,  and  Lovers  are  given  to  Poetrie:  and  what  they 
sweare  in  Poetrie,  may  be  said  as  Lovers,  they  do  feignc. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish  then  that  the  Gods  had  made  me 
Poetical!/'  22 

Clow.  I  do  truly :  for  thou  swear' st  to  me  thou  art  ho- 
nest: Now  if  thou  wert  a  Poet,  I  might  have  some  hope 
thou  didst  feigne. 

Aud.    Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Clo.  No  truly,  unlesse  thou  wert  hard  favour' d:  for 
honestie  1  coupled  to  beautie,  is  to  have  Honie  a  sawce  to 
Sugar.  X  chastity 

Jaq.    A  material!  foole.  30 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  faire,  and  therefore  I  pray  the 
Gods  make  me  honest. 

Clo.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honestie  uppon  a  foule 
slut,  were  to  put  good  meate  into  an  uncleane  dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thanke  the  Goddes  I 
am  foule.2  2  homely 

Clo.  Well,  praised  be  the  Gods,  for  thy  foulnesse;  slut7  ^"\ 
tishnesse  may  come  heereafter.    But  be  it,  as  it  may  bee, 
I  wil  marrie  thee:  and  to  that  end,  I  have  bin  with  Sir    ^u 
Oliver  Mar-text,  the  Vicar  of  the  next  village,  who  hath 
promis'd  to  meete  me  in  this  place  of  the  Forrest,  and  to 
couple  us.  42 

Jaq.    I  would  faine  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.   Wei,  the  Gods  give  us  joy. 

Clo.  Amen.  A  man  may  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart, 
stagger  in  this  attempt:  for  heere  wee  have  no  Temple 
but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horne-beasts.  But  what 
though?  Courage.  As  homes  are  odious,  they  are  neces- 
sarie.  It  is  said,  many  a  man  knovves  no  end  of  his  goods; 
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right:  Many  a  man  has  good  Homes,  and  knows  no  end 
of  them.  Well,  that  is  the  dowrie  of  his  wife,  'tis  none 
of  his  owne  getting;  homes,  even  so  poore  men  alone: 
No,  no,  the  noblest  Deere  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  Ras- 
call:  Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed?  No,  as  a  wall'd 
Towne  is  more  worthier  then  a  village,  so  is  the  fore- 
head of  a  married  man,  more  honourable  then  the  bare 
brow  of  a  Batcheller:  and  by  how  much  defence  is  bet- 
ter then  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  home  more  precious 
then  to  want. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text.  60 

Heere  comes  Sir  Oliver:  Sir  Oliver  Mar- text  you  are 
wel  met.  Will  you  dispatch  us  heere  under  this  tree,  or 
shal  we  go  with  you  to  your  Chappell? 

01.    Is  there  none  heere  to  give  the  woman? 

Clo.    I  wil  not  take  her  on  guift  of  any  man. 

Ol.  Truly  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not 
lawfull. 

Jaq.    Proceed,  proceede:  He  give  her. 

Clo.  Good  even  good  Mr  what  ye  cal't:  how  do  you 
Sir,  you  are  verie  well  met:  goddild  you  for  your  last 
companie,  I  am  verie  glad  to  see  you,  even  a  toy  in  hand 
heere  Sir:  Nay,  pray  be  cover' d.  72 

Jaq.    Wil  you  be  married,  Motley? 

Clo.  As  the  Oxe  hath  his  bow  sir,  the  horse  his  curb, 
and  the  Falcon  her  bels,  so  man  hath  his  desires,  and  as 
Pigeons  bill,  so  wedlocke  would  be  nibling. 

Jaq.  And  wil  you  (being  a  man  of  your  breeding)  be 
married  under  a  bush  like  a  begger.-9  Get  you  to  church, 
and  have  a  good  Priest  that  can  tel  you  what  marriage  is, 
tliis  fellow  wil  but  joyne  you   together,  as  they  joyne 

52.  hornest  even  so  poore  men  alone:  Horns?  Even  so.  Poor 
men  alone?-THEOBALD. 
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Wainscot,  then  one  of  you  wil  prove  a  shrunke  pannell, 
and  like  greene  timber,  warpe,  warpe.  82 

Clo.  I  am  not  in  the  minde,  but  I  were  better  to  bee 
married  of  him  then  of  another,  for  he  is  not  like  to  mar- 
rie  me  wel:  and  not  being  wel  married,  it  wil  be  a  good 
excuse  for  me  heereafter,  to  leave  my  wife. 

Jaq.    Goe  thou  with  mee, 
And  let  me  counsel  thee. 

[C/<?.]    Come  sweete  Audrey, 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  baudrey:    90 
Farewelgood  Mr  Oliver-.  NotO  sweet  Oliver,  O  brave 
Oliver  leave  me  not  behind  thee:  But  winde  away,  bee 
gone  I  say,  I  wil  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 

01.  'Tis  no  matter;  Ne're  a  fantastical  knave  of  them 
all  shal  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  Exeunt 

Sewn  a  Quarta. 
[The  for est, ,] 

Enter  Rosalind  &  Celia. 

Ros.    Never  talke  to  me,  I  wil  weepe. 

Cel.  Do  I  prethee,  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  consider, 
that  teares  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.    But  have  I  not  cause  to  weepe? 

Cel.   As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire, 
Therefore  weepe. 

Ros.    Plis  very  haire 
Is  of  the  dissembling  colour.  10 

Cel.    Something  browner  then  Judasses: 
Marrie  his  kisses  are  Judasses  owne  children. 

Ros.   V  faith  his  haire  is  of  a  good  colour. 

87-8.  prose-PoPE.      91-3-   0.  ..  thee:  6  11.  irregular  verse-JoHNSON. 
7-17.  prose— Pope. 
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Cel.   An  excellent  colour: 
Your  Chessenut  was  ever  the  onely  colour: 

Ros.    And  his  kissing  is  as  ful  of  sanctitie, 
As  the  touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  Hee  hath  bought  a  paire  of  cast  lips  of  Diana:  a 
Nun  of  winters  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiouslie, 
the  very  yce  of  chastity  is  in  them.  20 

Rosa.  But  why  did  hee  sweare  hee  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not/3 

Cel.    Nay  certainly  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.    Doe  you  thinke  so? 

Cel.  Yes,  I  thinke  he  is  not  a  picke  purse,  nor  a  horse- 
stealer, but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  doe  thinke  him  as 
concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  Worme-eaten  nut. 

Ros.   Not  true  in  love?  28 

Cel.   Yes,  when  he  is  in,  but  I  thinke  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.   You  have  heard  him  sweare  downright  he  was. 

Cel.  Was,  is  not  is:  besides,  the  oath  of  Lover  is  no 
stronger  then  the  word  of  a  Tapster,  they  are  both  the 
confirmer  of  false  reckonings,  he  attends  here  in  the  for- 
rest  on  the  Duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  que- 
stion with  him:  he  askt  me  of  what  parentage  I  was;  I 
told  him  of  as  good  as  he,  so  he  laugh' d  and  let  mee  goe. 
But  what  talke  wee  of  Fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man 
as  Orlando?  *  poor      39 

Cel.  O  that's  a  brave  man,  hee  writes  brave  verses, 
speakes  brave  words,  sweares  brave  oathes,  and  breakes 
them  bravely,  quite  travers  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lo- 
ver, as  a  puisny1  Tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  I  breakes  his  staffe  like  a  noble  goose;  but  all's  brave 
that  I  youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides:  who  comes  heere? 

17.  the:  the-2-4F.  31.  of  Lover:  of  a  lover-2-4F. 
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Enter  Corin. 

Corin.    Mistresse  and  Master,  you  have  oft  enquired 
After  the  Shepheard  that  complain' d  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  Turph, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainfull  Shepherdesse  50 

That  was  his  Mistresse. 

Cel.   Well:  and  what  of  him? 

Cor.    If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truely  plaid 
Betweene  the  pale  complexion  of  true  Love, 
And  the  red  glowe  of  scorne  and  prowd  disdaine, 
Goe  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you 
If  you  will  marke  it. 

Ros.    O  come,  let  us  remove, 
The  sight  of  Lovers  feedeth  those  in  love: 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say  60 

He  prove  a  busie  actor  in  their  play.  Exeu?it. 

Seen  a  Quint  a. 

[Another  part  of  the  for est. .] 
Enter  Sihius  and  Phebe. 

Si/.   Sweet  Phebe  doe  not  scorne  me,  do  not  Phebe 
Say  that  you  love  me  not,  but  say  not  so 
In  bitternesse;  the  common  executioner 
Whose  heart  th'accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon:  will  you  sterner  be 
Then  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Ce/ia,  and  Corin  [behind'].      10 

Phe.    I  would  not  be  thy  executioner, 
I  flye  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee: 
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Thou  tellst  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye, 

'Tis  pretty  sure,  and  very  probable, 

That  eyes  that  are  the  frailst,  and  softest  things, 

Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomyes, 

Should  be  called  tyrants,  butchers,  murtherers. 

Now  I  doe  frowne  on  thee  with  all  my  heart, 

And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee: 

Now  counterfeit  to  swound,  why  now  fall  downe,   20 

Or  if  thou  canst  not,  oh  for  shame,  for  shame, 

Lye  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murtherers: 

Now  shew  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee, 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remaines 

Some  scarre  of  it:  Leane  upon  a  rush 

The  Cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 

Thy  palme  some  moment  keepes:  but  now  mine  eyes 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not, 

Nor  I  am  sure  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  doe  hurt.  30 

Si/.    O  deere  Phebe, 
If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  neere) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheeke  the  power  of  fancie, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wouuds  invisible 
That  Loves  keene  arrows  make. 

Pbe.    But  till  that  time 
Come  not  thou  neere  me:  and  when  that  time  comes, 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mockes,  pitty  me  not, 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pitty  thee. 

Ros.    And  why  I  pray  you?  who  might  be  your  mother 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once  41 

Over  the  wretched?  what  though  you  hav  no  beauty 
As  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 

14.  pretty  sure:  pretty,  sure-THEOBALD. 
25.  Leane  upon:  lean  but  upon— 2-4F. 
34.  ivouuds:  wounds-2-4F. 
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Then  without  Candle  may  goe  darke  to  bed: 

Must  you  be  therefore  prowd  and  pittilesse? 

Why  what  meanes  this?  why  do  you  looke  on  me? 

I  see  no  more  in  you  then  in  the  ordinary 

Of  Natures  sale-worker3  'ods  my  little  life, 

I  thinke  she  meanes  to  tangle  my  eies  too: 

No  faith  proud  Mistresse,  hope  not  after  it,  50 

'Tis  not  your  inkie  browes,  your  blacke  silke  haire, 

Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheeke  of  creame 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship: 

You  foolish  Shepheard,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her 

Like  foggy  South,  puffing  with  winde  and  raine, 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 

Then  she  a  woman.      'Tis  such  fooles  as  you 

That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favourd  children: 

'Tis  not  her  glasse,  but  you  that  flatters  her, 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  her  selfe  more  proper  60 

Then  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her: 

But  Mistris,  know  your  selfe,  downe  on  your  knees 

And  thanke  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  mans  love; 

For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  eare, 

Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets: 

Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer, 

Foule  is  most  foule,  being  foule  to  be  a  scoffer. 

So  take  her  to  thee  Shepheard,  fareyouwell. 

Pbe.   Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  yere  together, 
I  had  rather  here  you  chide,  then  this  man  wooe.     70 

Ros.    Hees  falne  in  love  with  your  foulnesse,  &  shee'll 
Fall  in  love  with  my  anger.      If  it  be  so,  as  fast 
As  she  answeres  thee  with  frowning  lookes,  ile  sauce 
Her  with  bitter  words:  why  looke  you  so  upon  me? 

Pbe.    For  no  ill  will  I  beare  you. 

Ros.    I  pray  you  do  not  fall  in  love  with  mee, 

71-4.  prose-PorE. 
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For  I  am  falser  then  vowes  made  in  wine: 

Besides,  I  like  you  not:  if  you  will  know  my  house, 

'Tis  at  the  tufft  of  Olives,  here  hard  by: 

Will  you  goe  Sister?   Shepheard  ply  her  hard:  80 

Come  Sister:  Shepheardesse,  looke  on  him  better 

And  be  not  proud,  though  all  the  world  could  see, 

None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  hee. 

Come,  to  our  flocke,  Exit. 

Phe.   Dead  Shepheard,  now  I  sind  thy  saw  of  might, 
Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight? 

Si/.    Sweet  Phebe. 

Phe.    Hah:  what  saist  thou  Silviust 

Sil.   Sweet  Phebe  pitty  me. 

Phe.    Why  I  am  sorry  for  thee  gentle  Silvius.      90 

Sil.    Where  ever  sorrow  is,  reliefe  would  be: 
If  you  doe  sorrow  at  my  griefe  in  love, 
By  giving  love  your  sorrow,  and  my  griefe 
Were  both  extermin'd* 

Phe.    Thou  hast  my  love,  is  not  that  neighbourly? 

Sil.   I  would  have  you. 

Phe.   Why  that  were  covetousnesse: 
Silvius;  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  beare  thee  love, 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talke  of  love  so  well,         100 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irkesome  to  me 
I  will  endure;  and  He  employ  thee  too: 
But  doe  not  looke  for  further  recompence 
Then  thine  owne  gladnesse,  that  thou  art  employd. 

Sil.    So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  thinke  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  gleane  the  broken  eares  after  the  man 

85.  sind:  find-2-4F. 
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That  the  maine  harvest  reapes:  loose  now  and  then 
A  scattred  smile,  and  that  He  live  upon.  1  10 

Pbe.    Knowst  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  mee  yere- 
while?  I 

Si/.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft, 
And  he  hath  bought  the  Cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  Carlot  once  was  Master  of. 

Pbe.    Thinke  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him, 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy,  yet  he  talkes  well, 
But  what  care  I  for  words?  yet  words  do  well 
When  he  that  speakes  them  pleases  those  that  heare: 
It  is  a  pretty  youth,  not  very  prettie,  1 19 

But  sure  hee's  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him; 
Hee'll  make  a  proper  man:  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion:  and  faster  then  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heale  it  up: 
He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his  yeeres  hee's  tall: 
His  leg  is  but  so  so,  and  yet  'tis  well: 
There  was  a  pretty  rednesse  in  his  lip, 
A  little  riper,  and  more  lustie  red 
Then  that  mixt  in  his  cheeke:  'twas  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  Damaske.     129 
There  be  some  women  Sihius,  had  they  markt  him 
In  parcells  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  neere 
To  fall  in  love  with  him:  but  for  my  part 
j  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not:  and  yet 
Have  more  cause  to  hate  him  then  to  love  him, 
For  what  had  he  to  doe  to  chide  at  me? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  haire  blacke, 
And  now  I  am  remembred,  scorn' d  at  me: 
I  marvell  why  I  answer' d  not  againe, 
But  that's  all  one:  omittance  is  no  quittance: 

III.  yereivbile:  erewhile-4F.  134.  Have:  I  have-2-4F. 
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He  write  to  him  a  very  tanting  Letter,  140 

And  thou  shalt  beare  it,  wilt  thou  Silviust 

Si  I.    Phebey  with  all  my  heart. 

Pbe.   He  write  it  strait: 
The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart, 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short; 
Goe  with  me  Silvius.  Exeunt. 


Actus  Ouartus.    Scena  Prima. 
\Tbe  fores t.~\ 

Enter  Rosalind,  and  Ce/ia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  prethee,  pretty  youth, let  me  better  acquainted 
with  thee. 

Ros  They  say  you  are  a  melancholly  fellow. 

Jaq.    I  am  so:  I  doe  love  it  better  then  laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are  abho- 
minable  fellowes,  and  betray  themselves  to  every  mo- 
derne  censure,  worse  then  drunkards. 

Jaq.    Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing.  10 

Ros.    Why  then  'tis  good  to  be  a  poste. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  Schollers  melancholy,  which 
is  emulation:  nor  the  Musitians,  which  is  fantasticall; 
nor  the  Courtiers,  which  is  proud:  nor  the  Souldiers, 
which  is  ambitious:  nor  the  Lawiers,  which  is  politick: 
nor  the  Ladies,  which  is  nice:  nor  the  Lovers,  which 
is  all  these:  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  owne,  com- 
pounded of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects, 
and  indeed  the  sundrie  contemplation  of  my  travells,  in 
which  by  often  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a  most  humo- 
rous sadnesse.  2 1 

3.  me  better:  me  be  better-2-4F.  20.  by:  my-2-4F. 
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Ros.  A  Traveller:  by  my  faith  you  have  great  rea- 
son to  be  sad:  I  feare  you  have  sold  your  owne  Lands, 
to  see  other  mens;  then  to  have  seene  much,  and  to  have 
nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poore  hands. 

Jaq.   Yes,  I  have  gain'd  my  experience. 


Enter  Orlando. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad:  I  had  ra- 
ther have  a  foole  to  make  me  merrie,  then  experience  to 
make  me  sad,  and  to  travaile  for  it  too.  30 

Or  I.    Good  day,  and  happinesse,  deere  Rosalind. 

Jaq.  Nay  then  God  buy  you,  and  you  talkeinblanke 
verse.  1  disparage 

Ros.  Farewell  Mounsieur  Travellor:  looke  you 
lispe,  and  weare  strange  suites;  disable1  all  the  benefits 
of  your  owne  Countrie:  be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativitie,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that 
countenance  you  are;  or  I  will  scarce  thinke  you  have 
swam  in  a  Gundello.  Why  how  now  Orlando,  where 
have  you  bin  all  this  while?  you  a  lover?  and  you 
serve  me  such  another  tricke,  never  come  in  my  sight 
more.  42 

Or  I.  My  faire  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  houre  of  my 
promise. 

Ros.  Breake  an  houres  promise  in  love?  hee  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  breake 
but  a  part  of  the  thousand  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs 
of  love,  it  may  be  said  o(  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapt 
him  oth'  shoulder,  but  He  warrant  him  heart  hole. 

Or  I.    Pardon  me  deere  Rosalind.  50 

32.  buy:  be  wi'-CAPELL.  and:  an-PoPE.  40.  and:  an-PoPE. 

47.  thousand:  thousandth-RowE.  49.  hole:  whole-4F. 
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Ros.  Nay,  and  you  be  so  tardie,  come  no  more  in  my 
sight,  I  had  as  liefe  be  woo'd  of  a  Snaile. 

Orl.    Of  a  Snaile? 

Ros.  I,  of  a  Snaile:  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  hee 
carries  his  house  on  his  head;  a  better  joyncture  I  thinke 
then  you  make  a  woman:  besides,  he  brings  his  destinie 
with  him. 

Orl.    What's  that? 

Ros.  Why  homes:  which  such  as  you  are  faine  to  be 
be-  I  holding  to  your  wives  for:  but  he  comes  armed  in 
his  I  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of  his  wife.     6 1 

Or  I.  Vertue  is  no  home-maker:  and  my  Rosalinda 
vertuous. 

Ros.   And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so:  but  he  hath  a  Rosa- 
lind of  a  better  leere  then  you. 

Ros.  Come,  wooe  me,  wooe  mee:  for  now  I  am  in  a 
holy-day  humor,  and  like  enough  to  consent:  What 
would  you  say  to  me  now,  and  I  were  your  verie,  verie 
Rosalinda  70 

Orl.    I  would  kisse  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speake  first,  and  when  you 
were  gravel' d,  for  lacke  of  matter,  you  might  take  oc- 
casion to  kisse:  verie  good  Orators  when  they  are  out, 
they  will  spit,  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warne  us) 
matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kisse. 

Orl.    How  if  the  kisse  be  denide? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreatie,  and  there  begins 
new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
Mistris?  8 1 

Ros.  Marrie  that  should  you  if  I  were  your  Mistris, 
or  I  should  thinke  my  honestie  ranker  then  my  wit. 

51.  and:  an-PoPE.  69.  and:  an-PopE. 
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Orl.    What,  of  my  suite? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparrell,  and  yet  out  of  your 
suite: 
Am  not  I  your  Rosalind? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would 
be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.    Well,  in  her  person,  I  say  I  will  not  have  you. 

Or  I.    Then  in  mine  owne  person,  I  die.  9  1 

Ros.  No  faith,  die  by  Attorney:  the  poore  world  is 
almost  six  thousand  yeeres  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there 
was  not  anie  man  died  in  his  owne  person  {videlicet^)  in 
a  love  cause:  Troilous  had  his  braines  dash'd  out  with  a 
Grecian  club,  yet  he  did  what  hee  could  to  die  before, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  patternes  of  love.  Le under,  he  would 
have  liv'd  manie  a  faire  yeere  though  Hero  had  turn'd 
Nun;  if  it  had  not  bin  for  a  hot  Midsomer-night,  for 
fgood  youth)  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  being  taken  with  the  crampe,  was  droun'd, 
and  the  foolish  Chronoclers  of  that  age,  found  it  was 
Hero  of  Cestos.  But  these  are  all  lies,  men  have  died 
from  time  to  time,  and  wormes  have  eaten  them,  but  not 
for  love.  105 

Or  I.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind of this  mind, 
for  I  protest  her  frowne  might  kill  me. 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  flie :  but  come, 
now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind 'in  a  more  comming-on  dis- 
position:  and  aske  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Or  I.   Then  love  me  Rosalind.  1 1 1 

Ros.   Yes  faith  will  I,  fridaies  and  saterdaies,  and  all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Ros.    I,  and  twentie  such. 

Orl.  What  saiest  thou? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good? 

Orl.    I  hope  so. 
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Rosalind.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing:  Come  sister,  you  shall  be  the  Priest,  and 
marrie  us:  give  me  your  hand  Orlando:  What  doe  you 
say  sister.?  1  2 1 

Orl.  Pray  thee  marrie  us. 

Cei.    I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.   You  must  begin,  will  you  Orlando. 

Cel.  Goe  too:  wil  you  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this  Ro- 
salinda 

Orl.    I  will. 

Ros.  I,  but  when? 

Orl.  Why  now,  as  fast  as  she  can  marrie  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say,  I  take  thee  Rosalind  for 
wife.  1  3  1 

Orl.    I  take  thee  Rosalind  for  wife. 

Ros.    I  might  aske  you  for  your  Commission, 
But  I  doe  take  thee  Orlando  for  my  husband:   there's  a 
girle  goes  before  the  Priest,  and  certainely  a  Womans 
thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl.    So  do  all  thoughts,  they  are  wing'd. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have  her,  af- 
ter you  have  possest  her? 

Orl.    For  ever,  and  a  day.  140 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever:  no,  no  Or  Ian  doy  men 
are  Aprill  when  they  woe,  December  when  they  wed: 
Maides  are  May  when  they  are  maides,  but  the  sky  chan- 
ges when  they  are  wives:  I  will  bee  more  jealous  of 
thee,  then  a  Barbary  cocke-pidgeon  over  his  hen,  more 
clamorous  then  a  Parrat  against  raine,  more  new-fang- 
led then  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires,  then  a  mon- 
key: I  will  weepe  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  Foun- 
taine,  &  I  wil  do  that  when  you  are  dispos'd  to  be  merry: 

133.  prose-PopE. 
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I  will  laugh  like  a  Hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclin'd 
to  sleepe.  1  5  1 

Or  I.    But  will  my  Rosalind  doe  so? 

Ros.    By  my  Jife,  she  will  doe  as  I  doe. 

Or  I.   O  but  she  is  wise.  . 

Ros.  Or  else  shee  could  not  have  the  wit  to  doe  this: 
the  wiser,  the  waywarden  make  the  doores  upon  a  wo- 
mans  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement:  shut  that,  and 
'twill  out  at  the  key-hole:  stop  that,  'twill flie  with  the 
smoake  out  at  the  chimney. 

Or/.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might 
say,  wit  whether  wil't?  161 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keepe  that  checke  for  it,  till  you 
met  your  wives  wit  going  to  your  neighbours  bed. 

Or/.    And  what  wit  could  wit  have,  to  excuse  that? 

Rosa.  Marry  to  say,  she  came  to  seeke  you  there:  you 
shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unlesse  you  take 
her  without  her  tongue:  6  that  woman  that  cannot 
make  her  fault  her  husbands  occasion,  let  her  never  nurse 
her  childe  her  selfe,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  foole. 

Or/.  For  these  two  houres  Rosa/inde,  I  wil  leave  thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  deere  love,  I  cannot  lacke  thee  two  houres. 

Or  I.  I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner,  by  two  a  clock 
I  will  be  with  thee  againe.  173 

Ros.  I,  goe  your  waies,  goe  your  waies:  I  knew  what 
you  would  prove,  my  friends  told  mee  as  much,  and  I 
thought  no  lesse:  that  flattering  tongue  of  yours  wonne 
me:  'tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so  come  death:  two  o' 
clocke  is  your  howre. 

Or  I.    I,  sweet  Rosalind.  179 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God 
mend  mee,  and  by  all  pretty  oathes  that  are  not  dange- 

172.  a  clock:  o'clock-THEOBALD. 
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rous,  if  you  breake  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one 
minute  behinde  your  houre,  I  will  thinke  you  the  most 
patheticall  breake-promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover, 
and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosalinde,  that 
may  bee  chosen  out  of  the  grosse  band  of  the  unfaith- 
full:  therefore  beware  my  censure,  and  keep  your  pro- 
mise. 

Or  I.  With  no  lesse  religion,  then  if  thou  wert  indeed 
my  Rosalind:  so  adieu.  190 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  olde  Justice  that  examines  all 
such  offenders,  and  let  time  try:  adieu.  Exit 

[  Orlando]  . 

Cel.  You  have  simply  misus'd  our  sexe  in  your  love- 
prate:  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  pluckt  over 
your  head,  and  shew  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done 
to  her  owne  neast. 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz:  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou 
didst  know  how  many  fathome  deepe  I  am  in  love:  but 
it  cannot  bee  sounded:  my  affection  hath  an  unknowne 
bottome,  like  the  Bay  of  Portugall.  200 

Cel.  Or  rather  bottomlesse,  that  as  fast  as  you  poure 
affection  in,  in  runs  out. 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  Bastard  of  Venus,  that  was 
begot  of  thought,  conceiv'd  of  spleene,  and  borne  of 
madnesse,  that  blinde  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every 
ones  eyes,  because  his  owne  are  out,  let  him  bee  judge, 
how  deepe  I  am  in  love:  ile  tell  thee  Aliena,  I  cannot  be 
out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando'.  Ile  goe  finde  a  shadow,  and 
sigh  till  he  come. 

Cei.   And  Ile  sleepe.  Exeunt.      210 

202.  in  runs;  it  runs-2~4F. 
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Scena  Secunda. 
[The  forest.] 

Enter  Jaques  and  Lords,  Forresters. 

Jaq.    Which  is  he  that  killed  the  Deare? 

Lord.    Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  Duke  like  a  Romane 
Conquerour,  and  it  would  doe  well  to  set  the  Deares 
horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory;  have  you 
no  song  Forrester  for  this  purpose? 

Lord.   [For.]    Yes  Sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it:  'tis  no  matter  how  it  bee  in  tune,  so  it 
make  noyse  enough.  1 1 

Musicke,  Song. 

[/V.]    What  shall  he  have  that  kild  the  Deare? 
His  Leather  skin,  and  homes  to  weare: 
Then  sing  him  home,  the  rest  shall  bear e  this  bur  then ; 
Take  thou  no  scorne  to  weare  the  home, 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  borne, 
Thy  fathers  father  wore  it, 
And  thy  father  bore  it, 

The  home,  the  home,  the  lusty  home,  20 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorne.  Exeunt. 

Scoena  Tertia. 

[The  forest.'] 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  How  say  you  now,  is  it  not  past  two  a  clock? 
And  heere  much  Orlando. 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  &  troubled  brain, 

15.  the    rest   shall   beare   this   burthen:    printed   as    stage  direction- 
Theobald.        3.  a  clock:  o'clock-THEOBALD.      3-7.  prose-PoPE. 
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Enter  Silvius. 

He  hath  t'ane  his  bow  and  arrowes,  and  is  gone  forth 
To  sleepe:   looke  who  comes  heere. 

SiL  My  errand  is  to  you,  faire  youth, 
My  gentle  Pbebe,  did  bid  me  give  you  this:  10 

1  know  not  the  contents,  but  as  I  guesse 
By  the  sterne  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use,  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  beares  an  angry  tenure;   pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltlesse  messenger. 

Ros.    Patience  her  selfe  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer,  beare  this,  beare  all: 
Shee  saies  I  am  not  faire,  that  I  lacke  manners, 
She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  Phenix:  'od's  my  will,  20 

Her  love  is  not  the  Hare  that  I  doe  hunt, 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me?   well  Shepheard,  well, 
This  is  a  Letter  of  your  owne  device. 

SiL   No,  1  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents, 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.    Come,  come,  you  are  a  foole, 
And  turn'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand,  she  has  a  leatherne  hand, 
A  freestone  coloured  hand:   I  verily  did  thinke 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  twas  her  hands:     30 
She  has  a  huswives  hand,  but  that's  no  matter: 
I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter, 
This  is  a  mans  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL    Sure  it  is  hers. 

Ros.    Why,  tis  a  boysterous  and  a  cruell  stile, 
A  stile  for  challengers:   why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turke  to  Christian:   womens  gentle  braine 

IO.  did  bid:  bid-2-4F. 
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Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant  rude  invention, 

Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 

Then  in  their  countenance:  will  you  heare  the  letter? 

67/.    So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet:  41 

Yet  heard  too  much  of  Pbebes  crueltie. 

Ros.    She  Pbebes  me:   marke  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

Read.  Art  thou  god,  to  Shepherd  turn'' d} 
That  a  maidens  heart  hath  burn'  d. 
Can  a  woman  raile  thus? 

Sil.    Call  you  this  railing? 

Ros.    Read.    Why,  thy  godhead  laid  a  part. 
War* st  thou  with  a  womans  heart} 
Did  you  ever  heare  such  railing?  50 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  wooe  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. 
Meaning  me  a  beast. 
If  the  scorne  of  your  bright  eine 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alacke,  in  me,  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  worke  in  milde  aspect} 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love, 
How  then  might  your  praiers  move} 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee,  60 

Little  knowes  this  Love  in  me: 
And  by  him  seale  up  thy  minde, 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kinde 
Will  the  fait hfu II  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make, 
Or  else  by  hi?n  my  love  denie, 
And  then  He  studie  how  to  die. 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding? 

Cel.  Alas  poore  Shepheard.  69 

Ros.   Doe  you  pitty  him?  No,  he  deserves  no  pitty: 
wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman?   what  to  make  thee  an  in- 
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strument,  and  play  false  straines  upon  thee/*  not  to  be  en- 
dur'd.  Well,  goe  your  way  to  her;  (for  I  see  Love  hath 
made  thee  a  tame  snake)  and  say  this  to  her;  That  if  she 
love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee:  if  she  will  not,  I  will 
never  have  her,  unlesse  thou  intreat  for  her:  if  you  bee  a 
true  lover  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes  more 
company.  Exit.  Sil. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oliv.    Good  morrow,  faire  ones:  pray  you,  (if you 
know)  j  80 

Where  in  the  Purlews  of  this  Forrest,  stands 
A  sheep-coat,  fenc'd  about  with  Olive-trees. 

Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbor  bottom 
The  ranke  of  Oziers,  by  the  murmuring  streame 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place: 
But  at  this  howre,  the  house  doth  keepe  it  selfe, 
There's  none  within. 

Oli.    If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  description, 
Such  garments,  and  such  yeeres:  the  boy  is  faire,      90 
Of  femall  favour,  and  bestowes  himselfe 
Like  a  ripe  sister:  the  woman  low 
And  browner  then  her  brother:  are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  enquire  for? 

Cel.    It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say  we  are. 

Oli.    Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both, 
And  to  that  youth  hee  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloudy  napkin;  are  you  her' 

Ros.    I  am:  what  must  we  understand  by  this? 

Oli.   Some  of  my  shame,  if  you  will  know  of  me  100 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkercher  was  stain' d. 

Cel.   I  pray  you  tell  it. 
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Oli.    When  last  the  yong  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  returne  againe 
Within  an  houre,  and  pacing  through  the  Forrest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancie, 
Loe  what  befell:  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
And  marke  what  object  did  present  it  selfe 
Under  an  old  Oake,  whose  bows  were  moss'd  with  age 
And  high  top,  bald  with  drie  antiquitie:  1 1 1 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  ore-growne  with  haire 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back;  about  his  necke 
A  greene  and  guilded  snake  had  wreath' d  it  selfe, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth:  but  sodainly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink' d  it  selfe, 
And  with  indented  glides,  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush,  under  which  bushes  shade 
A  Lyonnesse,  with  udders  all  drawne  drie,  I  20 

Lay  cowching  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stirre;  for  'tis 
The  royall  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing,  that  doth  seeme  as  dead: 
This  seene,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.    O  I  have  heard  him  speake  of  that  same  brother, 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnaturall 
That  liv'd  amongst  men. 

Oli.   And  well  he  might  so  doe,  130 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnaturall. 

Ros.    But  to  Orlando:  did  he  leave  him  there 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  Lyonnesse? 

Oli.   Twice  did  he  turne  his  backe,  and  purpos'd  so: 
But  kindnesse,  nobler  ever  then  revenge, 
And  Nature  stronger  then  his  just  occasion, 

IIO.  an  old  Oake:  an  oak-PoPE. 
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Made  him  give  battell  to  the  Lyonnesse: 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him,  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 

Cel.   Are  you  his  brother?  140 

Ros.    Was't  you  he  rescu'd? 

Cel.   Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him? 

Oli.    'Twas  I:  but  'tis  not  I:  I  doe  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweeetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.    But  for  the  bloody  napkin? 

Oli.    By  and  by: 
When  from  the  first  to  last  betwixt  us  two, 
Teares  our  recountments  had  most  kindely  bath'd, 
As  how  I  came  into  that  Desert  place.  150 

I  briefe,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  aray,  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brothers  love, 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  Cave, 
There  stript  himselfe,  and  heere  upon  his  arme 
The  Lyonnesse  had  torne  some  flesh  away, 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled;  and  now  he  fainted, 
And  cride  in  fainting  upon  Rosalinde. 
Briefe,  I  recover' d  him,  bound  up  his  wound, 
And  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart,   1 60 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin 
Died  in  this  bloud,  unto  the  Shepheard  youth, 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

\_Rosalind  swoons. ~\ 

Cel.    Why  how  now  Ganimed,  sweet  Ganimed. 

Oli.    Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  bloud. 

145.  siveeet/y:   sweetly-2-4F.  151.  I  briefe:  In  brief-2-4F. 

164.  this:   his-2-4F. 
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Cel.    There  is  more  in  it;  Cosen  Ganimed. 

OH.   Looke,  he  recovers. 

Ros.   I  would  I  were  at  home.  170 

Cel.    Wee' 11  lead  you  thither: 
I  pray  you  will  you  take  him  by  the  arme. 

OH.    Be  of  good  cheere  youth:  you  a  man? 
You  lacke  a  mans  heart. 

Ros.    I  doe  so,  I  confesse  it: 
Ah,  sirra,  a  body  would  thinke  this  was  well  counterfei- 
ted, I  pray  you  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfei- 
ted: heigh-ho. 

OH.  This  was  not  counterfeit,  there  is  too  great  te- 
stimony in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  ear- 
nest. 181 

Ros.    Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

OH.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to 
be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  doe:  but  y faith,  I  should  have  beene  a  wo- 
man by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  looke  paler  and  paler:  pray  you  draw 
homewards:  good  sir,  goe  with  us. 

OH.   That  will  I:  for  I  must  beare  answere  backe 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind.  190 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something:  but  I  pray  you  com- 
mend my  counterfeiting  to  him:  will  you  goe? 

Exeunt. 

Actus  Ouintus.    Scena  Prima. 
[The  forest.'] 

Enter  Clowne  \Toucbstone~\  and  Awdrie. 

Clow.   We  shall  finde  a  time  Awdrie,  patience  gen- 
tle Awdrie. 
173-5.  prose-PoPE. 
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Awd.  Faith  the  Priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the 
olde  gentlemans  saying. 

Clow.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Awdrie,  a  most  vile 
Mar-text.  But  Awdrie,  there  is  a  youth  heere  in  the 
Forrest  layes  claime  to  you. 

Awd.  I,  I  know  who  'tis:  he  hath  no  interest  in  mee 
in  the  world:  here  comes  the  man  you  meane.  1 1 

Enter  William. 

Clo.  It  is  meat  and  drinke  to  me  to  see  a  Clowne,  by 
my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have  much  to  answer 
for:  we  shall  be  flouting:  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.   Good  ev'n  Audrey. 

Aud.   God  ye  good  ev'n  William. 

Will.   And  good  ev'n  to  you  Sir. 

Clo.  Good  ev'n  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head,  cover 
thy  head:  Nay  prethee  bee  eover'd.  How  olde  are  you 
Friend?  2 1 

Will.    Five  and  twentie  Sir. 

Clo.   A  ripe  age:   Is  thy  name  William} 

Will.    William,  sir. 

Clo.   A  faire  name.     Was't  borne  i'th  Forrest  heere? 

Will.    I  sir,  I  thanke  God. 

Clo.   Thanke  God:  A  good  answer; 
Art  rich? 

Will.    'Faith  sir,  so,  so. 

Cle.  So,  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good: 
and  yet  it  is  not,  it  is  but  so,  so:  31 

Art  thou  wise? 

Will.    I  sir,  I  have  a  prettie  wit. 

Clo.  Why,  thou  saist  well.  I  do  now  remember  a  say- 
ing: The  Foole  doth  thinke  he  is  wise,  but  the  wiseman 

20.  eot'er^d:  cover'd-2~4F.  30.  Cle.:  CI0.-2-4F. 
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knowes  himselfe  to  be  a  Foole.  The  Heathen  Philoso- 
pher, when  he  had  a  desire  to  eate  a  Grape,  would  open 
his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth,  meaning  there- 
by, that  Grapes  were  made  to  eate,  and  lippes  to  open. 
You  do  love  this  maid?  40 

Will.    I  do  sit. 

Clo.    Give  me  your  hand:  Art  thou  Learned/* 

Will.    No  sir. 

Clo.  Then  learne  this  of  me,  To  have,  is  to  have.  For 
it  is  a  figure  in  Rhetoricke,  that  drink  being  powr'd  out 
of  a  cup  into  a  glasse,  by  filling  the  one,  doth  empty  the 
other.  For  all  your  Writers  do  consent,  that  ipse  is  hee: 
now  you  are  not  ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

Will.    Which  he  sir?  49 

Clo.  He  sir,  that  must  marrie  this  woman:  Therefore 
you  Clowne,  abandon:  which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave  the 
societie:  which  in  the  boorish,  is  companie,  of  this  fe- 
male: which  in  the  common,  is  woman:  which  toge- 
ther, is,  abandon  the  society  of  this  Female,  or  Clowne 
thou  perishest:  or  to  thy  better  understanding,  dyest;  or 
(to  wit)  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  in- 
to death,  thy  libertie  into  bondage:  I  will  deale  in  poy- 
son  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  Steele:  I  will  bandy 
with  thee  in  faction,  I  will  ore-run  thee  with  police:  I 
will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  wayes,  therefore  trem- 
ble and  depart.  61 

Aud.   Do  good  William. 

Will.    God  rest  you  merry  sir.  Exit 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  Master  and  Mistresse  seekes  you:  come  a- 
way,  away. 

41.  sit:  sir-2-4F.  59.  police:  policy-2-4F. 
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Clo.    Trip  Audryy  trip  Audry,  I  attend, 
I  attend.  Exeunt 

Scoena  Secanda. 
\The  for  est. ~\ 

Enter  Orlando  cif  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you 
should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her? 
And  loving  woo?  and  wooing,  she  should  graunt?  And 
will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her? 

01.  Neither  call  the  giddinesse  of  it  in  question;  the 
povertie  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sodaine  wo- 
ing,  nor  sodaine  consenting:  but  say  with  mee,  I  love 
Aliena:  say  with  her,  that  she  loves  mee;  consent  with 
both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other:  it  shall  be  to  your 
good:  for  my  fathers  house,  and  all  the  revennew,  that 
was  old  Sir  Rowlands  will  J  estate  upon  you,  and  heere 
live  and  die  a  Shepherd.  14 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl.   You  have  my  consent. 
Let  your  Wedding  be  to  morrow:   thither  will  I 
Invite  the  Duke,  and  all's  contented  followers: 
Go  you,  and  prepare  Aliena;  for  looke  you, 
Heere  comes  my  Rosalinde.  20 

Ros.    God  save  you  brother. 

Ol.   And  you  faire  sister. 

Ros.  Oh  my  deere  Orlando ,  how  it  greeves  me  to  see 
thee  weare  thy  heart  in  a  scarfe. 

Orl.    It  is  my  arme. 

9.  nor  sodaine:   nor  her  sudden-Rows.  1 6-20.  prose-PoPE. 

22.  01.:  Orl.-2-4F. 
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Ros.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  beene  wounded  with 
the  clawes  of  a  Lion. 

OrL    Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  Lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeyted 
to  sound,1  when  he  shew'd  me  your  handkercher?    30 

OrL   I,  and  greater  wonders  then  that.  1  swoon 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are:  nay,  tis  true:  there 
was  never  any  thing  so  sodaine,  but  the  fight  of  two 
Rammes,  and  Cesar  s  Thrasonicall  bragge  of  I  came,  saw, 
and  overcome.  For  your  brother,  and  my  sister,  no  soo-  \S 
ner  met,  but  they  look'd:  no  sooner  look'd,  but  they 
lov'd;  no  sooner  lov'd,  but  they  sigh'd:  no  sooner  sigh'd  *> 
but  they  ask'd  one  another  the  reason:  no  sooner  knew 
the  reason,  but  they  sought  the  remedie:  and  in  these 
degrees,  have  they  made  a  paire  of  staires  to  marriage, 
which  they  will  climbe  incontinent,  or  else  bee  inconti- 
nent before  marriage;  they  are  in  the  verie  wrath  of 
love,  and  they  will  together.  Clubbes  cannot  part 
them.  44 

Or/.  They  shall  be  married  to  morrow:  and  I  will 
bid  the  Duke  to  the  Nuptiall.  But  O,  how  bitter  a  thing 
it  is,  to  looke  into  happines  through  another  mans  eies: 
by  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to  morrow  be  at  the  height 
of  heart  heavinesse.  by  how  much  I  shal  thinke  my  bro- 
ther happie,  in  having  what  he  wishes  for.  50 

Ros.  Why  then  to  morrow,  I  cannot  serve  your  turne 
for  Rosalind? 

OrL    I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  wearie  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  tal- 
king. Know  of  me  then  (for  now  I  speake  to  some  pur- 
pose) that  I  know  you  are  a  Gentleman  of  good  conceit: 
I  speake  not  this,  that  you  should  beare  a  good  opinion 

35.  overcome:  overcame— 2-4F. 
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of  my  knowledge:  insomuch  (I  say)  I  know  you  arc:  nei- 
ther do  I  labor  for  a  greater  esteeme  then  may  in  some 
little  measure  draw  a  beleefe  from  you,  to  do  your  selfe 
good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Beleeve  then,  if  you  please, 
that  I  can  do  strange  things:  I  have  since  I  was  three 
yeare  olde  converst  with  a  Magitian,  most  profound  in 
his  Art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love  Rosalinde 
so  neere  the  hart,  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out:  when  your 
brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marrie  her.  I  know  in- 
to what  straights  of  Fortune  she  is  driven,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  to  me,  if  it  appeare  not  inconvenient  to  you, 
to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to  morrow,  humane  as  she  is, 
and  without  any  danger.  70 

Or  I.    Speak' st  thou  in  sober  meanings? 

Ros.  By  my  life  I  do,  which  I  tender  deerly,  though 
I  say  I  am  a  Magitian:  Therefore  put  you  in  your  best  a- 
ray,  bid  your  friends:  for  if  you  will  be  married  to  mor- 
row, you  shall:  and  to  Rosali?id  if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius  Iff  Phebe. 

Looke,  here  comes  a  Lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Pbe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentlenesse, 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.    I  care  not  if  I  have:  it  is  my  studie  80 

To  seeme  despightfull  and  ungentle  to  you: 
you  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepheard, 
Looke  upon  him,  love  him:  he  worships  you. 

Pbe.  Good  shepheard,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love 

Si  I.    It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighes  and  teares, 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pbe.   And  I  for  Ganimed. 

Or  I.    And  I  for  Rosalind. 

58.  arc:  are-2-4F. 
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Rw  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service,  90 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.   And  I  for  Ganimed. 

Orl.    And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.   And  I  for  no  woman. 

Si/.   It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasie, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes, 
All  adoration,  dutie,  and  observance, 
All  humblenesse,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 
All  puritie,  all  triall,  all  observance: 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe.  100 

Phe.    And  so  am  I  for  Ganimed. 

Orl.   And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.   And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.   If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

Si/.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

Or  I.   If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

Ros.  Why  do  you  speake  too,  Why  blame  you  mee 
to  love  you.  108 

Or/.    To  her,  that  is  not  heere,  nor  doth  not  heare. 

Ros.  Pray  you  no  more  of  this,  'tis  like  the  howling 
of  Irish  Wolves  against  the  Moone:  [To  Si/.~\  I  will 
helpe  you  |  if  I  can:  [To  Phe.~\  I  would  love  you  if  I 
could:  To  morrow  meet  |  me  altogether:  [To  PheJ\  I 
wil  marrie  you,  if  ever  I  marrie  Wo-  |  man,  and  He 
be  married  to  morrow:  [To  Orl.~\  I  will  satisfie  you,  |  if 
ever  I  satisii'd  man,  and  you  shall  bee  married  to  mor-  | 
row.  [To  Si/.~\  I  wil  content  you,  if  what  pleases  you 
contents  |  you,  and  you  shal  be  married  to  morrow: 
[To  Orl.~\  As  you  love  |  Rosalind  meet,  [To  Sil.~\  as 
you  love  Phebe  meet,  and  as  I  love  no  |  woman,  He 
meet:  so  fare  you  wel:  I  have  left  you  com-  |  mands. 

114.  ivlll:  WUI-2-4F. 
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Sil.   He  not  faile,  if  I  live.  1  2 1 

Pbe.   Nor  I. 

Orl.   Nor  I.  Exeunt. 


Sccena  Tertia. 
\T.'he  forest.~\ 

Enter  Clown e  [Touchstone]  and  Audrey. 

Clo.  To  morrow  is  the  joyfull  day  Audrey,  to  morrow 
will  we  be  married. 

Awd.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart:  and  I  hope  it  is 
no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world? 
Heere  come  two  of  the  banish' d  Dukes  Pages. 

Enter  tzvo  Pages. 

1.  Pa.    Wei  met  honest  Gentleman.  9 

Clo.    By  my  troth  well  met:  come,  sit, sit, and  a  song. 

2. Pa.    We  are  for  you,  sit  i'th  middle. 

\.Pa.  Shal  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without  haukinp, 
or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  onely 
prologues  to  a  bad  voice. 

2. Pa.   I  faith,  y' faith,  and  both  in  a  tune  like  two 
gipsies  on  a  horse. 

Song. 

//  was  a  Lover,  and  bis  lasse, 

With  a  bey,  and  a  bo,  and  a  bey  nonino, 

That  o're  the  greene  come  feild  did  passe,        20 
In  the  spring  time,  tbe  onely  pretty  rang  time. 

When  Birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding. 

Sweet  Lovers  love  the  spring, 
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And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 
Wiih  a  hey,  &  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime. 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

Betweene  the  acres  of  the  Rie, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  &  a  hey  nonino: 
These  pre t tie  Country  folks  would  lie.  30 

In  spring  time,  &c. 

This  Carroll  they  began  that  houre, 
With  a  hey  and  a  ho,&  a  hey  nonino: 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  Flower, 
In  spring  time,  Sec. 

Clo.  Truly  yong  Gentlemen,  though  there  was  no 
great  matter  in  the  dittie,  yet  the  note  was  very  untunable 

1 .  Pa.  you  are  deceiv'd  Sir,  we  kept  time,  we  lost  not 
our  time.  39 

Clo.  By  my  troth  yes:  I  count  it  but  time  lost  to  heare 
such  a  foolish  song.  God  buy  you,  and  God  mend  your 
voices.      Come  Audrie.  Exeunt. 

Scena  Qiiarta. 

\_The  forest.~\ 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amyens,  Jaques,  Orlan- 
do, Oliver,  Celia. 

Du.Sen.    Dost  thou  beleeve  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised? 

Orl.  1  sometimes  do  beleeve,  and  somtimes  do  not, 
As  those  that  feare  they  hope,  and  know  they  feare. 

24-7.  shifted  after  1.  35-J0HNSON.  41.  buy:  be  wi'-Capell. 
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Enter  Rosalinde,  Sihiusy  &  Pbebe. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is  urg'  d : 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalinde,  10 

You  wil  bestow  her  on  Orlando  heere? 

Du.  Se.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  hir . 

Ros.   And  you  say  you  wil  have  her,  when  I  bring  hir? 

Or/.   That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdomes  King. 

Ros.   You  say,  you'l  marrie  me,  if  I  be  willing. 

Pbe.   That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  houre  after. 

Ros.    But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marrie  me, 
You'l  give  your  selfe  to  this  most  faithfull  Shepheard. 

Pbe.    So  is  the  bargaine. 

Ros.   You  say  that  you'l  have  Phebe  if  she  will.   20 

Sil.   Though  to  have  her  and  death,  were  both  one 
thing. 

Ros.   I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even: 
Keepe  you  your  word,  O  Duke,  to  give  your  daughter, 
You  yours   Orlando ,  to  receive  his  daughter: 
Keepe  you  your  word  Phebe,  that  you'l  marrie  me, 
Or  else  refusing  me  to  wed  this  shepheard: 
Keepe  your  word  Sihiusy  that  you'l  marrie  her 
If  she  refuse  me,  and  from  hence  I  go  29 

To  make  these  doubts  all  even.     Exit  Ros.  and  Celia. 

Du.Sen.   I  do  remember  in  this  shepheard  boy, 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughters  favour. 

Orl.    My  Lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Me  thought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughrer: 
But  my  good  Lord,  this  Boy  is  Forrest  borne, 
And  hath  bin  tutor' d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies,  by  his  unckle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  Magitian. 

26.  Keepe  you  your:  Keep  your-2RowE. 
34.  daughrer:  daughter-2-4F. 
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Enter  Clowne  and  Audrey. 

Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  Forrest.  40 

Jaq.  There  is  sure  another  flood  toward,  and  these 
couples  are  comming  to  the  Arke.  Here  comes  a  payre 
of  verie  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues,  are  call'd 
Fooles. 

Clo.   Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all. 

Jaq.  Good  my  Lord,  bid  him  welcome:  This  is  the 
Motley-minded  Gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often  met  in 
the  Forrest:  he  hath  bin  a  Courtier  he  sweares.         48 

Clo.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  mee  to  my 
purgation,  I  have  trod  a  measure,  I  have  flattred  a  Lady, 
I  have  bin  politicke  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine 
enemie,  I  have  undone  three  Tailors,  I  have  had  foure 
quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.    And  how  was  that  tane  up? 

Clo.  '  Faith  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon 
the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause?  Good  my  Lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Du.Se.    I  like  him  very  well.  59 

Clo.  God'ild  you  sir,  I  desire  you  of  the  like:  Ipresse 
in  heere  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Country  copulatives 
to  sweare,  and  to  forsweare,  according  as  mariage  binds 
and  blood  breakes:  a  poore  virgin  sir,  an  il-favor'd  thing 
sir,  but  mine  owne,  a  poore  humour  of  mine  sir,  to  take 
that  that  no  man  else  will :  rich  honestie  dwels  like  a  mi- 
ser sir,  in  a  poore  house,  as  your  Pearle  in  your  foule  oy- 
ster. 

Du.  Se.    By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift,  and  sententious 

Clo.  According  to  the  fooles  bolt  sir,  and  such  dulcet 
diseases.  70 

Jaq.  But  for  the  seventh  cause.  How  did  you  finde 
the  quarrel]  on  the  seventh  cause? 
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Clo.  Upon  a  lye,  seven  times  removed:  (beare  your 
bodie  more  seeming1  Audry)  as  thus  sir:  I  did  dislike  the 
cut  of  a  certaine  Courtiers  beard:  he  sent  me  word,  if  I 
said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  hee  was  in  the  minde  it 
was:  this  is  call'd  the  retort  courteous.  If  I  sent  him 
word  againe,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  wold  send  me  word 
he  cut  it  to  please  himselfe :  this  is  call'  d  the  quip  modest. 
If  againe,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment: 
this  is  called,  the  reply  churlish.  If  againe  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  answer  I  spake  not  true:  this  is  call'd  the 
reproofe  valiant.  If  againe,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  wold 
say,  I  lie:  this  is  call'd  the  counter-checke  quarrelsome: 
and  so  ro  lye  circumstantiall,  and  the  lye  direct.         85 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  was  not  well 
cut?  1  seemly 

Clo.  I  durst  go  no  further  then  the  lye  circumstantial: 
nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  lye  direct:  and  so  wee  mea- 
sur'd  swords,  and  parted.  90 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now,  the  degrees  of 
the  lye. 

Clo.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  booke:  as  you 
have  bookes  for  good  manners:  I  will  name  you  the  de- 
grees. The  first,  the  Retort  courteous:  the  second,  the 
Quip-modest:  the  third,  the  reply  Churlish:  the  fourth, 
the  Reproofe  valiant:  the  fift,  the  Counterchecke  quar- 
relsome: the  sixt,  the  Lye  with  circumstance:  the  sea- 
venth,  the  Lye  direct:  all  these  you  may  avoyd,  but  the 
Lye  direct:  and  you  may  avoide  that  too,  with  an  If.  I 
knew  when  seven  Justices  could  not  take  up2  a  Quarrell, 
but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  If;  as  if  you  saide  so,  then  I  saide  so: 
and  they  shooke  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  If,  is 
the  onely  peace-maker:  much  vertue  in  if.      2  make  up 

85.  so  ro:  so  to  the-2-4F. 
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Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow  my  Lord?  He's  as  good 
at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  foole. 

Du.  Se.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  un- 
der the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Enter  Hymen,  Rosalind,  and  Celia.  1 10 

Still  Musi  eke. 

Hymen.    Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  eaven 

at  tone  together. 
Good  Duke  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  Heaven  brought  her, 

Tea  brought  her  hether. 
That  thou  mights t  joyne  his  hand  with  his, 
Whose  heart  within  his  bosome  is. 

Ros.  \To  Duke~\  To  you  I  give  my  selfe,  for  I  am 
yours.   I  1  20 

\To  Orl.~^  To  you  I  give  my  selfe,  for  I  am  yours. 

Du.  Se.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight, you  are  my  daughter. 

Orl.    If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 

Phe.    If  sight  &  shape  be  true,  why  then  my  love  adieu 

Ros.    He  have  no  Father,  if  vou  be  not  he: 
He  have  no  Husband,  if  you  be  not  he: 
Nor  ne're  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  shee. 

Hy.    Peace  hoa:  I  barre  confusion, 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events:  130 

Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  joyne  in  Hymens  bands, 
If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
You  and  you,  no  crosse  shall  part; 

118.  his  hand:  her  hand-3"4F.  124.  2  rhymed  II.— Popf 
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You  and  you,  are  hart  in  hart: 

You,  to  his  love  must  accord, 

Or  have  a  Woman  to  your  Lord. 

You  and  you,  are  sure  together, 

As  the  Winter  to  fbwle  Weather: 

Whiles  a  Wedlocke  Hymne  we  sing,  140 

^eede  your  selves  with  questioning: 

That  reason,  wonder  may  diminish 

How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

Song. 

Wedding  is  great  Junos  crozune, 
O  blessed  bond  of  boord  and  bed: 

9  Tis  Hymen  peoples  everie  towne. 

High  wedlock  then  be  honored: 
Honor y  high  honor  and  renowne 
To  Hymen,  God  of  everie  Townc.  I  50 

Du.Se.  O  my  deere  Neece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me, 
Even  daughter  welcome,  in  no  lesse  degree. 

Phe.    I  wil  not  eate  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine, 
Thy  faith,  my  fancie  to  thee  doth  combine. 

Enter  Second  Brother  \_Jaques  de  Boys~\ . 

2.Bro.    Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two: 
I  am  the  second  sonne  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  faire  assembly. 
Duke  Frederick  hearing  how  that  everie  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forrest,  1 60 

Addrest  a  mightie  power,  which  were  on  foote 
In  his  owne  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  heere,  and  put  him  to  the  sword: 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wilde  Wood  he  came; 
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Where,  meeting  with  an  old  Religious  man, 

After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 

Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world: 

His  crowne  bequeathing  to  his  banish' d  Brother, 

And  all  their  Lands  restor'd  to  him  againe 

That  were  with  him  exil'd.    This  to  be  true,  170 

I  do  engage  my  life. 

Du.Se.    Welcome  yong  man: 
Thou  offer' st  fairely  to  thy  brothers  wedding: 
To  one  his  lands  with-held,  and  to  the  other 
A  land  it  selfe  at  large,  a  potent  Dukedome. 
First,  in  this  Forrest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  heere  wete  well  begun,  and  wel  begot: 
And  after,  every  of  this  happie  number 
That  have  endur'd  shrew' d  daies,  and  nights  with  us, 
Shal  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune,  1  80 

According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meane  time,  forget  this  new-falne  dignitie, 
And  fall  into  our  Rusticke  Revelrie: 
Play  Musicke,  and  you  Brides  and  Bride-groomes  all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to'th  Measures  fall. 

jfaq.    Sir,  by  your  patience:  if  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  Religious  life, 
And  throwne  into  neglect  the  pompous  Court. 

2.Bro.    He  hath. 

Jaq.    To  him  will  I:  out  of  these  convertites,      190 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard,  and  learn' d: 
[To  Duke]  you  to  your  former  Honor,  I  bequeath 
vour  patience,  and  your  vertue,  well  deserves  it. 
[To  Or/.]  you  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth  merit: 
[To  O/.]  you  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies: 
[Ty  Si/.]  you  to  a  long,  and  well-deserved  bed: 

169.  him:  them-RowE.  177.  ivete:  were-2-4F. 

180.  share:  share-2-4F. 
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\To  7oucb.~\  And  you  to  wrangling,  for  thy  loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  moneths  victualed :  So  to  your  pleasures, 
I  am  for  other,  then  for  dancing  meazures. 

Du.Se.   Stay,  Jaques,  stay.  200 

Jaq.   To  see  no  pastime,  I:  what  you  would  have, 

He  stay  to  know,  at  your  abandon' d  cave.  Exit. 

Du.Se.   Proceed,  proceed:  wee'l  begin  these  rights, 

As  we  do  trust,  they'l  end  in  true  delights.  Exit 

[  Epilogue, ,] 

Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  Ladie  the  Epi- 
logue: but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  then  to  see  the 
Lord  the  Prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good  wine  needs 
no  bush,  'tis  true,  that  a  good  play  needes  no  Epilogue. 
Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes:  and  good 
playes  prove  the  better  by  the  helpe  of  good  Epilogues: 
What  a  case  am  I  in  then,  that  am  neither  a  good  Epi- 
logue, nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the  behalfe  of  a 
good  play?  I  am  not  furnish' d  like  a  Begger,  therefore 
to  begge  will  not  become  mee.  My  way  is  to  conjure 
you,  and  He  begin  with  the  Women.  I  charge  you  (O 
women)  for  the  love  you  beare  to  men,  to  like  as  much 
of  this  Play,  as  please  you:  And  I  charge  you  (O  men) 
for  the  love  you  beare  to  women  (as  I  perceive  by  your 
simpring,  none  of  you  hates  them)  that  betweene  you, 
and  the  women,  the  play  may  please.  If  I  were  a  Wo- 
man, I  would  kisse  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that 
pleas' d  me,  complexions  that  lik'd  me,  and  breaths  that 
I  defi'de  not:  And  I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good 
beards,  or  good  faces,  or  sweet  breaths,  will  for  my  kind 
offer,  when  I  make  curt'sie,  bid  me  farewell.         Exit. 

FINIS. 
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